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Slide the doors insid 


one of these methods will take care of any condition 


YOU cannot make a mistake installing garage 
doors if you specify R-W hardware. R-W 
experts have perfected several methods that meet 
all requirements. Two.are illustrated here. 


Slidetite equipped doors (above) are so easy to 
operate that a child can open and close them. 
All the hardware is inside the garage where it 
will work better and last longer. 


Slidaside (below) is frequently the method 
specified when a garage is not deep enough to 


“A Hanger forany Door that Slides. 


fold the doors inside. They slide around the 
corner against the wall, regardless of the distance 
from door jamb to side wall. 


R-W garage door hardware eliminates center 
posts, leaving a clear arid unobstructed full width 
opening. Doors are adjustable—always fit snug. 


R-W door hardware, the largest and most 
complete line. made, solves any and every door- 
way problem you'll ever meet. 
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Every Concrete Floor in the Paramount 


building is protected by 
LP | Po | ITH 
The Original Concrete Floor Hardener 
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and Hardener. 


Other | HYDROCIDE 
Sonneborn J A complete line of 
Products | water and damp- 
proofing products for 
walls, copings, foun- 
dations. 


CEMCOAT 


Washable Enamel 
Paint. 


L.Sonneborn Sons Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Lincoln Sales and Service Building, Holly- 
PENIS C CER reels onc tng Mice ho ete aeons 50 


Lord Motor Car Co. Sales Building, ex......57 
meee Motor Car Co. Show Room, Havana, 
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ck, Tle SA rca ioc eee ee 306, 310, 311, 35, 64 
Packard Sales Room, Washington, ex........ 39 
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SUMMON GG oe 06.9 6k cs dik sels clove. ah ea ae ewes 61 
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MET OO Ca), ce EX nics ose ae cut chow ss eeiers 43 
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0 MO AAS Ae eer ree ae 
San Francisco, Cal., Automobile Sales Build- 

TRIER ITI cod tina Ris Sars a'e cs lels vibinlasiesd ee eter V8 52 
Star Motor Car Co. Sales Building and 
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Banks Moorestown ‘Trust Co., Moorestown, 

I's 1a oie at 0) Sree 363, 364, 73-75 
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Posmaneeless: x. in. ple. scs.ccncsccseens 77-80 
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Los Angeles, ex. in. pl. (detail drawing) 84-88 

City and Town Halls Burlington, Iowa, ex... .565 
RMA IOUECL EON Cee COX, ool orcas mua neon eo ences DO4 
Dade County Court House and Miami. City 

MIN Tiee OX sick en be oes wpa eae kay S00 
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LENTIL (oe Oh EE apes eae eae See 120 
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IM GNUINENE KOT elles cbc ons sae een cess es 566, 119 
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Springfield, Mass., Municipal Buildings, ex. 5 
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PICS OK Een Raine bia wae fa ee Seco s SaaS 127 
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J re ee a a ne a ee 114 
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Court Houses Albany County Court House, 
AUDA SU ERE UR Bs oP page Ape ae ean RA - 517 
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PIR O CRORE. 1 DE as chs caves coe oe nkae meee 106 
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ex. Oy Se ees See 
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Fulton County Court House, Atlanta, ex. 
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Eine Dl ence cccswirottnanneeoe de aaeuat teres oaianons 107 
Hardin County Court House, Kenton, O., ex. 
APD WP Lasers. crise necro area ee nes hia a arom tant Ieee 110 
Memphis. eter Die aeieenandeaaerenitaes isicinae 108 
Mesa County Court House, Grand Junction, 
(Go Ne Ru sya 01 Boh ee a ASS OL ORES a Soro Te 112 
New York County Court House, New York, 
CX DLR oncuivae atte ncaa tas sreide cemmanteinn 105 
Orleans Parish Court House, New Orleans, 
CPE Dl cotati roeee wero ne am haniclokes tae DLO 
Ouachita Parish Court House, Monroe, La., 
EXE BD rca nee ne shams oaenherens Gist nadManst 111 
aioe County Court House, Salisbury, N. C., 
eepocitice Building ‘“‘Parthenon’”’ Nashville, 
KSA Los mrccancieie el ance oul cence sola wle. ore 2 433-436 
Farm Hatidnes Barns, Estate of C. L. Hay, 
IMEWOUTU UNG BER orem arc canietbigeie cece senna 32 
Fire Alarm Stations Boston, ex. in. pl....609, 612 
RICHMONGS (ORs Dla cwca's ces Oo aces ont Melee s wines 610 
EOCKLON SS Gal mexeu hic alnet ice ctimeeite cay 611 
Fire Houses Arlington, Mass., ex. pl......... 123 
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Biltmore Garage, Los Angeles, ex............ 
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Bone, Hugh, Columbus, OFS. Dlieamere 81, 82 
Bostwick, Homer, Columbus, O., ex. pl....83, 84 
Burnham, Mrs. Grace M., Great Neck, N. Y., 


hore 9) (nar mrepge emaaey se hth ot eer h emmmnrh, 399, 400 
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Cape Cod Cottage Competition, ex. pl...... 76 
Second Prize Design, ex. pl...........ecscee 74 
hind) Prize Design, ext plits ccs hence 45 
Cargill, William W., Madison, Wis., ex. pl. 
VES VKee NASD Cs 6 Kee TONE KET Rew cweue ae onekik 389, 390 
Cleaves, James H., .Winchester, Mass., ex. 
Bld rama ce oatroe cee teh vale wened 95, 96 
Cuno, Charles H., Meriden, Conn., ex. pl. 


Douglas, Donald B.,, Winnetka, Ill., ex. pl....69 

Draper, Eben S., ‘Hopedale, Mass., ex. in. 
2d Be ECO a tho cn certs Mere ener ra 65-72 

Elizabeth, N. J., House Adapted from an Old 
Homestez 1d, R. C. Hunter & Bro., Archts., 


Crrge Deas aneo cena hake Ae ee BGK mae npamealy oes 79 
Emery, Miss Georgia H., Brookline, Mass., 
OXE A Place nets aieieit claltel ig eaiasm tet wok aes es epreuke 71 
Fritsche, William A., Columbus, O., ex. pl. 
myeraletshelel ocste: shi nivceckerafe-et hater drape Siete irs NW marnharays) ark. 85, 86 
Good, Thomas J., Pelham Manor, N. Y., 
(Ofizce and Honse) lex: pls. sncees ssc 489, 490 
Haemmel, F. W., Port Washington, N. Y., 
CXS ODL reamed s veo a itieidine 6 pera oaenanrn ek OOO pe OO 
Hay, C. L., Newbury, N. H., ex. in. pl...25-32 
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OXY AMG Dios neewenectreneeeneeeatns 45-48, 9- 12 
Hohokus, Rr J., Old House in Colonial Style, 
ORS PD lsaeceaiat te ceca a etarenitad area alates tert taiens beers 77 
Jaskow, Louis, New Rochelle, N. Y., ex. pl. 70 
Kelleher J.) tie basadenas ExXse Dl antes 67 
Morgan, Sherley W., Princeton, N. J., ex. in. 
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Mowry, Dr. William A., Madison, Wis., ex. 
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Parrish, J. Scott, Richmond, ex. in...... 106-112 
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Se) Paul A., Port Washington, N. Y., ex. 
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FACES NH AWaltet Liscite ea hanes over .cetiesesic 257 


Heating and Ventilating Public Buildings, 
Alfred J. Offner 613 
*Mechanical Eaacaen of the Garage, The, 


Ralok Harrington | Doane sccst<cclc acne. 259 
*Structural Fire Prevention for Large Ga- 
faves, ©. stanleye Laylots.asenecseer aeuitere 341 


Doorway, Hardware Mutual Insurance Bldg., 


Stevers Pont. (Wisa Gxies cts +e cea ccvesine 21,8 
Doorway, National Manufacturers’ Bank, 

INeerialice Wisi ex es ees ore ae ole rat ace hears 5 
pee State Bank & Trust Co., Evanston, | 


Doorway, Northern States Life Insurance Co. 


Bldgs Hammond, iid ekas vans scone eo 2 fear 
Clarkson, Allan C., Third Prize Design, Cape 
Cod Cottage Competition, ex. pl........... 75 
Coffin, Marian G. (Landscane Architect, House, 
G. Herman Kinnicut, Far Hills, N. J., ex. 
(Ctoss» &» Cross) “Atchts.) va.ccnes aka cecase 473 


Charles H. Sabin, 


Entrance Court, House, 
(Cross & Cross, 


Southampton, N. Y., ex. 


PR FOES. Dir cree tia eMac t aah elet Ger meal oark ie eots. als 476 
Cooper, John N., Chrysler Sales Room, Pasa- 
GENAL WOKS TOG ebaphs hance: sae Remn eab waste eat 42 
Show Room, Marmon Motor Car Co., Los 
ATC eles ink ecu ie meter hs ss heise wore wath ecala aes 310 
Coote, Arthur W., House, C. T. Southwick, 
Great Neck; Ni Wi, permeate DUPE T oo ceca 1-4 
Cross & Cross (See Marian C. Coffin) 
Curlett & Beelman, Elks’ Building, Los An- 
SeElESy) xe Tt.” Dy eR tots nots oats Sin latnceiateie 17-22 
D 
Davis, Dunlap & Barney, Moorestown Trust 


Co., Moorestown, N. J., ex. in. pl. 
Motiote) aise ais: b mies lore Gre Rica Cian ota 9 764A, 8-0 363, 364, 73-76 
Day & Klauder, Plant for Kelly Press Divi- 
sion, American Type Founders Co., Eliza- 
beth, Nee emexe stn Ol. waes secrets crise 170-174 


Dennison & Hirons, Fire House, Vermilyea 
Aven New VOrks) 6x. Dies ass scene dulce « 121 

Derrick, Robert O., Detroit Garages, Inc., 
Detroity exces. anssaeetn secedemnnnn salty 200, 235 
Pittsburgh Garages, Inc., Pittsburgh, in. 234,240 
Ten Story Ramp Garage Blade Vex ae ee 240 

Doane, Ralph Harrington, Bowdoin Square 
Garage, Boston, ex. in. pl.......... 259, 262, 49 
Motor Mart Garage, Boston, 2 itiss.sscaees 262 


Manila, ex. in. pl..537, 538, 103 


E 


Eggers, Otto R. (See Charles F. Mink) 
Ellington, Douglas D., Fire Station, Asheville, 
N.. Gi, ex: + eRe Ce Sele ELE RR TORE TT 


Insular Capitol, 


Embury, Aymar II, House, F. D. Bartow, 
Woods Hole, Mass., ex. pl. (Lewis E. 
Welsh, ASSOC uaeedineatikenvenccnr=aehmas 89, 90 

Enright, John H. (See Frank Chouteau Brown) 

F 

Favrot & Livaudais, Ltd., Clarke’s Strand 
Garage, New Orleans, Cx. 0 en eee 

Forster, Frank J., House, Charles H. Cuno, 
Mesiden.? ex pichasoesswsny ones catenss 397, 398 

House, Mrs. Grace M. Burnham, Great Neck, 
IN een CEN D etree cnc nit ewer an ae tweere 399, 400 

Real Estate Office, Great Neck, N. Y., ex. 
DDS Ao cotevsh cask eee eres 483, 484 

Freelander, Joseph H., Model, Missouri Capitol 
Conimenihion. CX: sD h.a ecto w ence 09 eee wen 506 

Municipal Building, White Plains, N. Y., 
BRED Le pee ae har's.- spun eeea eta 562, 118 

Friedlander, Leo (Sculptor and Architect), 
“The Three Wise Men” Sculptured for a 
Chaneirat Berkeley, Calves ses ns cgeds «oes 4 


According to Subject—Continued 


11] 
Expositions Announcement of Third Pan- 
American Exposition of Architecture, 
Brenos (Aires. og caarenasie veces oa March 69 
*1927 Exposition of Architecture and Allied 
DT tSaoN ewe \\ Obici nsaticrces otamendeawatacs acind 361 
Heating Heating and Ventilating of Garages, 
Walter Pusch: as taeocs viewed retencsth sve 257 
Public Buildings—Heating and Ventilating, 
ALired Oy. OnnEr: oaks o: Seer otras crores 613 
Obituary Gillies, John Wallace........../ April 71 
Eiopkmns.. Walter Th. .cauee acces eee ee Jan. 63 
Loner birch. Biurdetted, «coos. cdeeens cad April 71 
awe Guyi. ox .uduganusutectornna we Looe 71 
Office Practice What Does the Architect Owe 
the Manufacturer? Oren Thomas......... 479 
Criticism and Ethics, Aymar Embury, II..... 73 
Public Buildings *Capitol of the Philippines, 
The, Charles. G. aa kei gh aie em ge 


*City and Town Halls, Charles G. Loring... .561 


Illustrations According to Architect 


*Designing Capitol Buildings, Joseph Pa 
Breedland etic, sctcat tas oat uvvesc te. en eee US 
*Designing and Planning of Court Houses, 
om LenmH Vek RETOWI incre meee tee LS 
*Hssex County Hall of Records...............509 
*Fire Alarm Headquarters, Boston........... 609 
*Fire House and _ Auditorium, Larchmont, 
*On the Designing of Fire Se iE on 
Heating and Ventilating Public Buildings, 
Altred, [ee Ofiner nica ctareasccs ates. seen o13 
Symbolho= War Wemorial-.ce. casoetitenssecce os 5 
Frost & Raymond, House, James H. Cleaves, 
WittchestermlWiasd., Ox Din. nupane cn henic 95, 96 


Fulton, George, Jr., House at Scarsdale, N. Y., 


Coot ne tc ocricsemitnscoar cance Bet oure 393, 394 
House in Westchester County, N. Y., ex. 
10) ee SOR ta ty SoS ERP IG GA Aatere 395, 396 
G 


Geiger, August (See A. Ten Ecyk Brown) 


Gilbert, Cass, Essex County Court House, 
Newarks exi» piioncoess a pschlante Ocoee ns 109 
Minnesota Capitol, St. Paul, ex. pl.......... 101 
West Virginia Capitol, Charleston, ex. pl., 
Aatereret ny eve etn vist Sara econ erator Frontis., 507, 508 
Goodhue, Bertram Grosvenor Associates, 
Nebraska Capitol, Lincoln, ex............. 102 
Green & Wicks (See William Pitkin, Jr., and 


Seward H. Mott) 
Groves, Eugene G., Mesa County Court House, 
Grand Iiinction,. Coldm Gr (plus... cadens es 112 
Grunsfeld, Ernest A., Jr., House, Paul A. Rie, 
Port Washington, N. Y., ex. pl. (First 
Prize in Common Brick House Competition 


—Clarence E. Stein, Assoc.)...c.iscsecccees 66 
Guerra, Cesar E., Nash Motor Car Co. Show 

Room, Havana, (eo REA OEE 0 Re OAT A aie Fs 48 
Guilbert & Betelle, ae County Hall of Rec- 

OLdS) Newark, Sex) Dlacsssem enon ace 509-512 
Gutte1son, Henry Laie Piste Truck Co. Garage 


and Service Bldg., San Francisco, ex. pl...36 
H 


Haldeman, H. F., Stutz Sales and Service 
Building, Hollywood, Cal.,- ex....'.......00. 53 
Harmon, Arthur Loomis, Shelton Hotel, 
VOEKMERER Ys iesietnd Ano Ga ecoed cacmncimona ashore oe 3 
Hart, Russell E., 
pt Coss Re evens coe tahoe Mees 33-436 
Hartman, pane: C., Fire Station, eee 
cial tes curr wvlat ni ee aersate a: ole store alta gia ee eae 91 


David, Wheeler-Beecher House, 
Contin, (S05 exiein: os arnnen oe oe 193-200, 503, 504 
Hood, Raymond M., Tribune Tower, Chicago, 
ex. (John Mead Howells, Assoc.) 7 
Hook, C. C., City Hall, Charlotte, N. C., ex...564 
Hoppin & Koen, Albany County Court House, 
NAL REX lew erenete tes ad a-aGince oer ciasm ea riels aeete 517 
Howe, Manning & Almy, First Prize Design, 
Cape Cod Cottage Competition, ex. pl...... 76 
Howells, John Mead (See Raymond M. Hood) 


Hunter, a C. & Bro., House, Elizabeth, N. a 
OX. Pls vvwccccscvcceecc vr ssctevces conser ssreseve 
Wea Spring field, Ne ae Dla centre meeeras 78 
House, Union. N. Jay lotus ao teen ution 80 
Huszagh & Hill, Kecce Ballroom, Chicago, 

Xt s | Diets aisiem otic eoiee eae mista s shares 13-16 
J 
Jones & Furbringer, Court House, Memphis 
POMEL ON, Sc seiese aelas ode ewsienlied canted ax RAN 108 
K 
Kahn, Albert, Inc., Ford Motor Car Co., Sales 
abil Service Bldg, INs | Veg CXwecis es came: 209 
Ford Motor Car Company ” Assembly Plant, 
SE ee AU EK teste sain naw Peat Paste deo 210, 311 
Dearborn Engineering Laboratory, Dearborn, 
MICH. | NOR hls Je cutee vines on ay winigheacidige ZAZ, 213 


According to Architect—Continued 


iv Index to Illustrations 
Fort Shelby Garage, Detroit, in.............. 214 Morgan, Sherley W., House, Sherley W. Mor- Ss 
Dodge Brothers Sales Room, Detroit, ex...... 34 Pan, PrincetonseNen ey OX Moe Plog vase ees 381-384 
Packard Sales & Service’ Bldg., Detroit, Morgan & Dillon (See A. Ten Eyck Brown) Sanger, Prentice, House, C. L. Hay, Newbury, 
(21 Shs ara OI rt oh, see 306, 310, 211, 35, 64 F N rex Fin! plein Saale wets eruaraetteietemeatan 25- 
Morgan, Walls & Clements, Automobile Sales 
Accessories and Garage Bldg., Detroit, ex. .237 Bldg... Lord Motor:.Car- Co;, ex. .24:05 57 Sawyer & Watrous (See Vorse, Kraetsch & 
bees ae Garage, Detroit, in... o0++-262 Franklin Motor Car Co., Automobile Sales & Kraetsch) : ; 
ES eS Fob hearer a ape 349 Service Bldg., Hollywood, Cal., ex. pl...... 5g Scheffer, Alfred A., House, D. W. White, 
Evening News Garage, Detroit, ex...........342 Interior of an Automobile Sales Room. .305, 308 Douglas Manor, N. Y., ex. in. pl....... 91, 92 
Keffer & Jones (See Vorse, Kraetsch & Kraetsch) Sales and Service Bldg., Gotfredson Trick Schmidt, Mott B., Remodeled Building on Mad- 
Kelly, Joseph Emmett, Real Estate Office, Corp., Los Angeles, ex. pl. oot. 0... <s«esinges 46 ison) Aves, News York) exsaelcenmees 186, 187 
a eas one PLA IN tec ae Bh Shop, Garage and Office mide? Hollysregis Pee & Weaver, Biltmore Garage, Los 
Uliam Cain, L4SSOC.) see ee eee sere renee (O21 GR: ai nonon AC Ar Grr hab waponoar ou aanc ee So 0 TIS ClES,.. EKavm wae demceesa sticternae Moen ete 62 
Kennedy, Frederick, Studebaker Sales Building, Star Motor Car Co. Sales Building and a Pt The. Breakers, Palm Beach, ex. in. pl...... 
Pasadena, €X.....eceeeeeseeceeeeeee ec seeeeeeees 45 age, Hollywood, Cal., ex. in. pl........ 300A ST 6 Reta 2h: occa eee eee SCE 453-456, 89-96 
Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Fire Station, Bev- Mountjoy & Frewen, Garage and Sales Build- Shepard & Stearns, Shop Window at 90 Berke- 
Crly MASS eX taDI chnes Hechimucesinner sl omeas 592 ing, Buick Motor Co., Denver, ex. pl...... 44 ley: Sts - Boston. Giko eon beaches one 189 
pac aay aaa, IMass-,. -ex.. pl. (GP: ae Lincoln Automobile Agency Building, we Shoemaker, Marshall N., Washington Terminal 
mit & SSOCi I cis. olcin-a.«, Wein Welsie-« sietehe) 9, oped acere 080.0 VEL, (OX. ee te Rec stu ce seer eser rer scesesiog Garage, Newark, ex. pl rhe Rh Pe eerie ore 55 
Kregelius, Herman, Fire Station and Signal Musick, G. Meredith, Entrance to Republic Shreve & Lamb, Show Window, 131 E. 57th 
Headquarters, Cleveland, ex........... 586, 589 Building Garage, Denver, EXP ec reer 238 St. eNews Work cexs gs ea eens 191 
Krokyn, Browne & Rosenstein, Shop Front on Oo Simon & Bassett, Town Hall and Fire Sta- 
Charles 4St., ebOStOuy NeXe. 5 seen cece gel 184,185 _tion, Swedesboro, IN ae, OX eee ee eee serene 127 
ib O’Connell & Shaw, rice Alarm Headquarters, Bere = re one aa Me House 
Z} ’ ’ 
; Boston, = tay ) erage oodncooDoUNaadans 609, oe Monroe, La., ec> plat He Land Weal 
Lamb, Thomas W., Ziegfeld Theater, New Ogilvie, David A., House, J. H. Kelleher, Pasa Curtis Smith, A i) 111 
ee eet nbn nine dena, ex.. pl. (Second Prize in Common Curtis Smith, ASSOC.) se eee se be nee eee ene 
Z fie, oe P 414-416, 81-83 Brick House Competition))....... 5.022.000 e5 67 Smith, P. H. (See Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley) 
dee eae Biya ate wm 3 Olcott, Horatio W., Hin Station and Town Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Grand Circus Gar- 
Land, H. H. (See J. W. Smith) Hall, Milburn, N. J., exse.itsc.cescncens 561, 125 AGEN MDETOIts TEE o< ciarc aaih- eae seam a ecene 236 
er i eatiee Town Hall, ee elie nore Brothers Motor Car Co., Detroit Show 
PRES POX A TD Detectretn tema cieetas a oteue ve eee eto arn melt : P OMT HIM otsvorsis are eauiart = vere) Hroveltrars are seinig Sheena 311 
arson & Mclaren, Baker Garage, Sgt Spink, C. R., Pierce Arrow Sales and Service 
re CRU EEK oP Thc cclers’ ssvciaietelee cieisieretnyetate’ass ereve wl 235, 239} Park & Morgan, House, Dr. D. B. Sinclair, Bldg., Hollywood, Cal., EX. cece e cers eee eeeee 43 
Law, Law & Potter, House, William W. Gir Princeton. Ny Js ex. ins pliner 875.35 Stebbins & Watkins, Fire Station, Danvers, 
gill, Madison, Wis., ex. pl.. .389, 390 Parker, William Stanley, Shop Front......... 192 ML aS SU OX ees aceite eiatateccroreroce ela niaraieat op nie Ae ePere 590 
House, Dr. William) A. Mowry, Madison, Parmelee, E. D., Real Estate Office, Larch- Stein, Clarence S. (See Ernest A. Grunsfeld, Jr.) 
VAG WMEX Dl asin. cavemrare erase sales t(oe rea ma ss 387, 388 MONt WN] BYs OKs. Dla as aves desu tesimacites ia 491, 492 Strickland, Blodget & Law, Shop and Office 
Lenygon, Francis, Shop Front, 16 East 60th Patterson & Willcox, Real Estate Office, Ken- Building, 24 Newbury St., Boston, ex. 
SHEN Cy, MMOLE DON con pe neltein ese were « aeons 190 ilworth, Great Neck, NY terexe SplTes ABSSpAS mae owe scl. ete tncaiee sharers cicictoiatetate aisrscotalc ake rsiater tater 178, 179 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc., Bolling Jones Patton, Lewis C., Todhunter, 119 E. 57th St, Sturgis, R. Clipston, Robbins Memorial Town 
Building, Atlanta, NER ge OID Nathan, BOLT New York, N. Y, Seda asta teenie cs ciate 180, 181 Hall} “Arlington, Mass., exe itlji.....esnucn 563 
Loeb, Laurence M., House, Louis Jaskow, New Peck, Laurence 1a ‘(See William L,. Bottomley) Swartwout, Egerton, Missouri Capitol, Jeffer- 
Rochelle, N. Y.,. ex. pl. (First Mention Pell, & Corbett, Municipal Group, Springfield, te pie Cty ep Pra’ sc ere ie 9 ety: 
Common Brick House Competition)........ 70 ‘ ASSep VOR a rely she's cree a pigip wisleleln debelets digieinsisinisiate Sana own a iltor ONT. fF CEXi Phe anereniacrers 
Loring, Charles G., Shop Building, Chestnut or Harty jaer Sales and PREECE = r 
Dire OSTOM ME CR alyaimeiieres eas ae isniscetesras 182, 183 F Brag Oe. al, €X. seeps eeeeesee nes 
Lowell, Guy, New York County Court House, pitking eso lane ads Mota hie Thomas, Andrew J., Real Estate Office, Fox 
Tnjdiow Fe Pte eu Rint Building Whcee trance, House, Mrs. Henry Stephens, Grosse Meadows, Hartsdale, INS exe in pl. 
mack, IN. Jo, €X2 Diisscsccecses ”'565, 114 coe Mich., ex. (Charles A. icine ees Terie pe Cawsrnaranternse Pertae 496 
Ly , Ao Ceie es | ie nt ORE 7 Ae bis PCHt.) Bc honsn OFA a alow cae eeaeaateete Crenihe 474 ibbitts, rman (Landscape rchitect), 
pase “& Place, City geal, Yuma, -Ariz., S16 Forecourt Entrance, House, D. M. Ferry, Entrance Court, eee Charles Stone, Lo- 
MCT ra. Se as Tere Jr., Grosse Point, Mich., ex. cronies, cust Valley, N: op atbustosare newest atalex hale Satna rey 
M & Ackerman cArcnts:) ites ances steers Tooker & Marsh, ORS Barina Show Rooms and 
House in Buffalo, ex. (Green & NWitke;, Garage, Brooklyn, OR. nso aislelive seiginuatetalasyetertenenate 59 
TAT CHESS Metin ne eatiske sain eistocce Sele siorsia tere eaves 480 Topnick, John C., House, John C. Topnick, 


MacLaren, T., 


Central Fire Station, Colorado 


OMCs eX. Dlsincacere sccaneeaneemeress 586, 588 
ee et Real Estate Office, Can- 
aly alty Corp., Great Neck, N. Y., 


RMR visre cesar siesiewe Cale adie tie emery One 487, 488 
Mann & 5 Real Estate Office, Rus- 
sell Gardens, Great Neck, N. Y., ex. pl.481, 482 
Marston, Van Pelt & Maybury, Automobile 
Sales Building, San Franncisco, ex.......... 52 
Pierce Arrow Sales Building, Pasadena, ex..37 
Marye, P. Thornton (See A. Ten Eyck Brown) 
Mayo, Cowell, Bissell & Co., Fire Alarm Of- 


Hee wotock tors Cals ex.) plicancsenestuae. 611 
McCabe, George M., Show Windows on two 
streets: (The) Hayden! Co.); oxi... chs. s keene 191 
McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin, New York Tel- 
ephone Co. Bldg., West Street, New York, 
OKI eG nites cs ncetaate co's Mines iets eauhh creme tines 
McKim, Mead & White, Rhode Island Capitol, 
PPO VACETICEN OK Pilemieamiuns omic ate ce 97 
Mellon, E. P., Mellon Building, Choate School, 
nen ee ae, mee eee 129-132, 23, 24 
Miller & Reeves, House, Hugh Bone, Colum- 
US: BO eT a nlne cto hi anes oe pune Sek nie 81, 82 
House, Homer Bostwick, Columbus, O., ex. 
VIM sinin sc ec ce ree een es oo ss: inne EN oe ore pd are 83, 84 
riagae, William A. Fritsche, Columbus, 0.85, 86 


Mink, Charles F., Fire House and Auditorium, 
Larchmont, N. Yo ex, pl, (Otte, Re He- 
EEE A SEOCH) aeaicinarchinas cme tea ema pana eS 

Moore, Frank, Fire House and Town Hall, 
Wrarcnmontc «Ncw Ss, vex, Dis sascpanic ocecs ms 120 


Platt, Charles A. (See William Pitkin, Jr., and 
Seward H. Mott, Landscape Archts.) 

Pope, John Russell, City Hall and Memorial 
Monument, it lattsbure, N. Y., ex. pl,. 566, 119 

Post, George B. & Sons, ‘Hotel Statler Garage, 


Bir thaloweeemp lesa siciierntyns ace setcraiere'y ohare 40 
Pringle & Smith, Ramp Garage, Atlanta, ex. 
TS See tik We ARISE DEE OA noe Rea Si ye OS 
Purdy, Arthur, Office and House of ‘Thomas 
J. Good, Pelham Manor, N. Y., ex. pl. 
CEI eR toe fs ONT Kk ee ied 489, 490 
R 
Radcliff, KE. S. (See J. W. Royer) . 
Rankin, Kellogg & Crane, Byberry Fire 
House; Pbilasmexe ep larecde dts ciscwarceinesait(stsle 122 
pa County Court House, Cincinnati, 
0} Nee ao Sin eR EC OCR OTICMa opy Ga EN eto ide 107 
Ray, George oe" Packard Sales Room, Wash- 
WIS EON. ON ee leia iss eheca sistas tures aretha) cte'sVorwree atelnininis tet 39 
Richards, McCarty & Bulford, Hardin County 
Court House, Kenton, O., ex. in. pl....... 110 


Rickard, Greville, Dawson Building, 19 E. 60th 
Sipe New Vonks « OX acer est eae selects es 337-340 
Ritchie, Parsons & Taylor, Police Department 


Headquarters, Boston, ex. in. pl....... 539-544 
Roberts, E. E., Packard Motor Car Co. Show 
Room. Chicago.c itiescse nerds creniarcperas 308 
Rogers, Willard, Catawba County Court 
House> Newton; N.C... ex: in. (Dplevi- om 106 
Royer, J. W., Douglas County Court House, 
Superior, Wis., ex: J(B. Seo Radeltt, 
ASSOCW Op aea.c np pinion S aete ew SG tee ais aimee art pee 17 


Pittsburgh, ex. pl. (Third Prize in Com- 
mon Brick House Competition)............. 68 
Trowbridge & Ackerman (See William Pitkin, 
Jr., and Seward H. Mott, Landscape Ar- 
chitects) 
Tyre, Phillip S., Show Room and Accessory 
Shop, Ford Motor Co., Philadelphia, ex. pl., 38 
Packard Garage, Philadelphia, in...260, 261, 309 


U 
Urban, Joseph (See Thomas W. Lamb) 
Vv 


Vorse, Kraetsch & Kraetsch, Municipal Court 
and Public Safety Building, Des Moines, 
ex. (Keffer & Jones; Sawyer & Watrous, 
ASSOC: Wakes tieatelae Mee cats aie Care aieractneee irc Rae ae 


Walcott, Russell S., House, Donald B. Doug- 
las, Winnetka, Ill., ex. pl. (Fourth Prize 
in Common Brick House Competition)..... 69 

Way, Charles H., House, Miss Georgia H. 
Emery, Brookline, Mass., ex. pl. (Second 
Mention Common Brick House Competi- 
tion) 


Weibly, W. 


ex. 
Welsh, Lewis E. (See Aymar Embury II) 
Whilden, O. D., Fire Station, Birmingham, 

ATS OX ciasts wate o puasdio's ¢ alt dere oe «aie ae 5 
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LOVISVILLE CEMENT CO, 


MANUFACTURERS 
LOUISVILLE, KY, 


65 LBS.NET. 


Another Reason for BRLXMENT 


ANY of the difficulties in main- 

taining the winter building 
schedule are entirely eliminated for 
the architect who specifies BRIX- 
MENT for mortar. Because another 
unusual quality of BRIXMENT 
mortar is that the setting time can be 
accurately controlled to reduce the 
chances of freezing to the minimum. 
Send for your copy of “BRIXMENT 
for Cold-Weather Masonry”; it tells 
the story in a nutshell. Louisville 
Cement Company, Incorporated, 
General Offices: Louisville, Kentucky. 


Cement Manufacturers for Nearly a Century 


BRIXMEN Pres: 
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Halts Fire where it Starts 


These light, strong, clean, white tile not only speed 
partition work, but constitute the finest fire-stop 
you could specify. Theyre gypsum rock —can't 
burn nor transmit fire. Granted a firesafe floor 
and ceiling, Pyrobar Partition Tile will confine a 
fire absolutely to its point of origin. And there’s 
no cost-handicap. 


Pyrobar offer splendid insulation to temperature 
and sound. And they permit of inexpensive altera- 
tion, since they may be sawed readily without 
damage to adjacent walls. 


May we place the full, interesting architectural 
data in your files? Mail the coupon. 


UNITE D 7S TAT ES 9G YPS UVa G Ora ASi Ney 
General Offices: Dept. R, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, II. 


PYROBAR 


PARTITION TILE 


Made by the United States Gypsum Company 


Hotel Duluth, Duluth, Minnesota 

Architects: M. Tullgren & Son 

Contractors: Jacobson Brothers 

165,000 sq. ft. Pyrobar Partition 
Tile Used 


US 


O 


MAIL THIS NOW 


United States Gypsum Company 
Dept. R, 205 West Monroe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Please forward your special data on Pyrobar 
Partition Tile. 
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INDOORS in cold weather 
OUTDOORS in hot weather 


FFICIENT insulation prevents heat-loss in winter and heat- 
invasion in summer. Architects and contractors recom- 
mend Masonite for its insulation efficiency and because, being 
all-wood, it handles easily and without waste. Masonite replaces 
other materials and effects many building economies. It adds to 
the comfort, strength and permanence of new and old structures. 


Insulation efficiency proved by actual tests 


Unbiased official tests prove the actual heat-resistance of 
Masonite. It is used as sheathing without paper. There is no 
waste— 1000 feet of Masonite covers 1000 feet of structure. 
Sheathing boards come 4’ x 8’— 9’— 10’ and 12’. Saws easily. 


Plaster bond, nail pull, moisture resistance 


Over 1000 pounds pull per square foot cannot separate plaster 
(set and dried for one week) from Masonite’s smooth surface. 
Masonite insulating lath comes 24” x 48”—100 square feet to the 
bundle. It is an absolutely grainless product, practically elimi- 
nating cracks and bulging. 


Nail pull resistance is exceptionally high. The strength of the 
material and its resistance to moisture as well as heat show up 
best in comparative tests. Masonite insulates wherever used 
and deadens sound in walls, floors and ceilings. 


Send for sample—make your own comparisons 


Masonite is sold by lumber dealers. Let us send a sample so you 
may make your own comparisons. Write for literature telling 
how it is made, its many uses, the results of tests that prove its 
insulating efficiency and other valuable features. 


We invite architects to write for the Masonite Specifica- 
tion Book, just off the press. It contains much new and 
valuable data on the subject of insulation and the applica- 
tion of insulating material. 


MASON FIBRE COM PAN Y 
Dept. 601 111 W. Washington St. 
CHILGAG OEE La 


one LUMBER 


© 1927, F.C STRUCTURAL INSULATION 
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ACID -ALKALI-AND-FLAME -RESISTANT NON - ABSORBENT NON- CONDUCTING * 


or [he Laboratory 


| Base right kind of a laboratory is 
the only satisfactory background 
for accuracy and efficiency in labora- 
tory work—which demand fixed equip- 
ment, as well as general lay-out and de- 
sign, that is exactly right. 


Experience of 20 years—in hundreds 
of modern educational, scientific and 
industrial laboratories — demonstrates 
conclusively that Alberene Stone meets 
every laboratory requirement as no 
other material does. 


Alberene Stone is a natural quarried 
stone—hard, dense, close-grained, non- 
porous, non-absorbent. It is chemically 
inert and highly resistant to acids and 
alkalis even in the presence of high tem- 
perature. It is wear-proof, heat-and- 
cold proof, moisture-proof. Its surface 
will not chip, flake or pit, is smooth and 
easily kept clean. It can be sawed, 
grooved, tongued, turned, shaped and 
fabricated in any desired form, without 
chipping or spalling. 


Alberene Stone, moreover, is the least expen- 
sive material that can be used for laboratory 
fixed equipment. Its first cost—never higher 
than that of substitute materials—is its one 
and only cost, because of its time-and-service- 
defying qualities. 


Write for the bulletin on Alberene Stone 
Laboratory Equipment, giving details and 
specifications. The specialized experience 
of the Company’s technical experts is freely 
offered to all without cost or obligation. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY P 
153 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK | Boston College 


Baltimore Boston Buffalo Chicago Cleveland Newark 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Richmond St.Louis 


ALBERENE STONE 


QUARRIED FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
THE INDESTRUCTIBLE MATERIAL FOR LABORATORY USE 


STANDARD ALSO FOR TOILET. URINAL AND SHOWER PARTITIONS, STAIR TREADS, ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 
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1924354000 
Sf 9 
During the year just closed more Webster Sys- 
tems were installed than in any preceding year: 
The total is now above 41,000. 
Branch Offices and Repre- Many factors have contributed to this result 
sentatives in the Following ... the merits of Webster equipment ... our 
Cities: 38 years of experience ... a nation-wide sales 
Albany iaiwenkee and service organization . .. adherence to the 
Amarillo, Tex. Mi li : ; 
Reh, ee Pew Hoven: policy of selling Webster Systems... 
“A ri City aa aise 
Baltimore ew Yor ° ¢ 
shee an Eroaha Pes For the years ahead, we pledge continuation of 
a ag ae our efforts to maintain and improve these factors 
Chattanooga Portland, Ore. of Webster Systems 
ee paiie 4 A 
incinnati ichmon _ 
Cleveland Roanoke From those who have not used Webster Service, 
Columbus Rochester ioe r je 
Dallas St. Louis we solicit an opportunity to demonstrate its 
Denver Saginaw Fs 
Des Moines Salt Lake City worth. Consult nearest branch listed at the left— 
Detroit San Francisco 2 z ’ 
Easton Scranton local address is given in your phone book. 
Grand Rapids Seattle 
Houston Spartanburg 
Indianapolis Spokane 
Jacksonville Syracuse = since 1888 
Kansas City Tampa 
Los Angeles Toledo 
Louisville Washington 
Memphis Wilkes-Barre 


In Canada 
DARLING BROTHERS, Ltd. 


Montreal, Canada 


Toronto Winnipeg, Man, 
Halifax, N. S. Windsor, Ont. 
Calgary, Alta. Quebec, P. Q. 
Vancouver Ottawa, Ont. 


of Steam Heating 


Warren Webster & Co.—Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating —Camden, N. J.—52 Branch Offices 
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Consistency of Design and Materials 


It is a noble thing to erect a memorial _ rials clothes the architect's conception in 
to carry down through the years the permanent beauty. It expresses a ma- 
memory of high character and great jesty through the splendor of its appear- 
achievement, as has been done in the ance which is demanded by the noble 
John B. Murphy Memorial, Chicago, character of most memorial designs. 
for which Marshall & Fox were the Upon request, we shall be glad to fur- 
architects. Here the use of a worthy — nish you with plate illustrations of some 
material was necessarily called for by the of the beautiful memorials which have 
lofty ideals which inspired its erection. been constructed of Indiana Limestone. 

Indiana Limestone used for memo- Address, Box 766, Bedford, Indiana. 
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Textured Walls! 


The ideal surfacing material 
for interior walls is Textone. 
It is a proved, certain and 
trouble-free product. It is 
sponsored by the world’s 
largest producers of wall 
surfacing materials. 


TEXTONE introduces no 
experiments into your plans. 
Any painter-decorator can 
apply it, and produce any 
desired texture in any wanted 
tone or combination of tones. 
Textone enables you to carry the feel- 
ing of your exterior and interior design 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


through to a logical conclusion. 
xX () N a Youll want the detailed, illustrated 
specification data on Textone for your 


THE PLASTIC PAINT files—and the coupon below will bring 
Made by the United States Gypsum Company it. Have it mailed now. 
US UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


General Offices: Dept. 127, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
( MAIL THIS TODAY! 


fear ae kg nes ee geen ee 
UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


Dept. 127, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send your special information on Textone. 
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UNIVE Res TY SB Gases Nias 


This is one of the new buildings, of the Emory 
University group, in which Georgia Marble is used 
for the exterior, interior finish, and stack floors. 


Architects, appreciating the fact that Georgia Marble 
possesses both beauty and durability, are using it 
extensively in buildings where good appearance and 
permanence are necessities. 


Georgia Marble is produced in White, Pink, and Gray. 
The supply of Georgia Marble has not even been 
“scratched”. You may plan the erection of the first 
building of a group knowing that in years to come 
Georgia Marble of similar appearance may be ob- 
tained for later buildings in this development. 


The Georgia Marble Company, Tate, Georgia; New 
York. 1328 Broadway; Atlanta, 511 Bona Allen 
Building; Chicago, 456 Monadnock Building. 


GEORGIA MARBLE 
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Permanent Buildings 


% EMENTILE” is the logical roof for all 
Public Buildings as well as “the Roof for 
all Industries.”’ \ 


“CEMENTILE” comes 
in three types: Red In- 
terlocking for pitched 
roofs; Fiat and Channel 
for flat or pitched roofs 
where it is desired to 
waterproof with a com- 
position covering. 

“CEMENTILE"” islaid 
directly on the roof pur- 
lins. 


Theatres, Schools, Hospitals, Banks, and simi- \ 
lar institutions, built to serve the public year 
after year, require a Roof in keeping with en- 
during building construction. 


“‘Cementile’’ on such buildings has proven its 
True Economy through Low First Cost, Absolute 
Fire-safety, No Maintenance, and Permanent 
Efficiency. 

The illustrations above show Keith’s Theatre, Atlanta, Georgia, with 
Interlocking Cementile Roof; First National Bank, Chillicothe, Ohio, 


roofed with Flat Cementile; and a section of Flat Cementile Roof 
of South Hills High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Send the coupon for catalog including 
Important Roofing Data 


[eRe ge ee eke: gee ras | 


American Cement Tile Mfg. Co. 
101 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me ‘‘Cementile’’ Literature 
containing important Roofing information. 


American Cement Tile Manufacturing Co. 


Dy rn g Y= eee EES BR yA COD eR Be DU 
101 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. eel ana Geet ; 
PLANTS: RT a TE oe Se ee | 
Wampum, Pa., Lincoln, N. J., Birmingham, Ala. be 
OFFICES: SARs fee 


Pittsburgh « New York < Philadelphia ~ Birmingham ~« Atlanta) ~~~ _______~_- 4 
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BAKER.SIMONDS &CO. 


INVESTMENT SECURINIES 


Entrance, Buhl Building, Detroit. Michigan, Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Architects. 


Faced Throughout With 


TERRA COTTA 


A cherished speculative formula went to the winds in the de- 
signing of the Buhl Building. Costly lower story finish at the 
expense of suitable dignity in finishing the shaft above formed 
no part of the conception in this fine office building. It is 
faced throughout with Terra Cotta in a beautiful mottled grey 
glaze harmonizing with the granite base and entrance columns. 


Note: Many fine motifs for treating Terra Cotta will be found in our vol- 
ume ‘Terra Cotta of the Italian Renaissance,’’ $3.00 per copy on approval. 


NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 
19 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Antiques and Their Collecting 


A Review by WAYNE PETTIT 


VOLUME quite as worthy of the poet’s ear as 
of the hand of the art connoisseur is “The Col- 
lecting of Antiques,” written by Esther Single- 
ton, present editor of The Antiquarian as well as author 
or editor of a number of dis- 
tinguished books for readers 
interested in the fine arts. 
Her discriminating pen de- 
scribes, with delicate skill and 
keen, experienced insight, va- 
rious types of collectors’ hob- 
bies, ranging from china 
through furniture to textiles, 
clocks and metal work, in 
terms sufficiently lucid for 
the novice, yet complex 
enough .to hold the profes- 
sional’s interest and attention. 
The first chapter, compris- 
ing fully a third of the entire 
volume, deals with china, the 
rapid growth of “China- 
mania,’ the fascination 
each variety, its artistic appeal, the grace of each pattern. 
Tracing the original taste in china from the intricate de- 
signs, the imaginative decorations of the Orientals, she 
gives a foundation for the development of the more 
modern Chelsea and Bow, really the first to make a 
definite appearance in the English china world, and she 
dwells upon the tints of Derby, rivaled only by Worces- 
ter in splendid luster. Following the growth of English 
ceramics chronologically rather than in relation to sub- 
stance or pattern, Leeds, certainly one of the most pop- 
ular for collectors of porcelain ware, appears, and then 
Lowestoft. And in the midst of this practical porcelain 
discourse, Miss Singleton, with delightful naivete and 
sophisticated maturity, narrates the well known “willow 
pattern” history, skillfully concealing uninteresting but 
useful facts under an amusing story. With amazing dex- 
terity this facile-penned woman gives us the quite roman- 
tic but jolly explanation of the English “Toby jugs” in 
the very next paragraph. Certainly an able collector, 
with the fantastic pen of the story teller! Few authors 
deal so fully with the history of china in England. 
Miss Singleton then turns to china better known—at 
least in this country,—the Blue Staffordshire, Wedge- 
wood, the celebrated Jasper ware, and then to Spode, 
connoting nothing less than “high tea” in a stately old 
room filled with essence of aged beauty. Luster—silver, 
gold and copper! She deals with foreign wares; Dres- 
den, which in reality directed the way for early English; 
Sevres guided by the elegant taste of Mme. de Pompa- 


of 


Eighteenth Century Chintz, ““Apotheosis of Washington” 


Illustration from ‘“‘The Collecting of Antiques” 


dour, gorgeous in ornamentation; Persian pottery whose 
iridescent surfaces cause the imagination to glow with 
dreams of wealth of untold centuries—musk, minarets, 
magic. In contrast with this exotic dream of fairy china, 
the charm of glass 1s as cool 
as a water lily, seemingly too 
aloof, too aristocratic to be 
affected by the human touch, 
impassionate except in its 
glorious color, its translucent 
glamour. It is impossible to 
give even the names of all the 
glasses described and _ illus- 
trated, but the Waterford, 
scintillating and sparkling, 
gleaming and glistening; Ve- 
netian, designed to please the 
esthetic taste of the most 
discriminating ; Bristol, fa- 
mous for its glorious deep 
blues—none of these three 
can be passed by slightingly. 
Irom static, rigid china we 
turn to the warm glow of English and American silver, 
great quantities of which must have existed in the early 
days,—huge chargers for the boar’s head; trenchers, ex- 
quisite in workmanship; drinking goblets for the enor- 
mous quantities of ales and wines consumed to wash 
down the more solid foods. Outside of monasteries few 
actual examples of these earlier types are extant, not only 
because of the disastrous demands of the king’s ex- 
chequer, but because of the ever-changing claims of fash- 
ion. The gradual vogue for coffee and tea, the more 
rapid acceptance of chocolate, the innovation of the fork, 
all called for constant changes in patterns and pieces- 
After delighting our eyes and ears with these charm: 
ing descriptions, Miss Singleton calmly asserts that there 
is really no use bothering with the ornamental,—china, 
old silver, brasses, and glass,—unless we have, primarily, 
the background for these objects—furniture; for, after 
all, furniture is the essential in household comfort or 
beauty, be it Chippendale or Hepplewhite or Adam. 
This volume is not astoundingly unique because of any 
startling discoveries or revelations; yet in no one place, 
regardless of the direction of one’s interest, does the 
writer fail to hold one’s attention. Volume on volume 
has been written on each of the subjects with which Miss 
Singleton deals, but one can find few books which cover 
as adequately what Miss Singleton portrays by her illus- 
trations of pieces and by her careful, accurate language. 


THE COLLECTING OF ANTIQUES. By Esther Singleton. 338 pp., 
74% x 9% ins. Price $7.50. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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HOUSE & GARDEN’S 
Second Book of Interiors 


VERY little while a new volume is added to the 

House & GARDEN series, which deals with houses, 
their exteriors and interiors, and their gardens. In this, 
the latest and by far the most helpful and stimulating 
of these volumes, there has been collected the very best 
of the invariably excellent matter which has appeared in 
House & GARDEN during the past year or two. It is 
a volume valuable alike to the architect, the interior 
decorator and the home owner, as well as to the large 
number of people casually interested in interior decoration. 


— weg 


mest OR 
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EVEN hundred illustrations deal with every depart- 

ment of the house,—entrance porches, vestibules and 
halls; reception and living rooms; libraries, dining rooms 
and kitchens; stairways; bedrooms and bathrooms; 
verandas and terraces, all these illustrations presenting the 
most perfectly planned and beau“ifully arranged examples, 
the greater part of which are of dstinctly moderate cost. 
Other departments deal with color schemes of which a 
great many are suggested ; with accessories, such as book- 
cases and built-in bookshelves; lamps and lamp shades; 
mirrors and other details of furnishing; and one section 
is given up to illustrations and text which make entirely 
plain the types of furniture of the different historic periods. 


It would be impossible to over-emphasize the value of this 
work to anyone interested in its subject. ; 


223 pages. 9%¢ x 12% inches. Price $5. 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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OLD ARCHITECTURE IN SOUTHERN MEXICO. By Garrett 
Van Pelt, Jr., A.L.A. 125 pp., 10 x 13% ins. Price $10 Net. 
J. H. Jansen, Cleveland. 

HE traveler who crosses the Rio Grande from 

Texas into Mexico enters not only into another 
country but literally into another age. The first 
day’s journey may be through a country best described 
as “nondescript,” having the ugliness of the “States” and 
the squalor of Mexico without being really representative 
of either. But presently the prospect changes, and the 
traveler is in a region delightfully and refreshingly “for- 
eign,”—in an age which might be the eighteenth century 

or the seventeenth,—in short he is well into Mexico, a 

land which notwithstanding all its revolutions and upheav- 

als is still as Spanish as the provinces of Spain itself. 

Everything about him belongs to other times and to 
other lands. To a traveler wearied by life in the usual 
hideous American city,—its dirty and shabby water front, 
uncouth suburbs, and the general meanness and uneven- 
ness of even the most opulent quarters of the city,— 
there come visions of towns made up of low buildings— 
white, cream, pink, buff, or gray—chiefly two or three 
stories high; of walled-in gardens, whose trees are seen 
above the walls, and of whose greenery glimpses are 
caught through partly open doors or wrought iron gates ; 
of cities whose skylines are enlivened by countless church 
towers which loom up above the low, spreading masses 
of building ; of many domes covered with tiles of brilliant 
colors—blue, red, green, orange, black and gold, which 
flash in the blazing sunlight. Entering the town he will 
find it to be surprisingly quiet and leisurely,—narrow, 
stone-paved streets which occasionally broaden out into 
tiny squares ; moss-grown fountains ; metal grilles at win- 
dows or doors; countless open church doors, through 
which one sees cool, shaded, cavernous interiors, and per- 
haps altar retablos, carved and richly colored and gilded. 

It may be that the effort to adapt for use in California, 

Florida and elsewhere some of the types of Spanish archi- 

tecture (to add further to the already bewildering num- 

ber of “styles” already in use) has been responsible for 
the appearance of the many recent works on Spain and 

Spanish architecture. Only too many, however, have 

failed of being as helpful as they might have been be- 

cause so many of their illustrations (which are really 
what are most important) have been of buildings which 
are not, at present at least, of particular interest,—florid 
facades of churches, domes of cathedrals or convent 
chapels, fronts or courtyards of ancient monasteries or 
episcopal palaces turned into city halls or municipal build- 
ings. Mr. Van Pelt, however, an architect of Pasadena, 
has included in this volume illustrations of what are much 
more practical,—the exteriors of medium sized or small 
houses in town or country, their patios, arcades, bal- 
conies, doors and windows and metal grilles. Mexican 
architecture like that of Spain gains a great part of its 
effectiveness from its abrupt contrast—extreme simplic- 
ity brought into contrast with luxuriant use of ornament. 
But even this use of ornament when carefully analyzed 
will be found comparatively easy to achieve and partic- 
ularly appropriate for working out in stucco or cast 
stone; in fact with the aid of a few simple moulds one 
could produce in durable material many of the capitals, 
corbels, balustrades, pilasters, spandrels and entablatures, 
which make Mexican and Spanish buildings interesting. 
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SPANISH INTERIORS AND FURNITURE; Volume 3. By 
Arthur Byne and Mildred Stapley. 300 Plates, 934 x 13% ins. 
Price $25. William Helburn, Inc., New York. 


EARCH for novelty in the way of architecture, in- 
terior decoration and furnishing which during the last 
few years has led to the wide use of styles English, 
French, and Italian, has more recently brought about in- 
terest in the Spanish, and considerable experimenting 
(much of it upon a large scale) has led not only to in- 
creased interest in Spanish types but also to a more 
intelligent understanding of their use. But it is open to 
question whether, after all, Spanish types are generally 
appropriate for use in America today. The style could 
never be done justice to unless handled with a reserve 
which is utterly beyond the comprehension of the aver- 
age American home owner, and if it be treated in the 
way which 99 per cent of Americans desire it will lose 
every vestige of its character. Then again it is a type 
which requires for its proper interpretation large areas 
and extensive wall spaces; it would hardly lend itself 
well to the tiny houses which high building costs render 
necessary today. Thus, unless one is prepared to build 
upon a fairly generous scale and to exercise considerably 
more than usual restraint in demanding ornament (and 
particularly ‘“‘comfort”), it would be better by far to 
make use of some other type,—perhaps that of the Eng- 
lish cottage or manor house, which in fact meets the 
average American much more than half way, and which 
can be properly developed upon a scale large or small. 
These observations upon general use of the Spanish 
type have been suggested by an examination of Volume 
3 of this excellent series on Spanish domestic interiors. 
Mr. and Mrs. Byne are Americans who for many years 
have lived in Spain and who have acquired a deep under- 
standing and appreciation of things Spanish. Their well 
trained taste in architecture and decoration leads of 
course to their presentation of illustrations of excellent 
interiors, but the excellence is primarily architectural, 
and unless one is prepared to pay for architectural ex- 
cellence with considerable sacrifice of domestic ease, the 
Spanish type had best be let alone,—admired, but not 
often used. There are certain people who care little or 
nothing for ease and comfort if only a thing be correct 
architecturally. For these, but not often for others, is 
the Spanish type, if the style is to be successfully used. 
The Spanish interior, like the Italian, is highly archi- 
tectural. It makes large use of textured plaster for 
walls, and ceilings are likely to be either of plaster or of 
wood treated in a way which is primarily architectural. 
Floors are likely to be of brick, stone or tile, or some- 
times of wood, but with only very sparse use of rugs, and 
more often of none whatever. Furniture is chiefly of 
wood and rectilinear; only very rarely is upholstery used, 
and even then with a complete disuse of springs except 
where considerable liberty has been taken with the type. 
Great splendor is of course possible by using ironwork 
and tiles and other forms of pottery, and it is largely this 
beauty which leads many to an attempted use of the 
Spanish type, very often resulting in over-decoration. 
From the illustrations contained in this volume archi- 
tects and interior decorators may readily acquire a wealth 
of suggestion. The genius which devised the marvels of 
wrought iron, carved wood and polychrome tile found 
means of using them to produce incomparable effects, 
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GRADE SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS; BOOK II 


IFS no department of architecture have the last ten 
years seen quite the progress which has been made 
with schoolhouses, a class of buildings of the first im- 
portance, since they exert a strong influence upon their 
communities, and by their architectural excellence or the 
lack of excellence they elevate or lower the architectural 
standards of entire districts. Study of school structures, 
particularly at the hands of a group of well known archi- 
tects, has resulted in their being given a high degree of 
architectural distinction and dignity in the way of de- 
sign, while study directed toward their planning and 
equipment has led to their being practical and convenient 
far beyond what was regarded as an advanced standard 
of efficiency anywhere in America even a few years ago. 


Kensington Schoolhouse, Great Neck, N. Y. 
Wesley Sherwood Bessell, cArchitect 


HIS volume, a companion to another published in 

1914, records the results of endless study and experi- 
ment in different parts of the country, summed up and 
presented. By illustrations of exteriors and interiors, 
by floor plans and carefully written descriptions and 
articles by well known architects and educators, the pres- 
ent high standard of schoolhouse design is made plain, 
and these results which have been achieved by a few 
architects and school boards are thus made possible to 
all architects who are interested in schoolhouse design. 
The compiler has selected from almost 1000 exteriors 
and floor plans the school buildings to be illustrated, 
and the volume records “‘a process of innovation and 
elimination, namely, the introduction. from time to time 
of features which have been deemed desirable and prac- 
tical, and the elimination of things which, owing to 
changed school methods, are no longer required.” 


400 pages; 7% x 10% inches 
Profusely Illustrated; Price $10 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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though always in the Spanish manner, which as has al- 
ready been said is not easily adapted to American needs ; 
only in rare instances is this beautiful type rendered 
sufficiently “domestic” according to American ideas to 
amake it practical, though the fact that it is being done at 
all proves the possibility of its achievement. The illus- 
trations in the volume are of course extremely interesting 
«ven to the student well acquainted with things Spanish. 
ART STUDIES; MEDILZZVAL, RENAISSANCE AND MOD- 
ERN; An extra number of The American Journal of Archeol- 
ogy, 1926. Illustrations and 152 pp. of text, 3% x 11%4 ins. 
Price $7.50. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
N addition to issuing its various numbers throughout 
the year, The American Journal of Archeology pub- 
lishes annually a volume of richly illustrated essays upon 
subjects more or less directly connected with archeology 
and edited by members of the Departments of the Fine 
Arts at Harvard and Princeton Universities. These 
annual volumes are indeed treasures of carefully pre- 
pared data, the result of much research, and presented by 
scholars who have made deep study of the topics on 
which they write. The volume for 1926 covers a some- 
what broad field, discussing in ten articles matters con- 
nected with painting, sculpture and architecture. Prob- 
ably of the ten those most interesting to architects are 
that by J. Puig y Cadafalch on “Decorative Forms: of 
the First Romanesque Style,’ and that by Georgiana 
Goddard King in “Fact and Inference in the Matter of 
Jamb Sculpture,” both subjects being highly architectural. 
Few studies connected with archeology are more ab- 


Tee most popular and 
widely used type of archi- 
tecture in vogue in America 
today is unquestionably that 
version of the English Ren- 
aissance used during the 
reigns of George II and 
George HI—or rather the 
American adaptation of the 
current English style which 
is now known as “late Colon- 
ial.’ A correct understand- 
ing of the Colonial of this 
period is best had by study- 
ing the prototype from which 
it was evolved, the work of 
the great English architects 
who formulated the style which has ever since been represent- 
ative of England’s best. Mr. H. Avray Tipping gives a lucid 
and comprehensive history of the work of many famous 
architects of that time, among them the Adam brothers, who 
stand out prominently. They were the first to differ from the 
Palladian pedants and Rococo designers, and the architectural 
development of the Adam brothers had a profound effect. 


Late Georgian, 1760-1820 


A Notable Work on English Architecture 


ENGLISH HOMES; PERIOD VI—VOLUME I 
By H. Avray Tipping, M. A., F. S. A. 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY, 383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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sorbing than that into the architectural style which pre- 
ceded in southern and western Europe the use and devel- 
opment of the Gothic. This author divides the subject 
of Romanesque architecture into several parts, the first 
forming “the last phase of that indefinite period called 
Carolingian, which flourished during part of the ninth 
century, the tenth century, and almost all of the eleventh 
century. Geographically “this first Romanesque school 
covers a great part of Europe, extending from southern 
Italy, whence it crosses the sea eastward to the coast of 
Dalmatia, and westward to the Mediterranean coast of 
France as far as the southern frontier of Catalonia in 
the eleventh century, which was the Moorish frontier ; 
from Provence the style ascended the valleys of the 
Rhone and the Saone and reached into Switzerland and 
the Rhineland.” These lines suggest at once the early 
Christian “basilica,” a law court or market place, which 
when Christianity emerged triumphant from the cata- 
combs was taken over bodily as a church and found to 
be so adaptable that use of the type persists even today, 
the most famous and beautiful of the old basilicas still 
existing being those marvelous examples at Ravenna. 
Architectural treatment of entrances or portals offers 
another fertile field for specialized study, changing as the 
treatment did with use of different styles and yet still 
making the portal the focus or center of architectural 
richness which generally took a sculptural form. Both 
of these articles, as well as those not touched upon here, 
are well illustrated with half-tones of subjects which are 
either only very little known or almost entirely unknown. 


Ce is a volume newly 
added to a monumental 
work on English architecture. 
Earlier volumes deal with the 
Tudor, Elizabethan, William 
and Mary and Queen Anne 
types, while in this volume 
the author sums up the archi- 
tectural progress which cul- 
minated during the reigns of 
the later Georges. Theworkis 
replete with illustrations of ex- 
teriors and interiors, of great 
country houses as well as of 
manor houses and certain 
minor buildings which afford 
precedent for use in America 
today. It fittingly completes a comprehensive treatment of 
an important subject. It is a volume which in its useful- 
ness will be of great value to architects whose work involves 
much use of Georgian design. To the student of English 
architecture it is necessary to complete his library dealing 
with design in the Tudor, Elizabethan, William and 
Mary and Queen Anne periods. It is superbly illustrated. 


402 pp., 104s x 15%4 ins. 
Lavishly Illustrated. Price $25 
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In Cincinnati, Columbia Window 
Shades are used in the finest hotels and 
office buildings—as the following list 
of installations shows: 


Phelps Apartments 
Keith Building 
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May-Stern & Co. 

Southern Railway Building 


Second National Bank 
Building 


The Louis Stix Co. 
Groton Building 
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Huttenhofer Building 
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The by-product of Columbia 
window shade beauty — 


Beautiful window shades for the fine hotel 
illustrated above. Natural enough! 


But why beautiful shades for the office build- 
ing on the left? Business men don’t usually hire 
interior decorators to dress up their offices. 
What’s the reason? 

Just this:— 

The colorful beauty of Columbia Window 
Shades yields a valuable by-product—toned light. 
Toned light is light that has been mellowed by 
passing through the translucent tone colors of 
Columbia Shades. No eye-straining glare. Crude 
daylight has been refined into a pleasant, evenly- 
diffused illumination. And the result is just the 
right atmosphere for brain-work and concen- . 
tration. 

And talk about durability! Close-woven,firm- 
textured— practically trouble-proof, Columbia 
Shades do away with the bother and expense of ; 
frequent replacements. They never tear, crack 
or pinhole. And when they are mounted on 
Columbia Rollers, they’re at their best! 
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FREDERICK LOESER & CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. WILLIAM HIGGINSON, Architect 


Warehouse Buildings erected by 
Turner Construction Company 


This photograph shows three of five buildings we have built for the Loeser Company 
in the past twenty years. Contract for the warehouse in the foreground was given 
to us without competition and is 12 stories, basement and sub-basement, 100’ x 100’. 
Although many people think of us essentially as concrete builders, an increasing 


portion of our business is of brick and steel construction including Hotels, Office 
Buildings, Hospitals, etc. 
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Athey Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrip 

proved so satisfactory in The Blackstone 

Hotel, that the architects— Marshall & 

Fox—also used it later in the Edgewater 
Beach and Drake Hotels 


SHUT OUT DRAFTS AND SOOT 
CUT COAL AND CLEANING BILLS 
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Metal Weatherstrip 


Soot plays havoc with the furnishings of fine hotels 
—drafts mean bigger coal bills. Both are elimi- 
nated by Athey Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrip. 
That’s why so many of the finest hotels (as well 
as buildings of all other kinds) are 
Athey-equipped. 

The cloth-to-metal contact—a patented 
Athey feature—does the trick. The metal 
tongue runs in a cloth-lined metal channel, 
providing a perfect “seal” with sufficient 
pliability to enable the windows to be 
opened or closed without sticking. Even 
when the sash shrinks and becomes loose, 
the efficiency of Athey strip is not lessened 
as the contact is pliable enough to take 


care of such shrinkage. kth 
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A SERIES OF CONFERENCES 


NNOUNCEMENT is being made of con- 
ferences to be given under the auspices of 

the Architectural League of New York in 
connection with the Second Exposition of Architec- 
ture and the Allied Arts, presently to be opened at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York. These an- 
nual exhibitions always attract a large body of men 
and women interested in architecture and the allied 
arts, and a certain number come to New York at that 
time solely to see the Exposition. In order to in- 
crease the educational value of the effort, thereby 
inducing a still larger number of architects, dec- 
orators and craftsmen to attend, it is at present being 
definitely arranged that there shall be this series of 
conferences during the mornings of the first week. 
On Tuesday, February 22, the subject of this, the 
first conference, will be “Architectural Polychromy 
in Ancient Practice.”’ Leon Solon, as Chairman of 
this day’s program, will read a paper on “Poly- 
chromy in Ancient Greek Practice.” Milton Medary 
will cover “Color in Gothic Architecture.” A third 
speaker, not yet chosen, will deal with “Use of Color 
in the Orient.’ The next morning, February 23, 
the subject will be “The Architecture of Stage 
Scenery in Theaters and in Movie Studios.” Howard 
Greenley will act as Chairman of this program and 
will be assisted by one or two others. On Thursday 
morning, the subject will be “Architecture in Form 
and Color.”” The Chairman, H. Van Buren Magonigle, 
will be assisted by James Monroe Hewlett and one or 
two others. On the morning of February 25, the 
topic will be “The Value of the Skyscraper in Busi- 
ness.’ A more definite program is to be announced 
later, when plans for the conferences have been 
perfected and subjects for discussion determined. 


CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 


T is with great pleasure that we are able to an- 
nounce the names of the distinguished architects 
who are to act during 1927 as Contributing Edi- 
tors of THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM: 
Harvey Wiley Corbett; 
Aymar Embury IT; 
Charles G. Loring; 
Rexford Newcomb, University of Illinois. 
Alexander B. Trowbridge; 


THE STEEDMAN FELLOWSHIP 


HE Governing Committee of the James Harrison 
Steedman Memorial Fellowship in Architecture 
announces the second competition for a Fellowship 
of the value of $1,500, the holder of which is to 
pursue the study of architecture in foreign countries, 
as determined by the Committee and under the guid- 
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ance and control of the School of Architecture of 
Washington University. This Fellowship is open 
on equal terms to all graduates in architecture of 
recognized architectural schools of the United States. 
Such candidates, who shall be American citizens, 
shall have had at least one year of practical work in 
the office of an architect practicing in St. Louis, and 
shall be between 21 and 31 years of age at the time 
of appointment to this Fellowship. Application blanks 
for registration can be obtained at any time upon 
written request addressed to the head of the School 
of Architecture of Washington University, St. Louis, 
to whom all candidates are required to forward their 
application blanks not later than January 14, 1927. 


THE LE BRUN SCHOLARSHIP 


HE Executive Committee of the New York 

Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, as Trustees of the Traveling Scholarship 
founded by Pierre L. Le Brun, announces a competi- 
tion for the selection of a beneficiary. The program 
will be issued about December 31, 1926, calling for 
drawings to be delivered about March 1, 1927. Those 
wishing to enter the competition should arrange at 
once for nomination by members of the American 
Institute of Architects. Nomination blanks can be 
had of the Secretary of any Chapter, A. I. A., or of 
the Le Brun Scholarship Committee. Nominations 
should be sent, so as to be received before January 
1, 1927, to the Le Brun Scholarship Committee, 
care Room 1618, 19 West 44th Street, New York. 


WALTER L. HOPKINS 
1876 - 1926 

@)* October 9 there occurred at Honolulu the 
death of Walter Lane Hopkins, long a member 

of the staff of Warren & Wetmore. Identified with 
the designing and construction of many large hotels, 
he had gone to Honolulu as his firm’s representative 
in connection with the completion and the ceremonies 
attending the opening of the new Hawaiian Hotel. 
Charles D. Wetmore, on behalf of Warren & Wet- 
more, expresses the great loss to his firm in a letter, 
of which a part should be quoted: “In the death of 
Walter Hopkins, the world of architecture has suf- 
fered a great loss. Behind a charming personality 
was an extraordinary ability, unusual in modern 
times. He possessed not only a rare capacity for 
designing and a wonderful sense of color, but the 
one great quality which makes for the beautiful in 
architecture,—that of unfailing good taste. In this 
armor of good taste he worked without effort. His 
masterful work, therefore, was unstilted and without 
drabness . Although guided by precedent, he never 
permitted his work to be unsuited to its purpose.” 
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N modern business plaster partition or 
immovable wood and glass partition is a 
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The standard units are interchangeable and can 
be used for any partition requirement— offices, 
phone booths, stock rooms, etc. And because of 
the extension top Telesco Partition can be erected 
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IN THE CLOSE AT CANTERBURY 


From a Water Color by Otto F. Langmann 
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The New Architecture and the Master Sculptor 


By LEO FRIEDLANDER 


REPARATION of an essay on “The New 
Architecture’ by a sculptor may seem to be an 
unusual venture, and to the old school of archi- 
tects a sort of presumption—an unheard of, un- 
precedented venture. Being inclined, however, to 
hand the laurel wreath and the title of ‘Master 
Sculptor” to the architect, and in view of my feelings 
on the subject, my old friends may be more tolerant. 
To me the architecture of Egypt has always ap- 
peared to be great sculptural masterpieces, their ef- 
fect heightened by decorative reliefs or incised draw- 
ings, artistically designed and harmoniously applied 
and at all times subservient to the architectural mass, 
and their scale established by occasional sphinx-like 
figures placed at the portals. Architecture is and 
always has been for very practical reasons the mother 
art, from whose breast came the other arts, painting 
and sculpture ; hence how can we class the mother art 
in other than the same category with her offspring? 
From our earliest civilization to the present day, 
therefore, the architect is really the “Master Sculp- 
tor,” one who has had powerful influence upon 
architecture‘s children. It is important here to ex- 
plain more clearly my point of view relative to mural 
painting, the second in the trio. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans colored their bas-reliefs as they did 
their sculptures in the round, which was in a sense 
the birth of mural painting. This form of color 
decoration finally became emancipated from related 
form, and developed into a somewhat more ethereal 
expression in two dimensions, now known as mural 
painting. Thus one art is evolved from another. 
Having been apprenticed at the age of 14 to an 
architectural sculptor, I had the good fortune to 
assimilate a great deal of knowledge while in his 
charge. We executed models for most of the prom- 
inent architects in New York, thereby deriving an 
appreciation of this greatest of the arts subcon- 
sciously rather than in the strictly academic way. 
Such a training develops sculptors conversant with 
the art of filling space and acquaints the apprentice 
with the styles and tendencies of the various archi- 
tects. Where the problem called for a relief, it nat- 
urally was a space in elevation to develop. Where a 
group or a figure in the round was essential, the in- 
telligent filling of a ground plan and elevation was 


required, So it is that sculpture viewed from many 
angles is a sort of miniature architecture; or better 
yet, architecture is a kind of super-sculptural prob- 
lem. There is, beyond a doubt, a strong inherent 
structural sense in good sculpture, derived chiefly 
from an hereditary instinct to build, which is an im- 
portant factor in the conclusion that all the fine arts 
were derived from the same practical source, and 
that this instinctive desire to build meant the birth 
of architecture and all the rest of the allied arts. 
The “New Architecture,” so termed since its in- 
fluence has cast anchor on our shores to stay, is des- 
tined (judged from the fervor with which its intro- 
duction has taken root and applied itself to our archi- 
tectural life) to develop into the greatest and most 
stupendous expression in architecture and the allied 
arts the world has yet seen. The seed of this new 
movement (which has affected modern building 
throughout the civilized world and is an important 
factor in present-day designing) was sown in Aus- 
tria some 28 years ago. Its influence first spread to 
Germany, then to Scandinavia, Holland, Finland, 
Servia, Belgium and France. My first acquaintance 
with this movement was in 1909. It was spoken of 
as the ‘““New Tendency” or the “Stylafied Art.” It 
was not to be confused with the “Art Nouveau” that 
was prevalent in Europe about the same time. This 
latter was largely of Germanic origin, and perhaps 
was at first an effort to create a style of detail to 
match the new architecture. Yet it was to be classed 
likewise as a parallel style with the ‘““New Tendency,” 
though destined to perish, while the “New Tendency” 
has survived. It is of interest to emphasize at this 
point that in the best examples of expression in our 
new architecture we are uncertain as to the suitable 
ornamentation. There is danger of committing in the 
detailing an error that smacks somewhat of this very 
“Art Nouveau.” The fault is due largely to the 
architect’s having taken a step forward while his 
sculptors have lagged behind, unable to assimilate so 
quickly an understanding of the integral nature of 
these vertical masses of such rare force and beauty. 
I shall shortly point out a method that I am con- 
vinced is the road to a solution of the problem of 
detailing this new order, a really adequate solution. 
While a student at the Beaux Arts, Brussels, in 
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“The Three Wise Men” 
Sculptured by Leo Friedlander for a Chapel at Berkeley, Cal. 


1908 and in 1909, I took a vacation trip to Berlin, 
although I was not interested in Germanic art in gen- 
eral at the time, due to having been educated by men 
who had been trained in the Beaux Arts. It was as 
normal for the American student in sculpture to 
develop a strong predilection for French art as it 
was to enjoy his native meal. At that time our build- 
ings were chiefly designed in the Renaissance or 
I‘rench manner, and from this influence we derived 
a great deal, both in knowledge and assurance of its 
soundness of purpose. It was to be expected that 
on arriving in Berlin I carried this viewpoint with 
me. I found, however, in spite of my feelings in the 
matter, that I was impressed, to say the least, with 
the very different kind of architecture the Germans 
were doing. The Rhinegold Cafe was admirable; 
likewise the Wertheim department store’s new wing. 
These examples, though a bit heavy, were well put 
together and, notwithstanding their rather futuristic 
inclination, indicated a valid understanding of past 
performances, especially of Greek and Egyptian 
architecture. It seemed as though every new devel- 
opment, whether apartment house, theater, monu- 
ment or commercial building that invaded the town 
was a conscript to the new movement. And how 
they stood out among the old Baroque palaces, 
“Sieges Alleys,” ete.! I vividly recall having made 
the acquaintance of a group of native artists, and 
over steins of German beer we discussed the new 
movement pro and con. The introduction of the hee 
here is of interest, since the free indulgence in this 
draught may in no small degree be responsible for 
the heavy feeling that is offensive to us in much of 
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German art. Nevertheless, Germany has contributed 
in no small measure in the last 15 years to the prog- 
ress of architecture. Her influence is important. 
After visiting a number of the important cities of 
central Europe, I returned to the Brussels academy, 
spending the ensuing year there. At the Ecole I 
began to show the influence of my travels more defi- 
nitely than was anticipated. Our atelier was shortly 
joined by three Hungarian sculptors who had just 
come from Munich. They were very much “pro” 
the new movement, and together we worked most 
engagingly. It will be interesting to say here that 
the class at Brussels wherein we worked was called 
“Cours Decoratif.” In addition to the customary 
life-class work, each student was allotted several 
yards of wall space in the classroom for composition 
studies. Each composition was a given problem, pre- 
scribed weekly by the professor, such as a facade to 
an opera house, library or public building. It was 
required of the pupils to model the entire facades in 
clay at a very comprehensible scale. \Ve were given 
ample leeway to execute our conceptions in any self- 
chosen style, this affording the “New Architecture” 
men a chance to show their wares, and it was indeed 
interesting work that that part of our class produced. 
This experience laid the foundation of my idea, which 
is that to create satisfactory detail for the new style 
the sculptors must grow to feel the nature and struc- 
tural lines and masses of the new movement in archi- 
tecture. Only thus can adequate detail be created. 
I am disposed to say from personal observation 
of European art from 1908 until the breaking out 
of the World War that although France and the 
Central States were politically at variance, artisti- 
cally, strange to say, they were on the threshold of 
a rapprochement. This time, however, the pendulum 
has swung from east to west. Why not? The great 
architectural order, Gothic, found itself in the re- 
motest towns of France, and its mark of distinction 
is upon the new architecture of today. A recent 
instance may be found in the new Telephone Build- 
ing in New York. Though the detail is far removed 
from anything Gothic, the tower has a strong Gothic 
flavor. Yet this strikingly remarkable monument to 
commercialism is categorically of the new order. 
And so it was that in many countries in the past, 
though the form language of “Gothic” was in vogue 
(and styles traveled and lasted longer than in our 
present day), the same vogue-like desire existed with 
the architects in all lands to substitute for an old 
and worn habit something new and different. Gothic 
also took on a varied character (at its height) in 
every land that succumbed to its charms. This per- 
fectly humane characteristic affected likewise other 
worthy styles that preceded and followed the Gothic. 
There are English, German, and Spanish examples 
that rank along with the French among the chef 
d’auvres in architectural history; yet each bears the 
stamp of national origin as well as the Gothic im- 
print. As late as the early part of this century we 
built our own St. Thomas’ Church on Fifth Avenue, 
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where sound expression found itseif again with 
Gothic as the medium, appropriate to the religious 
and practical requirements of our day. It is in this 
temple of worship as well as in many other modern 
church buildings that the Gothic language of form 
has again asserted itself, rising to new and excep- 
tional heights in a marvelously beautiful expression. 

To this day we pioneers of the new movement who 
are earnestly striving to bring out the best of which 
we are capable are classed among the so-called 
“cubists” and “faddists’” of today. Strange to say 
that among the best artistic products of ancient 
Greece and Egypt, and in the frescoes of Chello and 
Pierro of the Italian Renaissance, we find the work 
of the real, genuine cubists. Their knowledge was 
the result of a profound study and understanding of 
geometrical shapes in relativity to an extent that 
would put the sensational, self-styled cubist of today 
to shame,—provided he had any left. If Pierro 
could be reincarnated he would look upon the afore- 
mentioned group of mountebanks as a vicious circle 
of filibusterers, attempting to place themselves in a 
class of serious-minded men anxious to apply their 
real knowledge in keeping up with the new develop- 
ment and virtues of sound cubism; for here is where 
we of the genuine group fundamentally belong. As 
a people we have one thing to our credit in no 
small measure,—when an influence takes hold of us, 
it is carried to an unforeseen height and perfection 
in a comparatively brief space of time. Our brethren 
are already in the field and have sown the seed which 
has taken healthy root in our soil, and several splen- 
did examples of the sky-scraper in this style are the 
fruits. This cubist type of building, which has devel- 
oped in the crowded sections of Manhattan, more 
than lends itself to further development. It is logical 
to assume that our land is the place where oppor- 
tunity is unrestrained by limit or historic precedent, 
and where the real character and sound application 
of a new style are to be successfully developed. 

For a long time we have designed our buildings on 
paper, but the frequent use of a model is now recog- 
nized as being highly advantageous. It was perfectly 
proper 20 years ago to approach the designing of our 
Renaissance structures in the old way. But the “New 
Architecture” is going to reverse the procedure until 
the time comes when we are as familiar with the 
new as we are with the older essential fundamental 
principles. I venture to predict that the problem “‘en 
masse” will become one decidedly sculptural, and 
as a starting point the important thing insuring a 
good design in the new style will lie in the silhou- 
ettes. To familiarize ourselves thoroughly with this 
new problem, a small scale model of the building will 
be a pre-requisite, the design of which after much 
study will be translated to paper as a second consid- 
eration,—not a cardboard model, probably, but a 
model designed at a fair scale in pliable clay or wax. 

In order to go forward we sometimes must look 
back. We find at the bottom rung of the ladder a 
development that culminated in the great Egyptian 
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era. It is with the work of this period that the 
present-day new style has so much in common, that 
is to say that the Greeks who developed the finest 
type of temple were influenced in their earlier build- 
ing by the architecture of Egypt. In a like manner 
we are today searching for a source of material to 
further develop this new, big child of ours, because 
never before has the world, for practical or economic 
reasons, been confronted with the need of a sky- 
scraper. Since Egyptian art culminated in the ulti- 
mate product of a super-temple (in Greece), we can 
safely say that we are in pretty much the same boat. 
\Ve have given birth to a new style of architecture, 
sky-scrapers, and are proceeding to develop them. 
The requirements of each age supply the means of 
satisfying them, whether there be precedent or not. 
The highest civilizations of the past found their ulti- 
mate expressions in temples and cathedrals. Today 
the building of temples has become a secondary mat- 
ter, and temples are being supplanted in all our large 
cities by sky-scrapers, towering far above our houses 
of worship. So, generally speaking, barring a cer- 
tain lighthouse that we are told once shone as a bea- 
con in the Alexandrian age for Mediterranean ships 
and of which there is no material trace left, or the 
hanging gardens of Babylon (for data on which we 
are obliged to rely upon our good friends, the arch- 
eologists), there is no precedent in all antiquity for 
the type of building of the sky-scraper species we 
have come to erect by scores all over old Manhattan 
Island. The idea of stacking up one temple upon 
another has frequently been carried out, but it does 
not satisfactorily solve the problem. Nor does the 
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Babylonian style do full justice to the new type,— 
the “setback” structure, though it does, perhaps, sup- 
ply more material for thought than the other type. 
The recourse to Gothic does not fully justify the 
effort, though it has been resorted to. It will not live 
as long as its predecessor, Graeco-Roman, because we 
are growing too rapidly today to believe in the neces- 
sary application of the old order of things in the 
solution of problems in architecture and building. 

Although these ideas have frequently been most 
intelligently applied, they have failed to convince. 
They have merely been substitutes to serve until such 
a time as we shall find ourselves in possession of 
what is “essential,” as we artists apply the word. 
Feeling, which we are now commencing to express 
in our architecture, is the thing of vital importance. 
It is a certain something quite apart from good taste 
and decidedly more dependent upon creative ability 
than anything else we can think of. It means a fresh 
application of the great store of knowledge of which 
we have always availed ourselves. It is a renewed 
use by us as architects of the direct and intimate asso- 
ciation with antiquity which will best serve us in our 
new awakening, as manifested in our new buildings. 
With this new architecture we are developing a truly 
new renaissance, which will be on a more gigantic 
scale than was ever known before. All artisans, 
painters, sculptors and architects will develop an 
understanding of the principles of one anothers’ arts 
and will work together more closely than we in Amer- 
ica have ever done. More than ever will the archi- 
tects develop a greater plastic knowledge, through 
the solving of their new problems, so that they may 
remain the “Master Sculptors” they should be. I 
venture to predict that the future organization of a 
successful architect will be a four-cornered affair, 
consisting of an architect, an engineer, a sculptor 
and a business man, each governing his own sphere. 

There is one factor that has worried us, and that 
is in deciding just what sort of detail is in keeping 
with our new architecture. This more than justifies 
the architect’s designing his buildings in clay in col- 
laboration with his sculptor, thereby learning to work 
together practically as one mind. Up to the present 
time the decorations of our new buildings have been 
interesting but reminiscent of something akin to th> 
“Art Nouveau” I spoke of heretofore. Some recent 
buildings in New York of the vertical type are ex- 
ceedingly good looking affairs structurally or ‘en 
masse,” but are considerably less successful in their 
decoration. This is largely due to the new structural 
style, and to the use of a more or less antiquated and 
ornate type of decoration derived from the middle 
ages or from classical sources. This prompts the 
thought that when we change somewhat fundamen- 
tally we must effect the change quite generally. In 
reality, the proper detailing of these buildings re- 
quires that our architects as a point of departure 
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should avail themselves of the help of the few men 
open to progressive ideas, who really understand the 
character of this new movement. What we need is 
to develop real craftsmen as in older days, when 
artists were as conversant with architecture, paint- 
ing and sculpture as they were with their own par- 
ticular field of artistic endeavor. This quality, it 
seems to me, is as essential today as ever, for thor- 
oughness in any field of art is absolutely requisite, 
whether we work in the Greek style or in Chinese 
or in Modern Art. This is an age of specialization, 
a complicated era, in which all kinds of new ideas and 
inferior inspirations appear in every form of art. 

In conclusion, a word with regard to an old adage 
with which we are in some form or other familiar. 
Styles do not develop over night. There does not 
come suddenly Greek ascendance or the apex of 
Roman, Gothic and Heaven knows what else! It is 
quite true that the development of the early styles 
was slow. But as civilization progressed with the 
centuries and the means of travel from one country 
to another improved, new styles appeared and re- 
developed into still newer expressions. The history 
of the Italian Renaissance, that period so remark- 
able in architecture for its rapid rise to its culminat- 
ing point and its subsequent gradual decline into the 
Baroque, is of significant importance here. To a civ- 
ilization that can utilize the unlimited data regard- 
ing much that has gone before it,—and that can travel 
in a month to the remotest parts of the earth, that 
can reach Egypt in 12 days, Europe in a week, that 
can avail itself of ideas both old and new, either by 
photograph or by actual examples, that can transport 
these examples to its very shores in the same com- 
paratively short space of time it takes to visit them, 
when of old it took decades and more for an influ- 
ence to circle the globe,—anything is today possible. 
It is, therefore, reasonable to say that nowadays a 
new style in architecture can acquire influence, take 
root and develop to worthy heights and then to have 
practically outlived itself within the short span of 
half a century. As modern developments progress 
at an ever-increasing speed, who will venture to say 
how long will be the lives of future tendencies in art 
and architecture? Be that as it may, we have started 
upon the road that will lead us to a freer expression 
in our architecture, with the rigid classical training 
we have sa ardently and righteously adhered to in 
the past to serve us in our present effort to acquire 
new forms for old. Already we have such outstand- 
ing examples as the Bush Terminal Building, in a 
sense among the earliest departures, followed by the 
Shelton Hotel and the still more recent Telephone 
Building, all crowning architectural achievements, to 
say nothing of several excellent examples by Buch- 
man & Kahn, and Starrett & Van Vleck, in each of 
which is evident the swift development of the “new 
style,” buildings which are “monuments of necessity.” 
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Some Recent Monumental Doorways 


By WILLIAM J. SMITH 


O the main doorway of a building there at- 
taches an importance which is two-fold. As 

an actual utility it supplies means of entrance 

and egress to and from the structure, while as a detail 
of design it supplies the focus or center upon which 
there is likely to be lavished the utmost in ornament 
which the building possesses. The Egyptians, Greeks 
and Romans made the doorway the culminating point 
of their decoration and design, and in Renaissance 
times, particularly in Italy and Spain, architects did 
the same. Warmth, profusion of decoration, charm 
of light and shade, skill in the crafts in bronze, 
wrought iron, faience, wood carving, and in the 
expression of symbolism,—all combined most suc- 
cessfully in developing the glorious doors of the 
Renaissance, many of which are still in existence. 
The doorways illustrated in these pages are selected 
from a number showing Classical and Renaissance 
influence with an occasional suggestion of motifs 
from other sources. The entrance to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Davenport, la., furnished an oppor- 
tunity for employing excellent craftsmanship. The 
composition for the bronze entrance in the two-story 
door opening was first studied at 1-inch scale in clay 
by the architects in collaboration with the sculptor. 
The sketch was then raised to 3-inch scale and then 
to full size, and finally 
the scale drawings were 
made by draftsmen from 
these models. The bronze 
craftsman figured from 
the model itself and ex- 
ecuted all‘of his work 
from the full-sized mod- 
els. Much of the inspi- 
ration for the design of 
this bronze door came 
from the design of an old 
reja or screen of forged 
iron in a Spanish cathe- 
dral. The group figures 
over the metal lintel of the 
doorway proper symbolize 
“Coining” and “Assay- 
ing,’ and they crown 
the general decorative 
motif in the same way 
that the figures crown 
the reja of the Royal 
Chapel at Granada. The 
main part of the entrance 
composition is surrounded 
by a frame of bronze ara- 
besques, vase forms and 
Greek coins. The reveal 
and soffit of the door sur- 


Gateway, Temple of Khons, Karnak 
25 


rounding the bronzework are richly decorated by 
bas-reliefs in niches, four on each side; these figures 
represent “Construction,” “Labor,” “Agriculture,” 
etc. Over the arched door architrave and flanking 
the keystone are fine figures in bas-relief emblematic 
of “Commerce” and “Banking.” The extreme care 
in designing the decoration is shown in such details 
as the design of the keystone itself. As a foil to all 
of the richness of this scheme of decoration and em- 
blems, the transom opening over the doorway, and 
the entrance doors opening directly below are of 
plain glass, being tied into the general design only by 
mullions. Probably Amadeo’s beautiful sculptured 
examples in the Certosa of Pavia influenced the 
architects most during the development of this en- 
trance design, if any particular example were in mind. 

The monumental door of the State Bank & Trust 
Company of Evanston, the opening of which rises 
38 feet to the under side of the arch, possesses a feel- 
ing of ancient Rome in the carving, with a corre- 
sponding touch of quality and richness in the beau- 
tiful wrought iron door grille which suggests more 
than a little the wrought iron grilles of the chapels of 
the Italian Renaissance. The entrance to the Security 
Bank of Chicago, the entrance to the First National 
Bank of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., the entrance to 
the First National Bank 
of Neenah, Wis., and the 
entrance to the National 
Manufacturers’ Bank of 
Neenah, Wis., are all dig- 
nified in proportions and 
carefully studied in scale. 

One might expect a 
very large door to dwarf 
a building, but the very 
opposite effect occurs 
when the door is in pro- 
portion and does not look 
“colossal.” On the con- 
trary, it seems to add no- 
bility and dignity to the 
whole composition. Note 
the doorways to the 
Erechtheion, the Pan- 
theon and to_ similar 
structures, but note also 
that as these doors are 
larger, they are often 
much higher in propor- 
tion to their widths. The 
Vignola door rule is that 
the height be twice the 
width,—but the gateway 
to the Temple of Khons 
at Karnak, Thebes, is 
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almost three times as high as its width at the top, and 
it tapers at the base to a width greater by one-sixth 
of the top width. Again, the 30-foot door of the 
temple at Ancyre is fully three times its width at the 
top of the opening and is well proportioned and very 
majestic. Such rules are indeed to be departed from 
wisely, and often are, with benefit to architecture. 

The main entrance to the Hardware Mutual In- 
surance Building at Stevens Point, Wis., is a com- 
bination of extreme delicacy and great strength, and 
of simplicity as well as richness in its composition 
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Doorway, State Bank & Trust Co., Evanston, III. 
Childs & Smith, Architects 
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and decoration. Its design was suggested by the 
Gateway of Khons. It should be noted that, like the 
jamb and lintel of Khons, it has no mouldings and 
is the result of collaboration between the sculptor, the 
modeler, and the architects. By symbolism such as 


is given by the griffin and the figures in the niches, 
in the jamb and in the lintel, symbolic suggestions 
of strength, security, insurance, commerce, etc., are 
made and add greatly to the success of the doorway’s 
design, besides making it appropriate to its place. 

Similar to the Davenport door, the entrance to the 
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Entrance, First National Bank, Neenah, Wis. 
Childs & Smith, Architects 
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Hardware Mutual Insurance Co. Building, which was 
just mentioned, represents an evolution from plaster 
studies. In developing this doorway, it was difficult 
but very important to secure the charm of flat decora- 
tion in the finished carving. This low relief forms 
the lowest “value” in the sculptural scheme ; the signs 
of the zodiac in the small discs between the niches 
form the second ‘value’; and the color of the niches 
forms the third and highest “value.” The stone 
frame of the door was designed particularly to receive 
the delightful wrought iron of the grille which pro- 
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One of Four Leaded Glass Panels, 


Northern States Life Insurance Co. Building 
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tects the entrance. This wrought iron grille opening 
consists of a border and a central motif composed 
of 12 decorative square grilles. At the center of 
each square there is a brass escutcheon. Each of the 
12 escutcheons so composed symbolizes one of the 
hardware guilds of the middle ages. One should see 
this rare example of craftsmanship in wrought iron 
to properly appreciate it. From the step to the high 
point of the antefix over the door is 25 feet. While 
this indicates an entrance of unusual dimensions, the 
scale of the door is very satisfactory, and it does not 
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Detail of Doorway 


Hardware Mutual Insurance Co. Building 
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look “‘over-size”’ in relation to the rest of the building. 

Of unusual architectural and decorative character 
is the doorway shown on Plate 7, one section of 
which is also illustrated on page 27, with leaded 
glass in the four simple rectangular openings, the 
appropriation not having been sufficient to cover a 
bronze or wrought iron grille of the Davenport or 
the Hardware Mutual type. This leaded glass work 
is exceedingly decorative and appropriate. In the 12 
squares formed by these motifs, three in each sec- 
tion, are compositions emblematic of the arts, sciences 
and industries. There has been no attempt in this 
leaded glass work to imitate any other materials, such 
as wrought iron or bronze; the leaded work tells its 
own story. Much of the feeling of light and shade, 
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color, texture and craftsmanship, in addition to archi- 
tectural composition, profiles and construction, is 
due to the collaborators in each of the instances noted 
here. As with the ancient examples, the most suc- 
cessful of these modern entrance doorways forms a 
focus about which is centered whatever richness of 
ornament the building possesses. Study of a notable 
example of whatever period will prove that the 
architect has devoted his utmost skill to the design- 
ing of the entrance, his care being given to the mat- 
ter of scale as well as to the employment of ornament. 
In designing modern buildings, particularly those of 
great height, there are involved problems unknown 
to the architects of earlier days. These problems, of 
course, relate to scale, and their solution demands care. 
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Childs & Smith, Architects 


The Forum Studies of European 
Precedents 


THE PALACE OF VERSAILLES 


PART I 


Palace of Versailles, From the Gardens 


Editor's Note. This group of illustrations begins the continued publication of The Forum Studies of European 
Precedents. These unusual illustrations of well known subjects bring out their architectural beauty and picturesque 
charm. It is at the request of many of our readers that the publication of The Forum Studies of European 
Precedents will be continued throughout the year. 


O architectural episode has ever exercised a more profound effect upon building in the 

polite world than the erection of the Palace of Versailles. From one end of Europe to 

the other, the work going on at Versailles was talked of from the time that Louis XIV 

first determined to enlarge the old hunting lodge and make it the principal seat of his court. 
and it continued to be a source of universal interest and admiration through all its successive 
stages of progress till it was completed near the close of the king’s long reign. The additions 
and changes that went on at Hampton Court echoed the spirit of what had already happened 
at Versailles and was still in progress there. But Hampton Court was not alone. In every 
continental capital, in every petty kingdom and principality keen eyes watched each stage in 
the growth of the French king's residence. and whenever there was any occasion or even any 
plausible excuse for new building, additions or alterations, the fashion set at Versailles was 
eagerly seized upon as a model of inspiration. The grand manner was proving infectious. And 
the influence of the grand manner lasted in full vigor for more than a century after the Sun 
IXing's death. As a matter of fact, the tradition has by no means ceased to work even yet. 

The example of Versailles was reflected not only in the palatial aspects of contemporary 
and subsequent building it was also echoed a thousandfold in the residences of the nobility in 
France and in al! the other countries that had come to acknowledge the leadership of France in 
matters of style. Lesser embodiments of the Versailles conception arose by the score wher- 
ever means made emulation possible. The creation of Versailles can be regarded in no other 
light than as an episode in architectural history. It was not a single, isolated incident; it was 
a gradual growth, a chain of evolutionary events. It began with the remodeling and enlarge- 
ment of the hunting lodge built by Louis XIII, and it was not completed till many years later, 
when Louis had realized his dream of grandeur and had called into being not only the palace 
but also its gardens and park and its many dependencies. Louis XIV had a veritable passion, 
a consuming enthusiasm for building. The creation of splendor in his environment had a 
definite place in his governmental policy, but quite apart from this aspect of his interest he 
had a keenly developed architectural instinct, possessed exquisite taste, and was an acute and 
discriminating critic. The king has never been given full credit for his share in the designing 
of Versailles although, ignoring the personal element of royal taste in the field of design, the 
most grudging cannot fail to admit Louis wisdom in employing the ablest architects and artists 
of his age, giving them every encouragement and facility. _ . 

Despite the many changes that have taken place at Versailles since the death of Louis 
XIV, the palace and its surroundings will alvays remain a monument to the discernment and 
creative mastery of the architects and artists brought together and liberally supported by the 
Grand Monarque in achieving a dream of unparalleled magnificence and grandeur. 
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END FACADE OF THE PALACE OF VERSAILLES, FACING THE ORANGERY 


The Forum Studies of European Precedents; Plate 50 
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DETAIL; ONE OF THE PAVILIONS, PALACE OF VERSAILLES 


The Forum Studies of European Precedents; Plate 51 
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DETAIL; GARDEN FACADE, PALACE OF VERSAILLES 
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DETAIL; VASE AND STAIRWAY PARAPET, PALACE OF VERSAILLES : 


The Forum Studies of European Precedents; Plate 54 
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GARDEN STAIRWAY LEADING UP FROM ORANGERY, 


The Forum Studies of European Precedents; Plate 55 
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DETAIL; VASES ALONG THE PATH TO THE LAGOON, GARDENS OF THE PALACE OF VERSAILLES 


The Forum Studies of European Precedents; Plate 56 
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House of Mrs. Lucy Work Hewitt, Cornwall, N. Y. 


WILLIAM HARMON BEERS, Architect 


OT only architects but the more observant por- 
tion of the general public must have noticed 
in recent years certain changes that have come 

over country house architecture in America, espe- 
cially since the war period. The trend of country 
house design has been away from the very large 
house and toward the house of moderate size; and, 
as has frequently been the case in past ages, archi- 
tecture has been directly and discernibly affected 
by sociological rather than by esthetic factors. Cer- 
tainly the assembling and retaining of the staff of 
capable servants required by a really large country 
house have so nearly approached the impossible as to 
influence a great many people against attempting the 
“grand manner’ of the generation past. From this 
general change it is true that the design of the house 
of moderate size,—even that of the small house,— 


has greatly benefited. Clients of means and of the 
utmost good taste and discrimination have asked for 
smaller houses, and architects of the highest ability 
and standing have undertaken to design them. In 
any appraisal of the present marked improvement in 
the design of houses of lesser size, this sociological 
aspect of the change must be recognized and given its 
due weight as affecting current architectural practice. 

In spite of the resulting advance in the standards 
of moderate and small house design, however, the 
writer feels that there are many who would join him 
in regretting the almost complete passing of a type 
that has been essentially American since the early 
days of Westover or the later days of Homewood 
and Monticello, through to such more recent large- 
scale expressions of the country house idea as. Bilt- 


more or Georgian Court. About even the more re- 


House of Mrs. Lucy Work Hewitt, Cornwall, N. Y. 


William Harmon Beers, Architect 
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cent of our large country places there still hangs 
some indefinable glamor of the old regime, some ex- 
pression of a kind of life that seems, even now, to 
be irrevocably a thing of the past. And, because they 
are so new, we do not even know whether our new 
regime and our new standards are really better than 
those of our fathers and grandfathers. Those of us 
who stand with one foot in the formative present 
and one foot in the world as it was before the war, 
cannot help looking both ways and making compari- 
sons, taking stock, so to speak, of past and present. 
And for the reasons set forth, or at least suggested, 
in this brief prelude, a special interest attaches itself 
to the recently completed country house of Mrs. 
Lucy Work Hewitt, at Cornwall, N. Y., which is on 
the Hudson not far from Newburgh. William 
Harmon Beers is the architect, and he is to be com- 
mended for having designed a large house which is 
also dignified, and which takes its place with quiet 
assurance among the old “mansions” that line the 
Hudson for miles up from New York,—the coun- 
try homes of the older prominent and powerful New 
York families, built when New York was young, be- 
fore it had been invaded by people from everywhere. 
Facing the river across a broad lawn, this house 
has all the appearance of a great estate of the Classic 
Revival era. The fine Doric portico, indeed, is a 
) studious copy of the portico of a ruined Greek Re- 

Comer of Smoking ecie eeuss of Mrs. Lucy Work vival house that stood on the site, and so convincing 
ce? is the quality of reproduction in this portico that one 
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One End of Foyer, House of Mrs. Lucy Work Hewitt 
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would be likely, even on close examination, to sup- 
pose that the house was a skillful piece of reconstruc- 
tion. This illusion is heightened by the buff-painted 
brick, the excellently characteristic chimneys, and the 
simple treatment of the stone terrace. In elevation 
the main mass of the house is flanked by low wings, 
symmetrical in weight and topped with that solid, 
paneled balustrade so often seen in buildings of the 
Classic Revival era. The fenestration, properly, is 
formal, and the division of window panes nicely 
scaled to the right effect. Here, certainly, is a facade 
that does no violence to the best tradition of the 
Greek Revival Hudson River country house at its 
best. The approach, by a long curved drive that 
forms a broad semi-circle in from the road, gives all 
the effect of an old estate laid out during the days 
when “standard-sized building lots” were unheard of. 

Within the house no attempt has been made to fol- 
low the Classic Revival character, proving again (if 
further proof were needed) that one of the most 
marked traits of architecture in this country is its 
eclecticism, sometimes due to the architect, sometimes 
coming from the personal tastes and predilections of 
the client. The entrance hall is of that spacious Ital- 
ian type which was often so effectively used by Stan- 
ford White, and one of his favorite devices. The 
floor is of a rare blue-black marble, the walls of 
limestone, with painted beamed ceiling above. The 


architect was fortunate in securing a famous bench 
from the Davanzati Palace as the principal piece of 
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End of Dining Room, House of Mrs. Lucy Work Hewitt 
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furniture, and the medallion over the mantel is an 
authentic Della Robbia. Character, dignity and spa- 
ciousness are definitely achieved in this very impor- 
tant part of the house. In detailing the stairway 
that leads up from this hall, the architect frankly, and 
with the zeal of a true scholar, drew upon “that most 
excellent master, Baldassare Peruzzi’ for both 
form and manner. The foyer hall carries through 
to the portico, which looks out over the river, and 
from the left of the hall opens the living room, which 
leads in turn into a large solarium. The dining room, 
opening from the right of the foyer, has an interior of 
unusual charm and interest, since it was designed 
as an architectural setting for its decoration. This 
consists mainly of painted parchment panels in blue 
and gold, taken from the Imperial Palace in Pekin 
at the time of the Boxer uprising. To best set off 
the decorative quality of these panels, the woodwork 
is done in elephant gray, and the choice of Chippen- 
dale furniture was fortunate and associated with 
that master’s strong leaning toward the “Chinese 
taste.”’ And another phase of the relationship of the 
Chinoiserie to an European style is found in the 
smoking room, where the French mantel and furni- 
ture afford contrast to walls of red lacquer and frieze 
of red Chinese silk which has been placed above it. 
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Pursuing the plan further, it is found that another 
large solarium opens from the dining room, and that 
beyond the dining room the right wing of the house 
contains the kitchen, scullery, pantry and bedrooms 
and sitting room for the servants. These rooms are 
disposed along the entrance front, leaving the gar- 
den or river front entirely undisturbed in its gracious 
symmetry. All the important interiors, it is signifi- 
cant to reflect, are in the spirit of that type of large 
country house that is in no small danger of dying 
out. And in the same spirit is the fine treatment of 
the river front, a really distinguished architectural 
expression of old time dignity and reserve. It is a 
gratifying thought that the architects, at least a few 
of them, are keeping up the standards of the Ameri- 
can country house of more spacious times and per- 
petuating the old traditions of the “mansion” type. 

Coming years may see the building of fewer large 
country houses, but we like to adhere to the belief 
that the few that are built are to be really fine,—the 
kind of houses that will, themselves, constitute a def- 
inite tradition, surviving as many years as Westover 
or some of the later country houses that were built in 
the days when country life really meant living in the 
country and in a day when American life was vastly 
different from what it is today or will be tomorrow. 


The Dining Room, House of Mrs. Lucy Work Hewitt 
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PLANS, HOUSE OF MRS. LUCY WORK HEWITT, CORNWALL, N. Y. 


WILLIAM HARMON BEERS, ARCHITECT 
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RIVER FRONT, HOUSE OF MRS. LUCY WORK HEWITT, CORNWALL, N. Y. 
WILLIAM HARMON BEERS, ARCHITECT 
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ELEVATIONS, HOUSE OF MRS. LUCY WORK HEWITT, CORNWALL, N. Y. 


WILLIAM HARMON BEERS, ARCHITECT 
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MAIN ENTRANCE, HOUSE OF MRS. LUCY WORK HEWITT, CORNWALL, N. Y. 
WILLIAM HARMON BEERS, ARCHITECT 
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FIREPLACE, HOUSE OF MRS. LUCY WORK HEWITT, CORNWALL, N. Y. 
WILLIAM HARMON BEERS, ARCHITECT 
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ARAGON BALLROOM, CHICAGO 
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The Common Brick House Competition 
REPORT OF THE JURY OF AWARD 


HIS rather unusual architectural competition 
was held for The Common Brick Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of America. Instead of sketch 
plans, elevations and perspective drawings, photo- 
graphs and plans of houses or bungalows already 
constructed were called for. The program required 
that the houses or bungalows submitted should have 
been constructed with exterior walls of common 
brick, and should not contain more than 70,000 cubic 
feet each. Judgment was rendered entirely on archi- 
tectural merit, plan efficiency and ingenuity in the de- 
signing of common brick exteriors. All types of 
brick bond, course, texture or pattern, as well as 
painted common brick exteriors, were allowed. While 
the surfaces of the exterior walls had to be of com- 
mon brick, any form of masonry structural backing 
was admissible, but brick veneer over wood construc- 
tion was not acceptable. It was found that this fact 
limited the scope of the competition, as many of the 
best houses built in recent years are of brick veneer. 
Photographs of a large number of interesting 
houses were submitted in this competition. After 
careful study of the photographs and plans of each 
house, the jury unanimously agreed that the prizes 
should be awarded as indicated here. Space here 
permits the publication of illustrations and plans of 
only seven of these houses, those which were awarded 
the first, second, third and fourth prizes and the first, 
second and third mentions. The program specifically 
stated that the quality or attractiveness of the photo- 
graphs as such should not count with the jury in the 
determination of the prize winners. This fact neces- 
sitated the exercise of great care on the part of the 
jury, in order that it should not be influenced by the 
picturesqueness and charm which may often be pro- 
duced by clever photographs and by good planting. 
First Prize: Clarence S. Stein and Ernest A. 
Grunsfeld, Jr., New York. This well proportioned, 
homelike, brick house combines practically all of the 
features called for in the competition program as 
well as all the characteristics which the jury felt 
were necessary to a complete and satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. The plan is well arranged, com- 
pact and convenient. The location of the entrance 
hall and kitchen at the front of the house makes 
possible the use of the rear or garden front for the 
principal rooms. The house is well proportioned. 
The unbroken sweep of the high pitched roof with 
its clapboarded gable ends gives strength and dignity 
to the design. The large outside chimney is appro- 
priately and effectively located at a point at the end 
of the house, adjacent to the simple one-story porch. 
Second Prize: David A. Ogilvie, Pasadena. In 
this instance, the photographs detracted from rather 
than added to the architectural charm and pictures- 
que quality of this excellent house. The English cot- 
tage quality in this design is well expressed in the 
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high pitched roof of agreeable slope, the white 
painted brickwork, the massing of elements, and the 
simple entrance bay with its recessed door. The ex- 
terior elevations clearly express the arrangement of 
the principal rooms, always important in good design. 

Third Prize: John C. Topnick, Pittsburgh. 
Greater simplicity in both elevation and plan could 
hardly be imagined. The success of this sturdy little 
house is due largely to three elements,—the propor- 
tions of the house as a whole; the relation between 
the carefully scaled small windows and the wall 
spaces they occupy; and the height and slope of the 
roof with its massive center chimney. Such individ- 
uality and charm as are expressed in a rectangular, 
box-like house of this simple, old fashioned type 
depend upon the skill and ingenuity of the designer. 

Fourth Prize: Russell S. Walcott, Chicago. This 
brick house has a certain distinction and character 
which recall the farm houses and smaller chateaux 
of France. The white painted brick of the high first 
story is pleasantly dominated by the slate-covered roof. 

First Mention: Laurence M. Loeb, New Rochelle, 
N.Y. Here is a distinctly modern American country 
house of average size in which the important details 
have been carried out after Colonial precedent. The 
large mullioned windows on each side of the front 
door and the casement windows of the second story 
give a distinctly English character to the design, 
emphasized by the omission of blinds or shutters. 

Second Mention: Charles H. Way, Boston. Here 
is another good example of the adaptation of English 
Georgian detail to the requirements of an American 
country house design. Variation from the center- 
hall, balanced plan adds interest to the interior ar- 
rangement of the house. The windows are well pro- 
portioned and excellently spaced, the Colonial detail 
is refined and reserved in character, and the brick- 
work is pleasing in its texture and consistent sim- 
plicity. The tall end chimneys happily balance the 
entire design, in which a decided homelike quality 
has been achieved through simplicity and good scale. 

Third Mention: Dwight James Baum, Riverdale- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. Georgian traditions are again ex- 
pressed in the character of the brickwork and the 
details of this house. The windows are carefully 
proportioned and successfully spaced in relation to 
the wall surfaces, and the effect of the design as a 
whole is much heightened by the manner in which the 
second story windows break through the cornice line. 
There is a cheerful, domestic quality about this design. 

Jury of Award: Alexander B. Trowbridge; 
Aymar Embury II; James W. O’Connor. 

Additional Honorable Mentions were awarded to 
Frank J. Forster, New York; Frazier, Blouke & 
Hubbard, Chicago, (2); Laurence M. Loeb, New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; Gordon D. White, Denver; Arthur 
B.Gallion, St. Louis; Dwight James Baum, New York. 
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SECOND PRIZE, AWARDED TO DAVID A. OGILVIE, ARCHITECT, PASADENA 
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THIRD PRIZE, AWARDED TO JOHN C. TOPNICK, ARCHITECT, PITTSBURGH 
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ARCHITECT, CHICAGO 


AWARDED TO RUSSELL S. WALCOTT, 
House of Donald B. Douglas, Esq., Winnetka, III. 
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Epitor’s Note. 


This editorial by Aymar Embury I, entitled “Criticism and Ethics,” 
of current interest to architects which it is intended to publish upon this page from month to month. 


is the first of the opinions on matters 
The Architects’ 


Forum represents a new department, in which will appear contributions from Harvey Wiley Corbett, Aymar Embury II, 
C. Stanley Taylor and Alexander B. Trowbridge, all of New York; Charles G. Loring of Boston, and Rexford New- 


comb of the University of Illinois. 
profession. 


N The New Yorker for October 16, 1926 there 
appeared an article entitled “The Sky Line,” from 
which this paragraph is quoted: “Apparently, 

in many building operations, the cost of construc- 
tion leaves nothing over for the design. This is 
particularly noticeable at present in our midtown 
section, the area of taste and luxury, in which the 
hotels, by and large, maintain a high architectural 
standard. But some of the new office buildings are 
terrible. If you like being harrowed, stroll about 
the neighborhood of Grand Central and give a 
look. . Another disappointment on proud Fifth 
Avenue, at Forty-fourth Street, is the Delmonico 
Building, for the design of which H. Craig Sever- 
ance claims responsibility in letters which cause 
older members of the profession, wending their 
way luncheonward to the Century Club, to burst 


into tears. They do not look at the building itself. 
They can’t. Every proportion appears to be un- 
fortunate. The central tower, curiously set on no 


particular axis, has the grace of an overgrown grain 
elevator. Of the detail, one of the profession said, 
“Tsn’t it curious how a simple element like a band 
course or a moulding can produce a feeling of 
nausea? . 

The architect of the Delmonico Building at once 
began a suit for libel against The New Yorker, 
claiming the sum of $500,000 damages. It is not 
the intention to discuss here the merits or demerits 
of the Delmonico Building. The opinion of the 
writer of this note is, after all, only the opinion 
of one man, and there is an old Latin saying: “De 
gustibus non est disputandum,” but it is rather to 
consider the broad principles of propriety involved 
in the action taken by Mr. Severance. It has never 
been the habit of professional people in the arts to 
use the courts to punish unfavorable criticism, and 
for a parallel case we have to go back many years 
to Whistler’s suit against Ruskin. The artist is 
tather supposed to be above this sort of reprisal, 
and whether this supposition is entirely proper or 
not is the root of the matter to be considered here. 

There would seem to be two entirely divergent 
lines of thought. One can see how such harsh crit- 
icism as that of The New Yorker may very well put 
Mr. Severance into the unhappy position of losing 
prospective business, and that on these grounds he 
may havea just claim for damages. On the other hand, 
for many years it has been the desire of the archi- 
tectural profession to have the name of the author 
associated with every building, hoping thereby that 
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The Architects’ Forum also invites comment on matters of timely importance to the 


the public might be educated to the importance of 
the architect’s services. Assuming this attitude to 
be correct, one cannot expect that criticism will 
always be favorable; and in fact, were this the case, 
the aim of such association of authorship with 
executed work would be defeated, since all build- 
ings having been spoken of agreeably in the public 
prints, no just measure of value could be arrived at 
by the public. The object of association would be lost. 

The position of the architect is in certain ways 
rather curious. He is not exactly an artist, nor is 
he primarily considered a business man, and the 
apparent rule under which criticism is considered 
justifiable in the world of art is quite different from 
that which obtains in other professional practice. 
For example, when Heywood Broun was the dra- 
matic critic for The New York Tribune, in one of 
his criticisms he said that a certain “Mr. Jones” 
was the worst actor he had ever seen on the stage. 
Mr. Jones sued The Tribune and Broun for libel. 
About the time the case was to come to trial, an- 
other play in which Mr. Jones was to appear was 
announced. The attorney for The Tribune called up 
Broun and asked him to lay off Jones, since further 
adverse criticism might be used as evidence of per- 
sonal animus. Mr. Broun therefore wisely con- 
tented himself in his criticisms by saying that “the 
part of the butler was played by Mr. Jones;-he was 
not up to his usual form.” No personal animus was 
shown, and as a consequence, Mr. Jones lost his case. 

An entirely different matter is that of a man who 
says to his friend or in the public print that a certain 
doctor is guilty of malpractice. Such a statement 
is highly actionable, and to avoid the consequences, 
the man making it must prove that the doctor actu- 
ally is guilty of malpractice. A certain analogy 
might be drawn from these two cases, one as re- 
gards the artistic merits of Mr. Severance’s design 
for the Delmonico Building, the other as to its 
structural qualities. If the writer of “The Sky 
Line” had said that the design of the Delmonico 
Building was unsafe, a clear-cut issue would have 
been raised. Mr. Severance would be able to prove 
definitely that his building is safe, or if not, no 
possible claim for damage would be sustained. But 
where the criticism is of the artistic merit of Mr. 
Severance’s design, the matter seems to be upon a 
different footing. This is a matter of opinion and 
not of fact, and to the writer at least, however 
mortifying such a criticism may be, it does not seem 
an appropriate ground for action unless it was 
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made, not as a piece of critical writing for public 
information, but to do Mr. Severance injury. The 
very fact that Mr. Severance has announced his 
authorship of the building by a large sign, contrary 
to the usual custom of architects here in New York, 
has indicated his willingness to accept responsibility 
therefore, and he can hardly invite the public to ad- 
mire without the concurrent privilege of condemna- 
tion; and it seems unlikely that unless Mr. Sever- 
ance can prove that the statements made in The 
New Yorker were not honest expressions of the 
author’s opinion, and were made because of per- 
sonal animus against him with a desire of injuring 
him, he will have very much of a case. Open crit- 
icism is a thing to be hoped for rather than sup- 
pressed, as far as the architectural profession goes, 
and it does not seem probable that in bringing such 
an action Mr. Severance will have the sentiment of 
the architectural profession as a whole behind him, 
although probably architects will sympathize with him. 

As indicated already, the celebrated Whistler case 
is the only instance which offers a reasonably close 
precedent. In 1878 he brought a libel action against 
Ruskin for his criticisms in “lors Clavigara.” Rus- 
kin had described one of his “nocturnes” at the 
Grosvenor Gallery as “a pot of paint flung in the 
public face.” Damages of one farthing were awarded. 


Now since beauty is a thing which lies in the eye 
of the beholder, Mr. Severance will very likely have 
to prove that the writer of the article saw the build- 
ing in a way which is different from that in which 
he described it; or at least, he will have to prove 
made by the writer is untrue. 


that the statement 
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This is going to be difficult. If the unknown archi- 
tect who is said by the writer of the article to have 
experienced a sense of nausea on seeing some of 
the detail of the Delmonico Building is called on 
the stand, and testifies to that effect, at least some 
part of Mr. Severance’s case will fall to the ground. 
He will have to prove either that his tower does not 
have the grace of an overgrown grain elevator, or 
that to indicate the possession of such a quality is 
damaging. He will have to prove that older mem- 
bers of the profession do not burst into tears on 
wending their way luncheonward to the Century 
Club. It is obvious that Mr. Severance cannot 
really expect to disprove such statements, and it is 
entirely likely that his motive and that of Mr. 
Whistler are very nearly akin. Wounded vanity 
and the publicity sense seem to be back of the suit. 
It is unfortunate for the profession that any mem- 
ber thereof should have thought it necessary to have 
a court pass on the merits of his design. It is re- 
grettable that an architect should believe that he 
alone among artists should be exempt from that 
criticism welcomed by painters and sculptors. 

An article such as that in The New Yorker can- 
not but be painful, and yet it is after all a healthy 
sign that an unprofessional magazine should be- 
lieve its readers to be so closely interested in the 
progress of architecture that such an article is of pub- 
lic interest; and we at least believe that much more 
such honest harsh and bitter criticism would be a 
stimulus and a help to the profession, rather than a 
cause for a suit for damages. 
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Second Prize Design, Cape Cod Competition 
Gordon Allen, Architect 


The Cape Cod Cottage Competition 


N architectural competition, if based on a 
reasonable and interesting program and 

judged by a jury composed of open-minded, 
experienced architects, is of unquestioned value in 
the promotion and development of better architec- 
tural design. Competitions have a stimulating ef- 
fect, especially upon the younger members of the 
profession. Draftsmen and designers have an op- 
portunity of trying their wings and discovering the 
heights to which they can fly. Of late years many 
real estate associations have joined with the manu- 
facturers of building materials and publishers of 
magazines and newspapers in holding competitions 
for better homes, for better rooms, and even for ideal 
cellars, and all have been of benefit to architecture. 
It was no new departure, therefore, when the 
Cape Cod Real Estate Board, of Hyannis, Mass., 
held a competition last summer to obtain the designs 
for a perfect Cape Cod cottage. In this interesting 
and picturesque section of the Massachusetts coast, 
redolent with historic associations, there still exist 
countless examples of a type of simple small house 
which has become known to the architectural pro- 
fession as the “Cape Cod cottage.”’ These charming 
little homes of the hardy mariners of a former gen- 
eration contain many features worthy of emula- 


tion by the modern builder. Charm of proportion, 
perfection of scale, and simplicity of detail give to 
them an architectural dignity and studied refine- 
ment equal in every respect to the characteristics 
of the larger and more pretentious examples of 
Colonial architecture still to be found in the old 
towns and cities of the Atlantic seaboard. They indi- 
cate an innate appreciation of scale and fitness which 
does great credit to the builders of bygone days. 

It would be interesting to know whether these 
Cape Cod cottages were designed by the sea cap- 
tains for whom they were erected or by the master 
builders who constructed the ships in which these 
sturdy mariners embarked. Cape Cod has a lure 
and an appeal all its own, appreciated not only by 
the artists who flock there annually but by the “tired 
business man” as well, who seeks the recreation and 
repose provided by its land-locked bays and open 
ocean. Space does not permit publication here of 
the several designs receiving honorable mention, all 
of which show individuality and charm. The three 
first prizes all went to architects of Boston, who 
seem to be particularly imbued with the spirit and 
spell of the Cape Cod peninsula. The first prize was 
awarded to Howe, Manning & Almy, the second to 
Gordon Allen, and the third to Allan C. Clarkson. 
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Third Prize Design, Cape Cod Cottage Competition 
Allan C. Clarkson, Architect 
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FIRST PRIZE DESIGN, CAPE COD COTTAGE COMPETITION 
HOWE, MANNING & ALMY, ARCHITECTS 


SMALL BUILDINGS 


The Small Country House in the Colonial Style 


By R. C. HUNTER 


Uk small country houses designed in the true 

Colonial style have proved to be most suc- 

cessful homes. This is our style and it has 
always stood for the best in American living. It is 
not so much the individual house as a unit, but the 
traditional associations for which the style as a whole 
stands. We should not lose sight of these facts and 
allow our traditional type of building to be super- 
seded by the picturesque foreign styles which have 
recently come into popularity. In these times of 
searching for something new and different, we turn 
to European countries for our inspiration. While 
we have always drawn liberally from England, with 
considerable success, we are now turning to [rance, 
Spain, Italy and other countries for designs, mate- 
rials and furnishings. There are certain parts of 
our country in which these new styles have been 
more or less successfully and appropriately carried 
out, but in many instances the houses seem somewhat 
theatrical, both without and within. The stage and 
screen have influenced many people to believe that 
they have missed much in life, and often in this belief 


they turn to these backgrounds as possible “sets” for 
the ‘life ideal,’’—but at best they only find themselves 
living—rather unsatisfactorily—the actor’s part. 
Then again, many home builders have turned from 
use of our Colonial style to that of other types be- 
cause of the fact that we have so abused and mis- 
used our own style that they no longer appreciate 
it. A great share of this blame can be laid on the 
shoulders of speculative builders, who found it an 
economical style in which to build. Through their 
aim at every possible economy they have adopted 
standard sizes of lumber, stock sizes of windows and 
doors, eliminating what they considered unnecessary 
details such as blinds and shutters, chimneys being of 
sizes just large enough to encase flue linings and car- 
ried just through the roofs. Wide projecting cor- 
ices, large-paned windows, foundations high above 
the ground, and any sort of roofing material are con- 
sidered correct. We all know of hundreds of just 
such houses which are classified as “Colonial” by 
their builders, so that it is no wonder that the true 
Colonial style is so often misunderstood. Then, to 
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Sketch of House Adapted from an Old Cottage Near Springfield, N. J. 
R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects 


many, a Colonial house has necessarily meant a sym- 
metrical structure, with a center entrance doorway, 
and a plan with a center hall and with rooms on 
either side. This is authentic and in good taste, but 
it has been much overdone. The correction of this 
general misunderstanding and lack of appreciation 
falls largely upon the architect, and it necessitates 
his searching for fresh precedents and new material. 

There are a great many good examples of pictur- 
esque original Colonial work which have never been 
published. These are chiefly small houses, to be found 
in out of the way places, and in many cases they 
have been overlooked in the search for larger and 
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Plans of House Adapted from Old Cottage 
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Sketch of House Adapted from an Old Homestead Near Elizabeth, N. J. 
R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects 


more important examples. Such material will be 
found of great value to the designer in the grouping 
of wings, chimneys and openings as a mass. Most 
of these houses have but little detail, depending for 
their charm upon proportions and scale; heights and 
slopes of roofs, and the pitched roofs; well propor- 
tioned chimneys extending well above the roofs. Low 
extensions and symmetrically spaced doors and win- 
dows, with small-paned sash, make charming pictures 
in themselves. The old picket fences and gates al- 
ways add a domestic note to the composition. To the 
houses’ low ceilings and different floor levels, is due 
much of their quaint charm. A rather surprising Homestead Near Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Plans of House Adapted from Old Homestead 
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Sketch of House Adapted from an Old Cottage Near Union, N. J. 
R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects 


fact is that almost all of these houses were originally 
painted red and have more recently been repainted 
white. In many instances the shutters still show 
signs of original yellow paint. Studying these mod- 
est homes often gives one a new grip, so to speak. 

The accompanying illustrations will serve to give 
an idea of some of the excellent material that is still 
to be found and which should be drawn upon freely 
for the designing of new work. These plans and pen 
sketches show how easy it is to adapt the designs of 
these old houses to modern small-house requirements. 
It is largely by this sort of adaptation that the true 
spirit of our Colonial architecture will be kept alive. 
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Plans of House Adapted from an Old Cottage 
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HOUSE OF HUGH BONE, ESQ., COLUMBUS, O. 
MILLER & REEVES, ARCHITECTS 
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House of Hugh Bone, Esq., Columbus, O., 
Miller & Reeves, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: | 
Non-fireproof ; stone foundation. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Shingles. 


ROOF: 

Shingles. 
WINDOWS: 

Wood, double-hung. 


FLOORS: 
Oak and pine. 


HEATING: 
Hot air. 


HIS small, white painted house shows a con- 

scientious endeavor to break away from the type 
of design commonly accepted as Colonial. The en- 
trance door is at one side instead of at the center 
of the front elevation, which necessitates arranging 
the openings in two groups instead of three. A sort 
of enlarged frieze course, made of tongue and 


Entrance 
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PLUMBING: 
Customary installation and fixtures. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Poplar and pine, painted. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
White plaster. 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Wall paper. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
27,000 
COMPLETED COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
42 cents. 


YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
1oio: 


grooved siding, gives added interest to the front 
facade. A semi-circular entrance porch shelters and 
emphasizes the front door. Whether if this en- 
trance porch had been somewhat lower in height, it 
would have been in better scale with the front eleva- 
tion as a whole, is open to question. The informal 
and rather old fashioned character of the planting 
adds much to the appearance of this 
pleasant and comfortable little home. 

In the plan a successful departure 
from the usual arrangement of rooms 
in small Colonial houses is carried out, 
quite along the lines suggested in Mr. 
Hunter’s article in this issue of Tur 
Forum. The entrance hall and main 
stairway are at one end of the house, 
with a kitchen and pantry directly be- 
beyond. The living room and dining 
room occupy nearly two thirds of this 
first floor, connecting with enclosed and 
open porches which open off of each. 
The arrangement as well as the roof 
treatment of this two-room porch is 
unusual. The house is really smaller 
than it appears in the illustration, which 
goes to show that care in the scale and 
in locating the window and door open- 
ings can do much to increase or de- 
crease the apparent size of a small 
house. This house is 30 feet, 6 inches 
long by 28 feet, 6 inches deep, which is 
somewhat below the usual small house 
dimensions, but so much care has been 
taken in the plan that there is no waste 
space on either the first or second floor. 
It is refreshing to find originality and 
charm in the design of a small house, 
since many people are of the impres- 
sion that because a house is unpreten- 
tious and of moderate size it is impos- 
sible to give it architectural character. 
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HOUSE OF HOMER BOSTWICK, ESQ., COLUMBUS, O. 
MILLER & REEVES, ARCHITECTS 


ERE is another small house by these well known 

architects, which shows particular distinction 
and unusual character, due both to design and mate- 
rials used. Following the tradition of early Dutch 
architecture in this country, the ends of the house 
and service wing are built of stone laid to a flat sur- 
face. Entering the house at one end instead of at 
the center makes it possible to locate the living 
room and dining room along the front of the house, 
which, undoubtedly, faces the south. The objection 
often raised to locating the principal living rooms 
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First Floor 


on the side of the house facing the street is appar- 
ently not considered in this case, although the en- 
closed porch and vine-covered pergola serve as a pro- 
tection to the living room from the view of the 
passerby. Trellises cover the white painted stucco on 
the front of the house, as in many of the old country 
houses outside Philadelphia. The dormer windows are 
well proportioned and excellently spaced, breaking as 
they do in pleasant fashion the long line of the slight- 
ly overhanging roof. It is, indeed, gratifying to find 
so much originality expressed in the house’s detail. 


Second Floor 
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House of Homer Bostwick, Esq., Columbus, O., 
Miller & Reeves, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Non-fireproof ; stone foundation. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Stone, some stucco, and shingles. 


ROOF: 
Shingles. 


WINDOWS: 
Double-hung, wood. 


FLOORS: 
Oak and pine. 


HEATING: 
Ho teair. 


PLUMBING: 
Customary fixtures. 


The plan of the first floor shows connecting living 
and dining rooms along the front of the house, with 
pantry, kitchen and service porch at the rear. The 
entrance hall, located at the corner formed by the 
junction of the low, one-story wing and the main 
building, leads to the owner’s room with small entry 


way, bathroom and several closets. On the second 


pr 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Modern equipment; concealed knob and tube. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Poplar and white pine, painted. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
White plaster. 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Papered. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
40,000. 
COMPLETED COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
45 cents. 
YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
1920. 


floor are two large master rooms, closets, a maid’s 
room, and a large store room. The square footage 
of this house is somewhat larger than that of the 
small house by the same architects, which we dis- 
cussed on page 81, but the same excellent and eco- 
nomical arrangement of rooms, halls and closets, is 
shown in this house as in that of the other example. 


View of Street Facade 
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HOUSE OF WILLIAM A. FRITSCHE, ESQ., COLUMBUS, O. 


MILLER & REEVES, ARCHITECTS 


E are indeed fortunate to be able to show a 

third small house recently completed by these 
clever architects. Here is a house possessing unusual 
originality and charm. Again simple but carefully 
studied Colonial details have been used, as was also 
done in the houses illustrated on the foregoing pages. 
This use of stucco and rough stone, laid to a flat 
surface, for such exterior details as the bay window 
and the wall of the entrance porch adds much to the 
charm and picturesqueness of this unique house. 
White paint for all of the wood trim and whitewash 
for the stonework and stucco give a cheerful aspect 


and make an ideal background for the shrubbery which 
surrounds the house. Too much praise-cannot be 
given in our opinion to such interesting and credit- 
able examples of originality in small house design- 
ing. The small house work of this firm is excellent. 

The location of the entrance door in what appears 
to be an ell of the house has, in this instance, de- 
cided advantages, since it makes it possible for the 
front entrance, lavatory and main stair hall to be in 
a wing by themselves, thus obviating the necessity of 
their occupying valuable space in the main part of 
the house. Although at first glance the plan seems 
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OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 

Non-fireproof; stone foundation. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Local limestone and shingles. 
ROOF: 

Shingles. 
WINDOWS: 

Wood, double-hung. 
FLOORS: 

Oak and pine. 
HEATING: 

Hot air. 
PLUMBING: 

Customary installation. 


unusually irregular, it is, as a matter of fact, almost 
square. Located with one end of the house toward 


the street, it makes it possible for the living room 
and enclosed porch to face the small side lawn or 
As may be noticed in the illustration, other 


garden. 
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The Main Entrance 


House of William A. Fritsche, Esq., Columbus, O., 
Miller & Reeves, Architects 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Concealed knob and tube, modern and complete 
fixtures, etc. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
White pine and poplar, painted. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Plaster. 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Papered walls. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
32,000. 
COMPLETED COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
Between 45 and 47 cents. 
YEAR OF. COMPLETION: 
1922, 


houses are close by, but placing this house at one side 
of instead of at the center of the lot gives a greater 
sense of privacy than is usually possible in real es- 
tate developments, where the lots are seldom more 
than 2,500 square feet in area, and frequently smaller. 
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HOUSE OF DR. D. B. SINCLAIR, PRINCETON, N. J. 


Park & Morgan, Architects 


LTHOUGH larger than the houses we have 

been analyzing on the foregoing pages, the 
same interesting characteristics give this house dig- 
nity and distinction. Windows are well placed and 
proportioned, leaving expanses of unbroken wall 
surfaces such as Mr. R. C. Hunter found in so many 
of the old farm houses he has studied and photo- 
graphed. The entrance porch with the large window 


The Hall 


above forms the chief architectural feature of this 
otherwise simple design. Whether the treatment of 
this entrance bay is in scale with the other details 
of the front elevation may be open to discussion, but 
it is at least interesting and attractive in itself. The 
pitch of the roof, broken by one large chimney, is 
exceedingly good, and it is only to be regretted that 
need of rooms on the third floor necessitated the in- 
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First Floor 
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House of Dr. D. B. Sinclair, Princeton, N. J., 
Park & Morgan, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 

Double wood frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Shingles. 
ROOF: 

Shingles. 
WINDOWS: 

Double-hung, wood. 
FLOORS: 

Quartered oak on first floor; pine on second. 
HEATING: 

Steam (double pipe). 


troduction of dormers. Unbroken roof surfaces in- 
variably add strength and character to a small house. 

From the plans it is also easily seen that this can 
hardly be classed as a small house. The living room 
is spacious and well proportioned, forming as it 
should the principal room on the first floor, off of 
which open the main entrance and stair hall, a large 
dining room, a study, and a sun porch. The study 
and the work room beyond are undoubtedly used as 


= > 


PLUMBING: 
Wrought iron pipe and enameled fixtures. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
White wood. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Sand-finished plaster on metal lath on first 
floor; paper on second. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
70,000, including garage. 


COMPLETED COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
45 cents. 


YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
Lye 


a physician’s office and examination room, so lo- 
cated that they do not interfere with the living part 
of this floor. A large kitchen, servants’ hall and 
pantry, as well as the dining room, are located in 
the wing of the house. Through the kitchen and 
rear porch the garage may be reached without going 
out of doors, always a desirable arrangement in the 
country. On the second floor are five good sized 
bedrooms, a sleeping porch and three bathrooms. 
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View of Dining Room from Living Room 
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HOUSE OF F. D. BARTOW, ESQ., WOODS HOLE, MASS. 
AYMAR EMBURY II AND LEWIS E. WELSH, ASSOCIATED, ARCHITECTS 


T is always a pleasure to show illustrations and 

plans of a house by these unusually talented archi- 
tects, whose fame as designers of large and small 
country houses is widespread. Probably no architect 
has made a more careful, far-reaching and endless 
study of every phase of American domestic architec- 
ture during the entire colonial period than has Mr. 
Embury. In this long, low, seaside farm house, many 
of the outstanding details which characterize Mr. 
Embury’s work are found. The simple, dignified 


entrance door; the well proportioned windows, vary- 
ing in sizes according to their location on the first or 


Second Floor 


second story; paneled shutters and louver blinds; 
massive end chimneys, and agreeable unbroken roof 
slopes give to this house a very definite distinction. 

Here again we have an example which can hardly 
be considered a small house, but it may well be 
legitimately shown in this group because it includes 
architectural features so necessary to successful small 
house design. The introduction of lattice work in 
the kitchen and maids’ porches forms a pleasing dec- 
orative note. The marked contrast between the 
character of the front and rear elevations is another 
of the successful features of this house. The en- 
trance front is plain and severe to 
a degree. The overhanging roof 
of the maids’ porch, carried almost 
the entire length of the rear eleva- 
tion, gives horizontal emphasis and 
heightens the long, low appearance 
of this side of the house. The 
shingles have been left in their 
natural state so that they will grad- 
ually turn silver gray under the 
influence of the salt sea air. In- 
stead of painting the trim white, as 
is so often done, it has in this case 
been painted a warm, light gray to 
harmonize with the eventual color of 
the shingles which cover the walls. 

As indicated on the exterior, the 
interior is divided into three prin- 
cipal rooms besides the kitchen. 
The living room occupies the en- 
tire western end of the house, 
which on the exterior is treated al- 
most as a separate building at- 
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House of F. D. Bartow, Esq., Woods Hole, Mass., 
Aymar Embury II and Lewis E. Welsh, Associated Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 

Frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Shingles. 
ROOF: 

Shingles. 
WINDOWS: 
Double-hung. 


This room, 34 feet 


tached to the main structure. 
long by 17 feet wide, has windows on three sides and 


a large covered porch opening off one side. The 
dining room extends through the house from front 
to back, making it possible to have windows at each 
end of the room. The extending of the dining room 
entirely through the house was often done in old 
New England farm houses. A guest room with bath 
and large closet is also located on the first floor. 


The Entrance 


FLOORS: 
Pine. 

HEATING: 
Hoteair, 

INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Kiln-dried white wood. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Paint, and plastered panels in hall. 


COMPLETED COST: 
About $32,000. 


Three of the master bedrooms on the second floor 
are located on the front of the house, from which a 
fine view of the ocean may be had. Such utility 
rooms as baths, linen and sewing rooms are located 
at the rear of this floor. The stairway leading up 
from the entrance hall breaks the long passage way 
at the central point. This is another example of the 
economy and effectiveness obtained by building an en- 
closed stairway. It should be much more widely used. 


Service Wing 
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HOUSE OF D. W. WHITE, ESQ., DOUGLAS MANOR, N. Y. 
ALFRED A. SCHEFFER, ARCHITECT 


N the selection of these eight small houses in the 

Colonial style we have endeavored to show ex- 
amples to illustrate Mr. R. C. Hunter’s well founded 
theory that a house, either large or small, does not 
necessarily need to be formal and balanced in design 
and plan in order to be characteristic of this style. 
The cozy, homelike quality of this house at Douglas 
Manor is due quite as much to the irregularity of the 
plan as to the care taken in the details. The pleasing 
proportions of the windows and their small panes add 


First Floor 


much to the attractiveness of the design. It might 
be wished that either louver blinds or paneled shut- 
ters had been used instead of the rather heavy type 
of board shutters, which seem a little crude in com- 
parison with the refinement of the detail shown in 
the entrance door, garden fence and bay window. 

The plan is simple, straightforward and well ar- 
ranged. Again we find no waste space or objection- 
able jogs or angles in the several rooms. Although 
the entrance door opens directly into the living room, 
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House of D. W. White, Esq., Douglas Manor, N. Y., 
Alfred A. Scheffer, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Walls of 24-inch shingles. 


ROOF: 

18-inch wood shingles. 
WINDOWS: 

Double-hung ; stock, white pine. 
FLOORS: 


Oak in living and dining rooms and bedrooms ; 
kitchen, pine; baths, tile; front entry, brick. 
HEATING: 
Steam ; heat regulator. 
PLUMBING: 
Brass piping, standard enameled iron fixtures. 


INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
White pine. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Sand finish in living room and stair hall; white 
plaster elsewhere. 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Wall paper in dining room and bedrooms; 
kitchen and bathroom walls painted. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
27,000. 
COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
55 cents. 
DATE. OF COMPLETION: 
April, 1925. 


the introduction of an exterior vestibule keeps out 
the winter draughts. The main stairway leads di- 
rectly from the living room, but it takes up no val- 
uable space in the room itself, and the archway 
through which it is reached could easily be curtained 
in the winter with heavy hangings to exclude cold 
draughts. Although the stairway may often form an 
interesting architectural detail when located at the 
end or side of a living room, the space that it occupies 


and its unavoidable draughts detract much from the 
desirability of thus locating the means of access to 
the second floor. This enclosed stairway, which is an 
attractive architectural feature, is logically placed 
near the center of the house, making it possible to 
have three principal rooms on each floor. This most 
livable and compact small house plan is so much 
better than the average that it might well serve as a 
precedent to be followed in designing other houses. 


Living Room Fireplace 


The Main Entrance 
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HOUSE OF J. WHARTON POOR, ESQ., FLUSHING, N. Y. 
ROGER H. BULLARD, ARCHITECT 


OSPITALITY and solid comfort are suggested 

by the generous proportions of this substantial 
Colonial farm house. Although in exterior design 
it would seem to be of the typical center-hall, four- 
room plan, as a matter of fact the arrangement of 
the rooms is quite unbalanced and unusual. The en- 
trance door is at the center of one end of the house. 
A service stairway leads from the kitchen to the 
upper landing of the main stairway, an excellent ar- 
rangement in a small house where space is not 
available for including a separate service stairway 
from the first floor to the attic. Off of the first land- 
ing of the stairway is a lavatory, above which is a 


large linen room. Besides a spacious living room and 


dining room with windows on three sides, large pan- 
try and kitchen, there is a small study or reception 
room opening directly off the entrance hall. When- 
ever the space permits, it is an excellent idea to in- 
clude a small study or reception room near the front 
door in even small houses. The large bay window 
opening off the living room is another one of the 
attractive details of this house. Bay windows are 
frequently found in American Colonial architecture, 
both in the north and the south, so that the use of 
this detail is not only consistent with precedent but 
adds much to the comfort as well as the appearance 
of a house in this style. Gray stained shingles, white 
painted wood trim and green painted louver blinds 
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House of J. Wharton Poor, Esq., Flushing, N. Y., 
Roger H. Bullard, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 

Frame; concrete foundation. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Shingles and siding. 
ROOF: 

Wood shingles. 
WINDOWS: 

Double-hung and casement. 
FLOORS: 

Pine. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting. 


INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
White wood. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Plaster. 

INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Wall paper. 

APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
46,232. 


COMPLETED COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
34 cents. 


DATE OF COMPLETION: 
June, 1918. 


mark the decorative details of this house. The rooms 
on the second floor closely follow in location and 
sizes the rooms below, excepting that the owner’s 
suite, including bedroom, bath and dressing room, 
occupies the space on the second floor directly over 
the living room and study below. The gambrel roof 
gives sufficient headroom for locating two servants’ 
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The Stairway 


rooms and bath on the third floor. The slight over- 
hang of the second story suggests some of the early 
Connecticut farm houses; this is also true of the 
successful treatment of the living porch, which is so 
located that it is accessible from both the living room 
and dining room, and which reminds one of the old 
“woodshed” of many a New England farm house. 
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HOUSE OF JAMES H. CLEAVES, ESQ., WINCHESTER, MASS. 
FROST & RAYMOND, ARCHITECTS 
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Second Floor 


ERE is an example of simple Colonial 
design somewhat different from the 

type usually found. The large, well pro- 
portioned windows, which on the first 
floor extend to the ground; the use of 
classic detail for the enframement of the 
entrance door; and the flat tongue and 
grooved siding with. which the main part 
of the house is covered, suggest to some 
extent the details which characterize the 
Greek Revival type of American archi- 
tectural design back in the early forties. 
There is severity as well as dignity in this 
simple, slightly formal design, further 
emphasized by the heavy louver shutters 
or blinds. As the character of the service 
wing, where painted shingles, smaller 
windows and paneled shutters are used, 
is quite different from that of the main 
house, it might have been more interest- 
ing had the cornice line and ridge pole 
of this service wing or end of the house 
been somewhat lower than those of the 
main building instead of on the same 
line. The advantage in keeping the floor 
levels and the ceiling heights of the ser- 
vice wing the same as in the main house, 
of course, is that it simplifies construction 
and reduces cost, important considerations. 
Colonial detail, plain in character, is 
used throughout the interior of the house. 
The plan has several interesting features 
which cause it to differ from the usual 
layout found in small houses in the 
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House of James H. Cleaves, Esq., Winchester, Mass., 


Frost & Raymond, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Wood. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Matched boarding; shingles on service end. 


ROOF: 
Cedar shingles. 
WINDOWS: 
French windows in dining room, hall and front 
of living room; casements in study, kitchen 
and laundry; rest of house, double-hung. 


FLOORS: 
Kitchen, breakfast room, laundry, rear hall and 
baths, linoleum; all other floors plain oak. 


Colonial style. The entrance hall, instead of extend- 
ing through the house, runs the long way, with the 
dining room occupying the rear of the first floor. 
Here an open paved terrace permits the use of case- 
ment French windows, through which access to the 
garden may be had. The living room, with a study 
directly back of it, is well proportioned, occupying 
one end of the first floor plan. The side hall, with 
coat closet and lavatory, kitchen of sufficient size, 
with combination pantry and breakfast alcove open- 
ing off of it, and a laundry complete the first floor. 

It is evident that the same careful study which was 
devoted to the plan of the first floor is also respon- 
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PLUMBING: 
Iron pipe throughout. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 

Special wiring and meter for power. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 

Pine. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 

Soft plaster. 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT : 

Kitchen, laundry and breakfast room, painted. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 

38,200. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
58 cents. 


TIME OF COMPLETION: 
Fall of 1921. 


sible for the logical and simple arrangement of the 
rooms and baths on the second floor. The owner’s 
bedroom and sleeping porch, as well as the two rooms 
for children, are located at the end and rear of the 
house overlooking the garden and probably face 
south. A small guest room, two baths and closets 
are located along the entire street front of the second 
floor. This arrangement of rooms is unusual, but it 
is logical in a small house located quite near the 
street, an arrangement, however, which is seldom 
found in either large or small houses of the colonial 
period, where each of the floors was almost always 
divided into four rooms of very nearly equal sizes. 
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House of James H. Cleaves, Winchester, Mass. 


INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE 


The Salon, Hotel de Tesse, Paris 


By C. HAMILTON PRESTON 


HIS most beautiful structure, No. 1 Quai Vol- 
taire, was built between the years 1765 and 
1768 after the plans and elevations of Pierre 
Noel Rousset, an architect of whom comparatively 
little is known, and who, in fact, died before the 
building was even begun. Yet this work alone is 
such a masterpiece and its rank as an architectural 
achievement is so high that he must have been a man 
of rare taste and of ability of an advanced order. 
The room which is the subject of these measured 
drawings was formerly the salle a manger, but serves 
at the present time as a salon. In purity of detail and 
nobility of design, executed entirely in plaster, it is 
by far the most satisfying of the several fine rooms 
in the building. On entering one is impressed by its 
great dignity, secured largely by the use of [onic 
pilasters, which resemble very closely those used on 


RY, 


the exterior, and by the four double doorways exactly 
balanced on opposite sides of the room, and by a fifth 
entrance doorway and two huge windows on a third 
side. The cornice is rich in design and classic in 
feeling. The mantel is executed in white marble. It 
is difficult to describe the color of this room. At one 
time certain owners had it painted to imitate wood. 
The present occupants, discovering the beautiful 
color beneath the wood tone, had this layer of paint 
removed, with the interesting result that it now re- 
sembles marbleizing, although it is not. The body 
color is reallya warm gray, but there are tones and 
tints of rose and mauve and yellow all through it 
and even bits of brown and black,so that the whole 
effect is subtle and elusive. Dignified, quiet, restful, 
ornate yet not over-ornamented, this room stands 
out; it may well be studied for modern adaptation. 
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Bas-relief over Doorway, Hotel de Tesse 
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AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR IN NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 
39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


EarLy SpaNnisH WALNUT 


HE lively interest in the furniture and dec- 
orative art of Old Spain is a natural result 
of the trend in America toward simplicity and free- 
dom in home surroundings. We have come to 
share the Spaniard’s appreciation of the restfulness 
of plain wall surfaces and their value as a back- 
ground for fabrics and furniture. 
Early Spanish furniture (Mudejar), the work of 
Moorish craftsmen, is a fascinating blending of the 
richness of Renaissance Italy with the simplicity of 


FurNITuRE, by Kensington 


the Arab. The frank directness of its construction 
and ornament gives it an extraordinary vitality and 
a decorative quality that is brilliant yet essentially 
simple in character. 

Fidelity in design and the old-time hand processes 
of the Kensington craftsmen retain in Kensington 
reproductions the character and the decorative 
quality that are the charm of the antique. 

Kensington Furniture is made in all the decor- 
ative styles appropriate for American homes. 


Architects interested in completing the interiors they design with furnish- 
ings harmonious in both character and quality are cordially invited to 
avail themselves of the service of the Kensington Showrooms and staff. 


Illustrated “Booklet F sent on request 
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605-611 KEN SINGT ON MEG “COM pay 41 WEST 45TH STREET 
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Walnut brings beauty and durability—at low 
cost—to this department store 


pe qualities which have made walnut the pre durable beauty is considered, walnut is a genuine economy. 
ferred wood for interior trim and decoration, are in 
evidence in this Des Moines department store. 


Free book gives paneling cost 
Data which will help you in figuring simple panel- 
First, the beauty and infinite variety of pattern of ing jobs is contained in a new book,“American Walnut 
walnut form a perfect setting for the for Interior Woodwork and Paneling,” 
display of merchandise. The beauty which we will send free. This book 
also describes walnut finishes. 
“The Story of American Walnut” 


describes and pictures the use of 


of these fixtures will not change, 
for walnut’s rich tones increase 
rather than diminish with age. 


Second, the durability of walnut walnut through the ages, and takes 


makes practicable these counters and 
display fixtures which must endure 
knocks and constant rough usage. The 
permanent beauty of walnut is un- 
dimmed by rigorous use. 


the reader ona little journey through 
the historic periods of furniture and 
tells you how to distinguish the genu- 
ine in walnut furniture. We'll gladly 
send you either one of these books. 


Third, the cost of walnut is so little Simply fillin, clip and mail conve- 


more than othercabinet woods that when nient coupon below. 


Write for one of these books 
“THIS IS THEEAGE 
OF WALNUT” 


American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association u 

Room 1000, 616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send “American Walnut for Interior Woodwork and 
Banclino, ae “The Story of American Walnut” | 


—————— 
oo 6THE STORY OF Yam 

AMERICAN 
WALNUT 
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In the Barclay-Vesey Building — 


) [ae Bonded Floors in the restaurant, cafeteria and lounge room of 

the New York Telephone Company’s new Barclay-Vesey Building 
CN. Y. City) will be of interest to architects who appreciate individuality 
in floors. One of these resilient, quiet floors of Gold Seal Treadlite Tile, 
specially designed by McKenzie, Voorhees, and Gmelin, architects of 
the building, is illustrated here. Unusually large tiles in black, dark blue 
and green are the unique feature of this handsome installation. 


Branches and distributors 


BONDED FLoors ComPANY, INC. 
in principal cities 


1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The New Dickmann Building 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Wedemeyer & Nelson 
Architects 


ZENITHERM 


A MATERIAL FOR OFFICE BUILDINGS 


The effectiveness of Zenitherm as 
a material for interior walls in office 
buildings is well illustrated above. 
Zenitherm shabs, 114” x 17%”, in 
stone gray, buff, and drab, produce 


in this instance a strikingly attrac- 
tive result. Zenitherm is weather- 
proof, fire-resistant, enduring. It 
increases building values and de- 
creases building costs. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet B 
aa ZENITHERM CO., Inc. ayicnigenone Building 


Bowery Savings Bank Bldg. 


110 East 42nd Street NEWARK,N J 612 N. Michigan Avenue 
New York City AGENCIES IN 35 CITIES Chicago, Llinois 
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Although this tapestry is shown here above a mantel, it is equally effective when used over a console, sofa or doorway 


AN 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VERDURE TAPESTRY 


Reproducing Faithfully the Mellow Antique 


@ of the most difficult parts of a 
room to treat successfully is the 
panel above the fireplace. 


The interior decorator frequently solves 
this problem by using a tapestry panel 
suitable in size, texture and design for 
such a space. 


We discovered not long ago in France 
a lovely verdure tapestry woven back 
in the Eighteenth Century by one of 
Louis XV’s most highly skilled artisans, 
in a design particularly adapted to this 
decorative use. 


We also found there craftsmen who 
could reproduce on their handlooms each 
smallest detail of the original. With their 
extraordinary, painstaking skill, these 
French weavers have exceeded anything 
we had even hoped for. Faithfully they 
have reproduced the antique weave, faith- 


Weave of the Louis XV Original 


fully recreated the characteristic verdure 
leaves and flowers and floral border—even 
the little pagoda lending the Chinese note 
that was the result of Louis XV’s embassy 
to the Orient. 


They have, in an adroit manner, known 
only to themselves, managed to simulate 
its antique and mellow appearance, 
matching exactly the soft browns, tans 
and dull greens in which the design is 
developed. 


7 Tt VA 


ECORATORS, upholsterers and the 

decorative services of department 
stores will be interested in this artistic 
verdure tapestry and the other tapestries 
Schumacher makes. They also make 
drapery and upholstery fabrics suitable 
for furnishings of every period—lovely 
damasks, brocades, brocatelles, velvets, 


toiles de Jouy, prints, chintzes and taf- 
fetas, in designs and colorings for every 
type of interior. 


“Your Home and 
the Interior Decorator” 
Mee people who could well afford the ser- 


vices of a decorator fail to do so through 
failure to understand how such a service functions. 
To explain the economy and advantages of using a 
decorator, we have prepared the booklet, “ Your 
Home and the Interior Decorator.” 


Beautifully illustrated in color, this book is being 
mailed to decorators, upholsterers and the decorat- 
ing service of department stores. If you have not 
received a copy, please write us. And let us explain 
our special offer whereby you may send this book 
to your prospective clients. F. Schumacher & Co., 
Dept. J-1, 60 West goth Street, New York, Im- 
porters, Manufacturers and Distributors to the 
trade only, of Decorative Drapery and Upholstery 
Fabrics. Offices also in Boston, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles and Paris. 
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A Type, Size and Style 


Each Requires Minimum 
Closet Space 


On straight run in, a 2’ 2” door, 6’ 8” 
high, can be used, with closet 5’ deep, 


for Every Need 


The Holmes Roller Bed 


for a full size bed. Other sizes for al 


shapes of closets. Holmes Roller Beds 
automatically lock to prevent jack- 
knifing and roll on maple casters have 
ing one set of roller bearings and two 


sets of thrust ball bearings. 


Two Types of Recess Beds 


The Roll-Out Recess Bed, full size re- 
quires closet only 18’ deep, 5’ wide 
and 6’ 8” high, using 2’ 6’’ doors. This 
type brings the head of the sleeper out 
into the room. The Holmes Standard 
Recess Bed requires closet only 1’ 6” 
deep, 5’ 0” wide for full size bed. 


Smaller closets for smaller beds. 


One bed or twin beds can be installed, 
For full size 


Two Door Pivot Beds 


using standard doors. 


double bed closet space required only 
24” deep, using two 2’ 8” doors. The 
steel support for bed carries weight of 


door — no sagging. 


can be installed 


Oscillating Portal Beds 


Due to oscillating swing a full size bed 


4” wide and 6’ 8” high. 


Write for plans showing how other 
builders have installed Holmes Con- 
cealed Beds and booklet showing the 


in closet 2’ deep, 5’ 


advantages of the Holmes line. 


Concealed Bed Corporation 
817 Garland Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


Send me complete details of Holmes 
Beds and plans showing typical appli- 


cations. 


TEE GARGHERMCMURA Le © Ea 


| She lrend loday ls loward 
Compactness.Convenience 


EOPLE today demand compactness without sacrifice 
of convenience and roominess. Beauty, too, they must 
have, in every part of the home. 


You can give your clients just what they want and save money 
on your construction by using Holmes Concealed Beds. 


Not only are these beds the most beautiful, the most 
comfortable and the most sanitary, but the Holmes meth- 
ods of concealment improve the interior attractiveness of 
the home, apartment or hotel. Mail the coupon for all 
the facts on these beautiful, comfortable beds. 


Only Holmes Beds Give You 
All These Advantages 


Holmes Beds are the safest and 


Eight Room Convenience at 
Six Room Price 


Most families today actually need 


more than six rooms — especially 
when guests spend the night with 
them. With a Holmes full size 
bed or Holmes Concealed Twin 
Beds, guests are comfortably pro- 
vided for without disorganizing the 
household. Actually a six room 
Holmes home has the convenience 
of eight rooms. So in four and 
five-rroom houses — Holmes Beds 
give spaciousness at reduced cost. 


fit into the smallest closet space. 
The foot leg locking device abso- 
lutely holds the legs in place. 
“Jack-knifing” is prevented by an 
automatic positive safety lock. Full 
coil springs, entire length and 
width of bed, assure maximum 
comfort. Baked varnish finish 
gives steel the lustre of beautiful 
wood. All sizes of Holmes Beds 
use standard size doors. 


CONCEALED BED CORPORATION 
817 GARLAND BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Distributors for Holmes Disappearing Bed Co. & Marshall & Stearns Co. 
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‘AUTHENTIC PLASTER ORNAMENT 


c3 eres ee eureetere ter Ks 


SAR STE eEES EPEAT 


See bil 
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Peete BN? 5 
BUSINESS OFFICE: 


HAD THE PLASTER. ORNAMENT FOR 
THIS ROOM BEEN SPECIALLY 
MODELED, THE COST WOULD HAVE 
BEENT EXCESSIVE ; BUT BY USING 
wea AUTHENTIC REP RO- 
DUCTIONS OF FAMOUS WORK 


SHOWN IN OUR CATALOGUE, THIS ) No ee 
BEAUTIFUL AND ECONOMICAL TRENT YORK CITY 
|| RESULT WAS ACHIEVED: SSS ee 


Robert yon Ezdorf. Del . 


Complete folio of this series will be sent you on request. 
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TODAUNTER 


announce the openin 
of their 


") 47 EX CAS Nels © See oe 


‘NEW BUILDING 


119 East 57 Street 


in the shadow of the Ritz Tower ) 
New ‘York 


Oe he edad 


@ The additional space of an 
entire building enables us to 
exhibit a more Extensive 
Collection of our work than 
has been possible heretofore, 


and to offer our patrons 


greater facilities in making 


selections. 


Rs es ae The Ever-Popular 
FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT »." SS aT TO 66 ° 
LIGHTING FIXTURES ‘ j : Leap be Black and WwW hite” 


COLONIAL HARDWARE 


HAND FORGED METALWORK i ss : Treatment 


With Numerous Attractive Variations 


Z SSXXSSSESSESSSSAAVSA’VSASSS'ASVVWHAAIA Add IO Ws 


A FAMOUS ARTIST once asserted that 
“Black and White” Technique would never 
descend to dullness .... never become passé. 


His statement is sustained by the ever-increasing pop- 
ularity of this treatment. It is always interesting. Its 
crisp freshness.... its staccato stroking, are always alive, 
active, assertive. And the original drawing will repro- 
duce, in every detail, on any kind of paper stock. 


Pictured above is one of the many adaptations of this 
ever-popular style. Highlights and shadows, somewhat 
imaginative areas, in this particular instance, displace 
sharpness and detail. 


_ Ll eam inne oe 


ee = ten encima 
Se eae - = 
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In lighter or heavier handling, in plans, details, eleva- 
tions and countless other instances, “Black and White” 
demonstrates its exceptional scope and superiority. 


For almost half a century the world’s 
finest “Black and White” drawings 
have been created with Higgins’ 
Waterproof Black. It is the oldest 
—the surest—the best. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


Makers of Higgins’ American 
Drawing Inks for 46 Years 


271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Early English Mantelpiece 


Jacobson Mantel & Ornament 
Company 


NGS 
MERICAN \~ 


pia wae 


Drawing Ink 


ARTIFICIAL STONE MANTELS 


322-4 East 44th Street, New York 


ALSO COMPO ORNAMENTS FOR WOODWORK 
LOUIS GEIB ARTHUR P. WINDOLPH 
Z PERRI CW WW 0O>'Ev*°_ Lv °>vrvrve vv. WWW "vv _po*t" 
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CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH 


Ware, Mass. 


Furniture by 
DE LONG 


Frohman 
Robb & Little 


Architects 


3oston 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


We plan the seating and design the fur- 
niture for churches and fraternal build- 
ings. In addition to making altars, desks, 
tables, panelled rooms, etc., we can 
supply objects that are generally needed 
for the complete equipment of church 
and lodge interiors. 


“Furniture for the Church School, and Parish 
House” is the title of a new 62-page catalogue. 
We shall be pleased to mail this to any architect. 


DELONG FURNITURE CoO. 
1505 Race St., Dept. F, Philadelphia 


SEE OUR 
CATALOGUE 


SweetS 
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It Artistically Solves Many Landscaping Problems 


paren 


IN Segoe can you find a fence of rarer beauty 

or with as many practical uses as Dubois. 
Made in France of straight, live, young chestnut 
saplings, closely woven together, this product 
of nature blends beautifully with any style and 
period of architecture. If your problem is to 
hide some unsightly view—to keep people from 
staring in — or to add a touch of rustic beauty 
and Old-World charm to an estate or garden, 
you can do it economically and artistically with 


BUBOIS 


Woven Wood Fence 


Made in France 


For the stucco type of rest- 
dence, Dubois isespecially 
well suited. It gave this 
home on the New Jersey 
shore a softening influ- 
ence, besides serving asan 
excellent windbreak. 


A partial list of prominent Dubois 


users is contained in this bortfolio 


——aoOoaw = 


Dubois is now made in miniature and supplied free of charge to archi- 
tects for use with model houses. It lends a very realistic touch, and will 
help materially in giving your client a clear idea of your landscaping 
plans. Tell us how many inches of Miniature Dubois you need, and we 
will gladly send it, without obligation to you. 


Robert C. Reeves Company, 187 Water Street, New York 


Please send, without obligation, your new portfolio illus- 
trating the many interesting ways Dubois is being used. 


| 
: 
1 Firm ee 
| 
’ 
| 


Ss ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 
a " ccc 187 Water Street New vVort 
City State. = A F-1 
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BEARDSLEE 


CYhe NAME TO 
REMEMBER 
when 
SELECTING 
LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 


ie. BS : 
TEV ENED EVE VEEN 


Drinking Fountain A1551 Decorative Tiles 12 x 12” 


ROOKWOOD 


is preeminent in the field of decorative tiles. 


Designs conforming to all periods are at your 
disposal for use with marble, brick, stucco 


and with any plain tile. We invite inquiries. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CoO. BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 
Architectural Dept., Cincinnati, Ohio 210 South Jefferson Street CHICAGO 
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New ‘Rialto Cheatre, Joliet, Ills., C. W. C7 Geo. L. “Rapp, cArchitects 


‘Worth “Remembering 


C®9HE truly nation-wide character of the 
American Seating Company distribution and 
installation service of its Theatre, Church, 
School and Lodge seating is not a mere the- 
ory or claim, but realized actuality and fact. 
This is an important thing to remember. 


American Seating Company 


General Offices: 
NEW YORK 1094 Lytton Building BOSTON 
620—119 W. 40th Street CHICAGO 79 Canal Street 
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When You Revisit 
One of Your Old Jobs 


PON your next visit to one 

of your old jobs, compare 

the appearance of the present 

finish with that which was first applied. 

Make it a point to find out how many 
times the interior has been refinished. 

There 1s nothing that is more discourag~ 

ing to the creator of anything than to dis- 


to find that 
its beauty 1s but a memory. And yet, in 


cover it a faded drab thing VOC 


how few cases does the interior of any 
building retain the pristine loveliness that 
fairly seemed to speak a warm welcome to 
anyone who entered. More often, a chill 
seems to steal over one upon stepping into 
the usual drab interior from the sunny out 
of doors. 

Then there 1s the interior that Is always 


bright and cheery AO that 1s always 


inviting. Constant care and peri~ 
odical renewal of the finish keeps 
it alive — but at a considerable 
expenditure of time and money. 

The finishes produced by Zapon OBS 
Lacquers and Lacquer Enamels insure 
permanent beauty and protection for the 
reason that they are chemically stable and 
so will not oxidize and crack. A Zapon 
finish will not fade or lose its mellow 
lustre. W ater, grime, grease, alkaline or 
ordinary acid solutions will not injure ries 
An amount of abrasion that would ruin an 
ordinary finish has no effect upon the hard, 
tough finish that Zapon produces. 

It 1s worth while for anyone interested 
in the economical maintenance of beauty 
to make a thorough examination of Zapon 


pro ducts : 


A booklet containing a complete description of OBS Lacquers and Lacquer Enamels, 


together with specifications formulated from practical application on various types of 


surfaces, will be sent, free of char ‘ge, to any architect, builder or decorator upon request. 


THE ZAPON COMPANY 
247 Park Avenue, New York City 


Chicago 
Cleveland . 


45th and LaSalle Sts. 
. 8810 Bessemer Ave. 


Detroit . 


BRANCHES: 
Congress and Griswold Sts. New Haven 185 Church St. 
1317 So. Olive St. Oakland 304 Twelfth St. 


Los Angeles 
. 547 Greenwich St. 


New York . 
ODORLESS 
BRUSHING 


& SPRAYING 


160 Seventh Street 


LACQUERS 
& LACQUER 
ENAMELS 


San Francisco . 
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Better Finish—Lo 
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It’s being done 


More and more, architects are specifying 
products by name. 


Why? 


Because by so doing they are assured of a 
definitely known standard of performance by 
the article so specified.* 


This benefits 


1. the Client, because he gets exactly the 
quality he wants. 


2. the Architect, because after all a satisfied 
client is a big asset. 


, VALENTINE’S 


ALSPAR 


\) The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


sk For nineteen years Valspar has been a quality varnish of known performance. Although Valspar is 
not an inexpensive varnish, it is an economical varnish. Dollar for Dollar, Valspar gives a 
measure of service that has won the enthusiastic support of countless property owners both in 
this country and abroad. Valspar may be obtained clear and in any color. Valspar Varnish- 
Stain is Clear Valspar plus transparent colors. Valspar-Enamel is Valspar combined with 
solid covering pigments. 
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PURE WHITE LEAD IN OIL : 


IA. File 
No.25A21 


No other kind of paint makes so dependable a foundation for various 
decorative treatments applied HS! the vet 


URING the first few years of a painted 

wall’s life, little is expected of it beyond 
a beautiful appearance. But when coat aiter 
coat has been applied, the real test of paint 
quality comes. Then wall finishes produced 
with Eagle Pure White Lead and turpentine 
or flatting oil show their ability to anchor firmly 
in the minute pores of the plaster and to hang 
on tightly for life, no matter what paint is put 
on top. No other kind of paint makes so de- 
pendable a foundation for various decorative 
treatments applied through the years. 


The foundation for flat wall finishes 


Anew smooth plaster wall needs a coat of paint 
before sizing. Eagle White Lead thinned with 
one-half linseed oil and one-half turpentine is 
about right for this foundation coat. Walls 


[Seees wall stippling brush, used for stippling the 
ground coat of Eagle White Lead 


which are very soft should have a higher per- 
centage of oil. 

New rough plaster walls usually need a soap 
and oil size before painting. Then mix Eagle 
White Lead with about one-half linseed oil 


and one-half turpentine. 
White Lead—the best foundation 
for glazed color finishes 


Glazed finishes employ transparent or semi-trans- 
parent colors on topof a different colored ground. 


EAGLE ure WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 


Patterns produced by different stippling tools on wet 

glaze color: 1, Cheese cloth; 2, Rubber sponge; 3, Burlap 

bagging; 4, Crumpled newspaper; 5, Natural sponge; 
6, Wall stippling brush 


The first consideration is to obtain a perfect 
foundation for the glazed color effects. Any de- 
fect in the ground coats shows through and 
mars the beauty of the finish. It is difficult to 
over-estimate the importance of a firmly at- 
tached first coat of paint—the foundation upon 
which to build a permanently beautiful finish. 
For either new or old walls, put on a first coat 
of Eagle White Lead, which anchors firmly in 
the pores of the surface, affording support for 
the several coats to come. 

A rough and uniformstipple is essential if the 
full beauty of glazed finishes is to be achieved. 
Eagle White Lead, mixed with flatting oil or 
with turpentine only, enables the painter to 
produce a beautifully textured stipple which 
will not run together. 


Write for technical information, 
A. I. A. numbered 


The Eagle-Picher Lead Company has compiled 
technical information on the preparation and 
painting of interior and exterior surfaces. This 
information, A.I.A. numbered for specification 
files, is available to architects, without charge. 


| 
| The EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY | 
| 134 North La Salle Street, Chicago | 
Please send me, A. I. A. numbered for my files, technical in- 
| formation on the preparation and painting of interior and 

| exterior surfaces. | 
| 
| | 


Name 


Address 
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This famous interior fin ish 


in Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat 


HERE are several practical 

reasons for the steadily increas- 
ing use of Barreled Sunlight in fine 
hotels, schools, hospitals, office build- 
ings and homes. Whether applied to 
walls or woodwork—in white or 
tinted—this finish combines the best 
qualities of both paint and enamel. 


It costs less than the better grade 
enamels and is so opaque that fewer 
coats are required to complete a job. 
In appearance, it is considered by 
many users superior to enamel. 


It is easier to keep clean and more 
durable than other paints. 


Barreled Sunlight Gloss gives a 
lustrous surface so satin-smooth that 
dirt cannot become embedded, and 
wiping with a damp cloth removes 
every smudge. This means spotless, 
sanitary bathrooms — kitchens — 
stairways — corridors — service 
quarters. 


Barreled Sunlight Flat is ideal for 


Barreled Sunlight 


use in places where a duller finish is 
sometimes preferred. It produces a 


surface extremely handsome and White ribgt te 
uniform. Easily Tinted 


oil with Barreled Sunlight 
white, the painter on the 
job can easily obtain any 
desired shade. In quantities 
of 5 gallons or over we tint 
to order at the factory, 
without extra 
charge. For 
tinting small 
quantities our 
dealers carry 
handy tubes of 
Barreled Sun- 


strikes a nice balance between the 
Gloss and the Flat finishes. 

When used in the pure white, 
Barreled Sunlight resists for years 
the yellowing tendency common to 
so many white paints and enamels— 
an advantage due to the exclusive 
Rice Process of manufacture. 


Sold in large drums and in cans. 


Where more than one coat is required, light Tinting 
use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat Colors. 
first. 
See our complete catalog in Sweet’s 
Architectural or Engineering Catalog. y 


Note coupon below. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT Co. 
3 Dudley St., Providence, Ral 


Branches: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
Distributors in all principal cities 


mea 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 

3 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 

Please send me your booklet ‘3 Questions 
Answered”? including specifications, and a panel 
painted with Barreled Sunlight. I am interested in | 
the finish checked here— 


Gloss (_ ) Semi-Gloss (_ ) Flat ( ) 
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FINISH 


ites NEARLY HALF A CENTURY leading 
architects have specified Egyptian Lacquer 
as the finish for metal and interior hard- 
ware. Egyptian is used extensively on fine 
fixtures, fittings and furnishings. It protects 
and beautifies to the highest degree. 

Make it a point to specify fixtures and 
fittings with Egyptian Finish. The foremost 
producers of the better fitments use it. It is 
decidedly in vogue, too, for interior finish 
and decoration. 

If you have particular finish problems or 
requirements let us consult with you. We 
can supply scientific individual service. We 
can fill any prescription for special types of 


The hinges reproduced are 

McKinney Hinges, prod- 

ucts of McKinney Mfg. Co., 

Pittsburgh. This firm has 

long been a user of Egyp- 
tian Lacquer. 


er 


Lacquers 


The Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. Co., Inc. 
90 West Street, New York 


lacquer or special colorings. 


uses Egyptian Lacquer 


FOR OVER 40 YEARS 


The maker who is proud of what he makes, 


THIS SYMBOL is the Egyptian Lac- 
quer trade-mark. Its central figure is 
that of MAAT, the Egyptian Goddess 
of Truth. It typifies the integrity 
with which all Egyptian Lacquer 
products are produced... their pre- 
cision, balance, and true quality... 
the fidelity with which Egyptian 
Lacquers meet the particular needs 
of the manufacturer who seeks true 
beauty, fine finish and permanent 
protection for the products that 
he makes. 


Completely equipped branches in charge of practical men 

are maintained in these cittes: 

ATLANTA, BosTon, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, DALLAS, DETROIT, 

Los ANGELES, PHILADELPHIA, PORTLAND, Ore., SALT LAKE 
City, San Francisco, SEATTLE, St. Louts 


four along the Dover Road. About 
you is England--its charm, its color, 
its texture. Dip your brush into Craftex 
and this England becomes yours. Yours to 
recreate as you will through textures of 
character and color on any surface to which 
paint will adhere. 


CRAP EEX= GOMPAN Y 
146 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON nis MASS. 


Offices in principal cities 
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Reproduced by Craftex Company, Courtesy of Milch Galleries English Cottages by W. Elmer Schofield 
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Copyright, 1926, by 
Pecora Paint Co., Inc. 


|| PECORA MORTAR STAINS 


: are made in twelve standard colors 
—which will not streak, fade or 
: run. They are in paste form and 
: mix easily with lime or cement 
mortar—or the two combined. 
It is the policy of the Pecora Paint 
Company to produce a chemical 
(non-acid) mortar stain; a stain 
which has the advantage of being 
absolutely fade proof—exception- 
ally strong—and thoroughly 
economical. Our Mortar Stains 
give that deep rich color... con- 
stantly sought and rarely found. 


a Further Information Sent Upon Request 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY 


4th & Sedgley Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Est. 1862 by Smith Bowen Incorporated 1911 
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Murphy Brushing Lacquer 


cuts costs and saves time 


on fifty Washington homes 


The painters are putting a thousand gallons 
of Murphy Brushing Lacquer on fifty houses 
going up in the suburbs of Washington, D.C. 
These houses are being built by W.C. & A. 
N. Miller, large operation men of the District 
of Columbia. 

Here is what one of their foreman painters 
says about their experience with Murphy 
Brushing Lacquer on this job: 

‘*Having had no previous experience with 
Murphy Brushing Lacquer I was somewhat 
skeptical when its use was specified on these 
houses. We did have some trouble learning 
to use it on the first house but before noon 
my men had learned how to apply it success- 
fully and were convinced of its practicality. 
We used three coats of Murphy Brushing 
Lacquer White Undercoating for the white 
work, the last coat serving as the finishing 
coat, and tinted the same material where we 
wanted an ivory effect. 

*“Atthe start the cost of labor and materials 
was slightly in excess of a four coat enamel 
job but the results obtained by three coats of 
Murphy Brushing Lacquer were so superior 
in appearance that we continued to use it de- 
spite its higher cost. As our men gained skill 
in applying it we were able to cut the cost 
down equal to that of enamel work, and a few 
days after that our cost fell below that of 
applying enamel. 

‘Some of the painters at first objected to 
the lacquer odor but within an hour or two 
they grew accustomed to it and now prefer it 
to turpentine fumes or the dust from the 
sanding of undercoats. 


‘*We were able to save on Murphy Brush- 
ing Lacquer over enamel work in another 
way when we discovered that it could be ap- 
plied in a perfectly satisfactory manner by 
apprentices as well as journeymen. Our men 
were able to finish a job in about one-third 
of the time ordinarily required by enamel. 
They applied two coats the first day and the 
finishing coat the next day. We could have 
put on all three coats in one day had there 
been any reason for doing so. Everyone who 
has inspected the finishes pronounces them 
superior to enamel work in appearance. 

“‘We also are using Murphy Pyroxylin 
Wood Preparation to stain, fill and seal the 
floors of these houses and are securing excel- 
lent results with corresponding savings over 
the old method of staining and filling. 

“Tam convinced that these new Murphy 
materials are practical and economical. They 
have a wide field of usefulness in contract 
work where the time element and labor costs 
are big factors.” 

Write for color card, price list and the 
name of your local dealer. 


Secretary Carl H. Dabelstein of the Interna- 
tional Association of Master Painters recently 
inspected the lacquer work on this important job. 
He expressed himself as keenly interested 1n tt. 


Murph 
saUSHING T tquer 
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NEWARK CASI GS eee) 


SAN. ERAN CIS €.© 


MONTREAL 
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WHERE BEAUTY IN DESIGN 
wes CALLS FOR BEAUTY IN THE FINISH 


THE ORIGINAL HOLLAND ENAMEL PAINT 


The architect who visualizes in his design a clean, crisp 
beauty in the completed work will find his ideals faithfully 
reproduced when the finish used is Ripolin, the original 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


For interior trim, stair- 


Holland enamel paint. In the porcelain-like surface of ways, built-in furniture | 
; t : and for exterior purposes | 
this remarkable product is beauty and economy of a kind —Ripolin, for forty years 
: the choice of leading archi- 
not to be found anywhere else. pe ee a ree 


is the most for the money 
today. Ask for the Ripolin 
Book and Specifications, 
free on request. 


Adams & Elting Co., Chicago 

The American Paint Works 

New Orleans 

ut fen T. L. Blood & Co., St. Paul 

mpd am Coes aie ddliaialb Campbell Paint & Varnish Co., St. Louis 
VERYWHERE ON EVERYTHING The Forest Ae ee Varnish Co. 

evelan 
The Glidden Co., Cleveland 


The Glidden Company of California 
San Francisco 


e 
Heath & Milligan Mfg. Co., Chicago 
Nubian Paint & Varnish Co., Chicago 
Twin City Varnish Co., St. Paul 


The A. Wilhelm Co., Reading 
In Canada: 
The Glidden Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


7€ 
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IDNUMKOIst HONE VINER KONE 


First of a series of advertise- 

ments describing interiors 

decorated with Dutch Boy 

white-lead and Dutch Boy 
flatting oil. 


The capitals of the columns 
in the lobby are painted in 
varied shades of green and 
blue. The shafts and bases 
are finished in antique ivory. 


The shaded Tiffany finish shown in this corner was used to 

give the lobby lounging-room a feeling of warmth and 

comfort. The shading is darkest at the top to give the 

appearance of alow ceiling. The treatment may be reversed 
when an appearance of height is desired. 


Color Suggestions 


from the Hotel Wellington, New York 


HE interior decorative scheme of 
the Hotel Wellington, New York 
City, has been much admired. The lobby, 
the offices, the bedroom suites were 
recently redecorated with the idea of 
achieving a quiet, dignified atmosphere. 


Warmth and comfort is the domi- 
nating note in the lobby. The room is 
colorful and homelike. The walls have 
been treated with a rich Tiffany finish, 
which offers an effective background 
to the overstuffed mahogany furniture. 
The Tiffany finish is a combination of 
siennas, umbers, and Chinese blue, 
skilfully blended to give a leathery 
reddish-brown effect relieved with 
blue. Deep blue draperies harmonize 
with the sidewalls. 


In order to lend a still brighter at- 
mosphere to the room, the ornamental 
cornices have been carried out in brighter 
greens and blues, golden buffand cream. 
The wood trim, pilasters and columns 


are in antique ivory. The capitals of the 
columns are finished in the same colors 
used on the cornices. 


Sponge Mottle finish in bedrooms 


In the bedroom suites, a sponge mottle 
finish has been used on the wall panels. 
The base of this finish is a light warm 
buff with a pale cream mottled over it 
with a coarse sponge. The ceiling above 
the picture molding is just off white. 
The moldings are finished in antique 
ivory. The stile is a light yellow buff. 


The painting of lobby, offices and 
bedroom suites was all done with Dutch 
Boy white-lead and Dutch Boy flatting 


This sitting room corner shows 

a panel, stile, and molding 

treatment. A sponge mottle 
finish is used in the panel. 


oil. Dutch Boy white-lead may be tinted 
to any desired color. This unlimited 
colorrange makes the distinctive finishes 
described above extremely easy to secure. 


Write the Department of Decoration 


National Lead Company’s Department 
of Decoration planned and specified the 
wall effects used in the Hotel Welling- 
ton. The services of this department 
are yours for the asking. They will 
gladly assist you in any decorating 
problem you may have. Write them in 
care of our nearest branch. 


~e the surface and 4 
Se gave all — Atekieid 


NATIONAL 


New York, 111 Broadway 
Boston, 131 State Street 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 
Chicago, 900 West 18th Street 
Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street 


Eben eG MiP CARN: YY; 


Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue 
Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street 

San Francisco, 485 California Street 
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The Advantages of 
Long-Bell Douglas Fir Lumber 


In Long-Bell trade-emarked Douglas Fir 
Lumber and Timbers, architects and 
builders find these advantageous qualities. 


Strength 


Douglas Fir is unsurpassed in strength 
and elastic limit among commercial 
soft woods. 


Beauty 


Long-Bell forests contain a high per- 
centage of large yellow Douglas Fir 
trees, which produce the softest fir 
finish, of great heart content and 
beautiful grain effects. 


Uniformity 


Skilled workmen ... modern machinery 
. scientifically controlled kiln drying 
. careful loading and shipping .. 
strict supervision. These factors in 
the plants at Longview, Washington, 
assure uniformity. 


THE LONG-“BELL LUMBER COMPANY 


Lumbermen Since 1875 


R. A. Long Building Kansas City, Mo. 


Sere Fir Lumber and Timbers; Douglas Fir Window 
Frames Western Hemlock Lumber; Southern Pine Lum- 
ber and Timbers; Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, 
Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail Posts, piling; Southern 
Hardwood Lumber and Timbers; Oak 
Flooring; California White Pine 
Lumber; Sash and Doors; 

Box Shooks. 


BRuN. OOW OUD Bay tM Be Rey 4) Bite 


The New Industrial Paint 


RCHITECTS, especially those whose 
major interest is along industrial 
lines, will find our booklet—“Aluminum 
Paint—A Step Ahead in Industrial Paint- 
ing’— interesting, informative and sug- 
gestive. A copy will be sent on request. 


> 

jo 
ALUMINU 

hed 

> 


Aluminum Company of America 
2412 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 18 Principal American Cities 


ALBANY, N. Y. CLEVELAND, OHIO KANSAS CITY, MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

BOSTON, MASS, DAYTON, OHIO NEW HAVEN, CONN. PITTSBURGH, PA. 

BUFFALO, N. ¥. DETROIT, MICH. NEWARK, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 

CHICAGO, ILL. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. NEW YORK, N.Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Canada 
ALUMINUM IN EVERY COMMERCIAL FORM 


a (Ts a7} rik 


STANDS GUARD 
WHERE THE DANGER LIES! 


For every vital spot and important area 
on the materials and structures of Indus- 
try, there is an “R.LW.” technical paint 
or waterproofing compound, an impreg- 
nable armour to strengthen weaknesses, 
defy decay, prolong efficiency and cut 
to the minimum repairs and overhead. 


Consult Sweet’s Catalogue for Specifications 


TOCH BROTHERS 


Established 1848 
Technical [7 & Waterproofing 
Paints Frat at Compounds 


443 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
eemember I[t’s Waterproo 
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«Ln clubs where society gathers you will find, 
the woodwork finished with 


Vitralite 


‘The ee fee Enamel 
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Bley & Lyman, Architects 


MONG the outstanding country club- 
houses built in recent years, there is prob- 
ably none surpassing in charm and refine- 

ment of detail, the new home of the Country 
Club of Buffalo. Its appealing colonial design 
has a perfect setting in the hills east of the village 
of Williamsville, Erie County, New York. 

The beauty of the woodwork in this new club- 
house is further enhanced by being finished with 
Vitralite, the Long-Life Enamel. 

The true merit of Vitralite is recog- 


“Save the surface and 3 


y save all "Bint s orms4 


eee 


Charles A. Goltz & Son Co. Inc., Pitisinn Cane 


nized by discriminating architects in the United 
States and Canada who have for years appreci- 
ated its dependability. Itis specified on all types 
of construction — modest homes and large city 
buildings, wherever the durability, beauty, and 
economy of an enamel are considered. Vitralite 
is guaranteed three years on exterior surfaces; 
it lasts indefinitely on inside work. 

Consult the Pratt & Lambert Architectural Ser- 
vice Department — its members will be 
glad to help you solve your finishing problems. 


Pratr & Lampert-Inc. ,122 Ponawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. Canadian Address: 34 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCIS 


) “RY \\61" Floor VARNISH 
\ This is the durable floor finish which / 


| successfully withstands the destructive 


= 


discriminating ee and used wher-\ 
ever careful consideration ts given to the \ 
beauty and permanency of a flor finish. \ 
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is a goal the architect aims to achieve for his 
client. Because of nearly mar-proof hardness, 
Michigan and Wisconsin birch meets every 
practical requirement for fine interior wood- 


work of enduring beauty and great stability. 


Wl] 


Beautiful 


Its adaptability to a wide range of finishes—including the 
very popular autumn brown, makes birch a preferred 
trimwood for any type of building. birch rotary-cut 
veneers are practicable, as they resist all tendency to 
check, so common with most woods. And the beauty of 
birch floors is fully matched by their long serviceability. 


Complete data upon request. May we also send you a copy of 
the new Birch Brochure with our compliments? Contains valu- 
able tables upon Physical Properties of all American Hardwoods 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
205 F.R.A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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A simple corner china closet 


In the small dining room or dining alcove a simple cor- 
ner china closet or two like this Curtis design C-704, can 
add a note of distinction architecturally and at the same 
time provide the housewife a useful article of furniture. 
The doors are beautifully proportioned, with ovolo mold- 
ing. Made in oak and birch. Sold through all dealers in 
Curtis Woodwork. - 


CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
CLINTON, IOWA 


1866 


Curtis 


WOODWORK 


15574 ST. AND WILLOW AVE NEW YORK 


Furniture Manufadurers Since 1863 


SPECIAL FURNITURE 
EQUIPMENT 


jor Lodge Rooms, 
Fraternal Organiza- 
tions, Club Rooms, 
YAM: CeAssePublie 
Institutions, Schools 
and Colleges. 
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orever... 


Now-—today—tomorrow—forever... 
the Douglas Fir forest of the West 
Coast will supply the demand of 
American architects for strong, 
beautiful woods with which to build 
and embellish American homes. 


Choice Douglas Fir lumber from 
this virgin forest is ready for the 
homes you are designing today— 
strong, light, durable dimension for 
framing; finely grained, evenly tex- 
tured wood for interiors; wide, clear 
boards, siding and clean-cut mould- 
ings for exteriors; wear-resisting 
flooring; tasteful doors and pattern- 
grain panels. 


Douglas Fir, America’s finest soft- 
wood, has three valuable forest asso- 
ciates: West Coast (Sitka) Spruce, 
West Coast Hemlock and Western 
Red Cedar. 


West Coast (Sitka) Spruce, highly 
prized for fine musical instruments 
and for airplanes, is available for 
home-building as a smoothly tex- 
tured non-warping wood at prices 
that are surprisingly moderate. 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


“...Once a wilderness, today a forest, tomorrow homes!” 


91 


“From the days of the Pilgrim fathers America has been a 
forest nation, building beautiful and durable homes of wood. 
The finest of our forest wealth still remains. In the Douglas 
Fir region of the West Coast is a vast forest of healthy, vig- 
orous, growing trees —young trees, mature trees, young trees, 


a forest forever 


J»? 


West Coast Hemlock, stronger 
per pound than any other non-resin- 
ous wood, is available for framing, 
sheathing, interior trim and floors. 
Light in color, it does not darken 
with age; even in texture, it does 
not sliver under extreme wear. 


Western Red Cedar, the giant 
arborvitae, yields a lightbrown wood 
that withstands weathering and the 
ravages of decay in a truly remark- 
able manner. For walls, for roofs, 
for every exterior exposure, it has 
proven itself matchless. 


Choice grades from virgin timber, 
are available in all these woods — it 
is only necessary to specify by name: 
Douglas Fir, West Coast (Sitka) 
Spruce, West Coast Hemlock and 
Western Red Cedar. 


A beautifully illustrated booklet 
telling about these choice western 
woods will be mailed to you at once 
upon request. Send for it today. 
cAddress West Coast Lumber Bureau, 
5560CC Stuart Building, Seattle, 
Washington. 


‘_.. these rose to fairest proportion mmalolle e 

by the life that was in them, and 

blossomed into foliated capital Ou aS ] X 
three hundred feet overhead .. .”’ 


—CANOE AND SADDLE by et 
‘Theodore Winthrop, who explored cAmerica 5 Permanent 
Lumber Supply 


the Douglas Fir forests in 1853. 
Photos by (ress, Seattle. 
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- West Coast(Sitka) Spruce - West Coast Hemlock - Western Red Cedar 
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UNQUALIFIED ENDORSEMENT 
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N the new Republic Building, Denver, Colorado, 

more than two thousand Sol-Lux luminaires have 
been installed to light the shops, the offices, the corri- 
dors. Writing of these luminaires, G. Meredith 
Musick, the architect, says: “I carefully investigated 
the entire illuminating field before purchasing these 
fixtures, and I unhesitatingly state that I believe 
they are the best the market has to offer. I have 
found that the ease of relamping effects a great sav- 
ing to the owner of a large installation.” 


Thus, another beautiful building and another un- 
qualified endorsement are added to the ever grow- 
ing proof of Sol-Lux superiority. 


January, 1927 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Merchandising Department South Bend, Indiana 


Westinghouse 
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One of the G-E Wiring System ads 
that are teaching the public to de- 
mand quality wiring. 


In specifying a G-E Wiring System, the 
architect has ample scope for his own taste 
and judgment in planning. And at the same 
time, he wins the instant recognition of his 
client for the one wiring installation that is 


CaN known and demanded. 


\ Have you “Electrical Specification Data 
\ for Architects” in your files? If not, write 
us for your copy. 
Merchandise Department 


“ai General Electric Company 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


36) WIRING SYSTEM 


—for lifetime service 
GENERAL 
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|| It’s the STEP GRATE > 


The Type 
‘““NTP’’Panel- 
boardisshown 
at right. There that makes the 


is a type for 
every demand 
and _specifica- 
tion. 


GODER 
INCINERATOR 


—cost less for origi- 
nal installation 


—cost less for regular 
operation 


—burn garbage and 
waste completely, 
quicker, cleaner and 


with a total absence 
GODER Chimney-Fed Model of odors 


Only in the GODER is this exclusive feature found. 
Revolutionizes the old style of flat grate incinerators. 


We make incinerators and waste disposal plants for 
every kind of project. The GODER System can be 
applied to either OLD or NEW buildings. 


Engineering counsel without charge. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


GODER INCINERATOR CORP. 


319 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Because of their unquestion- 
able merit and prestige, won 
throughout many years of good 
service, you may always base 
your panelboard opinion upon 
¢®! This is the Panelboard all 
men who build acclaims ‘‘The 
Sign of a Better Job’. It is 
the original molded section 
safety type. It is standardized 
throughout and built of over- 
size parts to guarantee over- 
size service. Specify ( Panel- 
boards on your next job—they 
will mean a saving! 


Send for the illustrated Panelboard 
Facts Book, also estimates. Both free. 


“a 


Arank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 
District Offices 

Atlanta Detroit Philadelphia 
Baltimore Kansas City Pittsburgh 
Boston Los Angeles Seattle 
Buffalo Miami St. Louis 
Chicago Minneapolis San Francisco 
Cincinnati New Orleans Winnipeg 
Dallas New York London, Tae 

, Omaha Ont:, Gan: mt ie a 
thane pees HENRY HOPE & SONS 


"103 PARK AVENUE -NEW YORK 
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The Commercial Bankers Bldg,” 


Kent & Massie, Arch’ts. 
O’ Donnell, Griffin & Co. 


Electrical Contractors, 


Manchester Unity Bldg. 


Electrical work by 
Lawrence & Hanson 
Electrical Co. Ltd. 


ays || “SWIhCEES & 
gi |LWIRING DEVICES, 


“Architects ia min the far Corners 


RELIABILITY rises in value the farther Into that situation goes ‘‘OLD 
RELIABLE’ ’—into two of the finer new 
buildings in Sydney, Australia... A 
switch well known to ‘‘stand on its 
for products enjoying your confidence. own’ for more than a generation. 


you get from your source of supply. 


Your specifications grow more specific 


Nine thousand miles or so from the These installations in distant lands 
carry recommendations for jobs nearer 


home. First and last they recom- 
a bit unhandy and the manufacturer’s mend that you send for the HsH 


factory, repairs and replacements are 


responsibility 7s far removed. Catalogue if you haven't it! 


THe Hart &>HEGEMAN MFG. Co. HARTFORD, Conn. 


Makers of Flectric Switches since JS90 
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The friendliness of the forest lives in the 
home when Nature furnishes your floors 


Maple, Beech and Birch are the beauties of the woods 
—any one who has ever strolled through the groves in 
which they stand knows their friendliness and charm. 


Sunshine and rain and wind in the northern woods 
give them hard, close grains and tough, compact 
fibres. When the wood is “‘ripe’’ for flooring, then 
they are manufactured into choice flooring by the 
members of this Association. 


The architect and the home builder find them the 
most acceptable floorings. Maple, with its delicate 
but lasting glints of brown and gold, is as durable as 
it is handsome. 


Beech and Birch, with their unusual adaptability to 
color-staining and their genial acceptance of waxing 
or varnishing, provide a floor surface that harmonizes 
with any scheme of decoration and furnishing. 


Sides and ends perfectly matched, that create an 
unbroken area of a clear pleasing floor. These floors 
can be laid over your old floors—bringing the quiet 
friendliness of the forest into the home, large or small, 
where they are used. 


Floor wifh Maple 


Beech or Birch 


Our Service and Research Department is a clearing 
house for accurate information about the utility and 
characteristics of Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
This information is freely given to any user of MFMA 
flooring. Let us assist you with your flooring problems. 


Any or all of the following booklets will be sent 
to you free upon request. 


— 


Color Harmony in Floors. 

[| The Floors for Your Home. 

[| How to Lay and Finish Maple, Beech and Birch Floors. 
|_| Three Native Hardwoods of Sterling Worth. 


Mapte FLoorinG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1057 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 


Guaranteed Floorings 


January, 1927 


The letters MF MA on Maple, 
Beech or Birch flooring signify 
that the flooring is standardized 
andguaranteed bythe Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, whose members must 
attain and maintain the highest 
standards of manufacture and ad- 


here to manufacturing and grad- 
ing rules which economically 
conserve these remarkablewoods. 
This trademark is for your protec- 
tion. Look for it on the flooring 
you use. 


MFMA 
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ATTRACTIVE 


SAFE 


Here is still another method of com- 
bining safety with attractiveness. 
Each tread of the lobby stairways 
in the Jeffrey Theater, Chicago, 
has a slip-proof nosing insert of 
Alundum Aggregates. The colors of 
the marble chips and the Alundum 
Aggregates were so selected as to 
secure a pleasing contrast between 
the insert and the art marble of the 
remainder of the tread. 


William P. Doerr, architect. Art marble 
treads with Alundum Aggregate inserts 
made and installed by Chicago Art Marble 
Company, Chicago, Norton Licensee. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS, 


New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Hamilton, Ont. 


FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles, Treads & Aggregates 
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Circulating Ice Water---an essential 
feature of the modern building 


SB 
Fountain supplying refrigerated 
drinking water in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Boston, Mass. 
° 
Send for this Valuable Hand Book 
° e 
on the Design of Refrigerated 
e « 
Drinking Water Systems 
A Few of the 
N EVER-READY supply of cool, refreshing drinking water, Subjects Covered 
close at hand, is one of the distinguishing features of the modern inthieseools 
building. But to operate economically and satisfactorily, a drinking 
water system must be laid out and installed according to certain . 
fundamental principles which are fully set forth in the book, Refriger- Comparisons of Different 
ated Drinking Water. Types of Systems 
4 
This new publication contains complete information on the design Operating Gare 
and installation of refrigerated drinking water systems in all types of ‘ 
buildings—office, hotel, mill, hospital, public, etc.—and is based on 
5 : Surveys of Results 
data collected by the Engineering Department of the Armstrong Cork ; 
& Insulation Com pany over a period of 20 years. The data, drawings, Formilacfar Caltiiannn 
and specifications in this book, not available elsewhere in printed form, of Capacity 
make it particularly valuable for architects’ use. 4 
A copy of Refrigerated Drinking Water will be furnished on request. Complete Specifications 
if 
ARMSTRONG CORK & INSULATION COMPANY Handy Tables 
(Division of Armstrong Cork Company) vi 
206 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. McGill Bldg., Montreal, Que. ; 
Armstrong Cork ee ts eee Kingsway, sesdirone yarns = 
Branches in the Principal Cities of the United States es 


_ Nonpareil Cork Covering 


for Refrigerated Drinking Water Systems 
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Air view of Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore 
To this famous institution is being added a new unit. 


JosepH Evans Sperry is the Architect; M. A. Lone Co., Builders 


elD wee FLOORING has been chosen for the entire new unit 
of Johns Hopkins Hospital —-100,000 square feet. Duraflex-A was 
selected after four years of severe tests and rigid comparisons of its 
advantages over other materials. The solid, seamless, rubbery surface 
of Duraflex-A will also be your choice if you test it! Duraflex-A 
is used extensively by leading architects in office buildings, schools, 


and hospitals. 
Write your name and address on the bottom margin—tear on the 
dotted line and mail to us for COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


The DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 


Onicee Main Office and Plant: BALTIMORE REPRESENTATIVES 
Pittsburgh Boston Philadelphia Wilkes-Barre Greenville, S.C. 
New Sei ce ener mgm ._ Reading, Pa. Atlanta 
a oeteal Gan: Richmond . hes Cumberland, Md. Los Angeles 
clicatiattai. Bisse ate” part F rencisce 


Cincinnati Greensboro, N. C. 
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One of the charming colonial bedrooms in the residence of A. E. Van Bibber, Esq., Bronxville, New York. 
The entire second story is floored with Gotp SEAL Jaspé in rich tones of gray 


She decorative value of Jaspe 


Increased popularity is clear proof of the decorative utility of Gotp 
Seax Jaspé. Architects and interior decorators find this rich-toned lino- 
leum gives a distinctive note to almost any room. Home owners, too, 
are no less enthusiastic about the beauty of the colors and the softness 
of the lustre in Jaspé. 


If you have not examined Gotp Sgat Jaspé since we perfected the new 
wax finish, you will be pleasantly surprised with its rich mellow sheen 
and the increased flexibility and resilience. 


Every architect who has specified Nairn products knows that they live 
up to his recommendation. Gotp Seat Jaspé and Gotp Seat INvaips are 


. ’ < . * . . Ls a $ 
worthy of the architect's fullest confidence both in quality and in artistic ; 
merit. They provide modern floor treatments for new or remodeled When you specify Goup SEAL 
homes—at prices that your clients will agree are reasonable. Jaspé or any other type of 


Nairn Gotp Sau Livno- 
ConcoLruM-Nairn INC. LEUM, you can feel certain 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City Atlanta that the material you have se- 
Minneapolis Cleveland Dallas Pittsburgh San Francisco New Orleans lected will give satisfaction 


aspé LINOLEUM 


vs —= ff 
5 tos Soh es 
Re nd 
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Each of these build- 
ings in Philadelphia is equipped 
with Ideal Elevator Hardware 


Ideal Elevator Hardware Promises 
Perfect Performance 


Nothing short of perfection will satisfy you. When hangers, checks, closers 
and interlocks are all Ideal, then you have elevator door hardware efh- 
ciency that’s as near to perfection as it is humanly possible to achieve. Of 
course, you can install any one or more of Ideal parts, but all Ideal means 
Complete Unit Control and One Responsibility for Perfect Performance. 
Let us mail you complete details for your files. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


‘New York Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St.Louis New Orleana 
(629) Chicago Minneapolis KansasCity Los Angeles SanFrancisco Omaha Seattle Detroit, 


Montreal - RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO.,LTD., LONDON,ONT. + Winnipeg 


Largest and most complete line of door hardware maa 
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€ COMPLETE 
NATCO LINE 
of HOLLOW 
BUILDING TILE 


UNIBACKER 


f l-E 
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THAT BINDS— 


Vyas “Natco Unibacker Tile’ into the specifica- 


Natco Unibacker is furnished 
for 12, 14 and 16-inch walls. 


tions—and you write speed of erection, strength, The tile illustrated is 8 x 734 x 
durability, and economy into the construction. Unibacker iin teal aie a ol 
: vee ‘ - : : forty lay one hundred square 
is a universal unit—the whole wall can be laid with it ieee of wall attase 
alone. And the method of bonding unites tile and facing Unibacker provi: 
so intimately that full bearing value is allowed on their Full bearing for floor joists. 
combined thickness. Natco Unibacker helps solve many Diowetasl: scorns Fos" abs 

- ter bond, eliminating fur- 


building problems. Write for information. ring. Decreased dead loads 

as compared to brick back- 

— = - “~~ 1 ing. A saving in brick as 

NATIONAL FIRE :-PR@FING: COMPANY compared to ordinary tile 
General Offices: Fuiton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. backing. 


Branch Offices: New York, Flatiron Bldg; Chicago, 26th and Shields Avenue; 
Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg; Boston, Textile Bldg. ’ 
In Canada: National Fire Proofing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


NALCO 


The Name that means ALL THE TILE 


Volume XLVI THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM Number 2 
Published Monthly by Rogers and Manson Company, 383 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Yearly Subscription: U. S. A., Insular 
Possessions and Cuba, $6. Canada, $6.75. Foreign Countries in the Postal Union, $7.50. Single copies, 60 cents. Entered as second 
Class Matter at the Post Office, New York. N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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Howard University, Home Economics 
Bldg., Washington, D. Cc. 
Hazel €& Cassel, Architects. 
Consolidated Engineering Co., Contrs. 
Rime L7uscon Plate Girder Joists. 


ae 


PLATE 
GIRDER 

JOISTS 

for Greater Safety 

and Greater Economy 


THE DESIGN PROVIDES: Fewer Elements of Chance in Field Labor. 


Erection of Any Number of Floors at One Time. 
Firesafe Floor Construction for Light Occupancy Minimum Planking. 


Buildings. Simplification of Field Equipment. ; 
Permanent Floors. Verminproof Floors. Substantially Reduced Cartage and Freight Costs. 
Favorable Cost. Soundproof Floors. Working Platforms for Construction Above. 
Less Dead Weight. Speed of Erection Storage Space for Construction Materials. ; 
The Most Simple Care : Easy Installation of Plumbing and Llectrical Equip- 
‘ ment. 


Easy Inspection, A Saving in Construction Time. 

A Great Reduction inSupporting Beams and Columns. Shipment of Proper Lengths, Ready for Installation. 
Frection as Safely and Easily in Winter as in Summer. Holes, 2"x 4"— 24" on Centers, in Standard Sections, 
Elimination of all Form Work. for the Passage of Flexible Wire Conduits and Pipes. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY © yYouncstown, OHIO 
Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities 


RUSCON 


TRUSCON 


STEEL 
0. 


STEEL JOISTS 
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“‘Plasters that support 
the architect's 


435 tons of Beaver American Plas- 
ters make the walls of the new 
Book Tower, Detroit. 


Architect, Louis Kamper—Gener- 
al Contractor, Starrett-Dilks Co. 
of Michigan — Plaster Contractor, 
Thomas King Co., all of Detroit. 
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ERE is a plaster with the body 
and fidelity you require for re- 
producing the line and spirit of your 
most difficult plaster ornamentation. 
And another piaster that makes the 
faultless walls and interiors you want. 
You will find Beaver American 
Sunflower Moulding and Satin Spar 
Finish Plasters to be thoroughly de- 


pendable. Realizing that our reputa- 
tion depends on each purchase you 
make, we surround their production 
with every safeguard and put them to 
every test so that they will always 
measure up to any expectation. 
These plastersare being specified by 
many architects of note. May we tell 
youwhy, inaninteresting little booklet? 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Dept. 1802 


BEAVER 


AMERICAN 
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Wiltshire Boulevard Church, Los 


Spe giae Brvan gat ge alas Aged TRUCTURALLY concrete. The monolithic effect has been 
seg ea eine pay oem and artistically gained by leaving the planes of the sur- 

concrete is the com- face untouched after removing the forms 
plete building material. It is again so Architectural search for the most ver- 


exemplified in the Wiltshire Boulevard  satile medium, wherein truly artistic re- 


Church, Los Angeles. sults are possible of quick achievement, 
In this building the architects have cre- 1s rewarded with concrete—the stone 
ated a dignity of form ideally expressed in that can be moulded. 


PORTLAND CEMENT Gssociation 


Concrete CHICAGO 
for permanence 
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“Keep Up the Good Work!” 


/ In the course of the 1926 Better Plastering Cam- 
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paign, representatives of The National Council for 


x" 


4 / Better Plastering interviewed over eight hundred ESS 
/ 
architects. It was not the purpose of these calls to P< >< 5S 
/ sell anything. We only wished to obtain from archi- \ MPD: 
tects their suggestions for improving the Better \ Vay os 
/ Plastering Campaign. The co-operation given us \\Yy oS 
| by the members of the profession and the helpful See Sad 
| |] suggestions which were supplied, were most grati- <p. > 
| fying. \ \y Pos 
But standing out above all else was the expressed ‘ Se 
| thought that there was a great need for such a cam- a <> 
paign and, as several architects put it, “Keep up the Sud 
good work!” \\ \ => 
Not only will we keep up the good work in 1927, ; ~ ' 
but we will amplify it greatly. In return, we merely ae \ 
ask your continued co-operation in specifying Better 
Plastering on metal lath outright, or at least as an \ 
alternate. Together we can bring about Better \ ‘ 
Plastering, which, after all, is another important - 


step toward better construction. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BETTER PLASTERING 
1305 Madison Square Building, Chicago, Ill. 


BETTER PLASTERING ON METALLATH 
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To Meet a Demand 


We are now shipping our brands of Finish in BLUE 
bags. ‘This change was made in response to a 
demand for a bag that could be quickly recognized. 
Building Supply Dealers wanted a distinctive pack- 
age to eliminate confusion with other brands. 

Contractors wanted a distinctive package that would 
make identification of our brands easy for workmen 


and builders. 


: This change has already met with hearty approval 
: Meio} of thetrade. The change is in the package only—the 
> ; | quality of the finish remains the same—the very 
highest. 

Hereafter, when you see a finish packed in BLUE 
bags, you may be sure it’s the whitest, purest and 
finest obtainable. The BLUE BAG will be your 


assurance of quality. 


The Woodville Lime Products Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Quality from 
Stone to Finish 
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WHITE ENAMEL? GOLD MEDAL 
AND WHITE LILY 


FINISHING HypRATED=LIME 
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Gp nor Mable 
rom One Source / 


HETHER a project calls for domestic and foreign 

marble or for complete interiors including 
floors and ashlar work, the complete cost estimate 
may be obtained from the Appalachian Service 
Department. 


§ The Appalachian Marble Company has excep- 
tionally favorable connections with leading foreign 
quarries. Its mill finishes practically any foreign 
marble in addition to the beautiful Appalachian 


East Tennessee 


Tennessee Interior Marble. National B 
JInoxulle, Tent. 

§ Tile for ashlar work and floors can be furnished Barber w McMurray 
Architects, 


in a variety of sizes and coloring to suit almost 
every requirement. 


§ Obtaining all interior marble from the same § The Appalachian mill has a 
mill results in definite price and shipping ad- daily handling capacity of three 
vantages, makes one source responsible for correct carloads of Boles ehh 
Aad prompt shipment aiid Bee ee important Huge quantity pro uction an 

; : use of hydro-electric power sub- 
convenience and time saver for architect and stantially lowers production cost. 


ntrac ° 
Bunt teetoL § Freight rates on marble from 


§ Architects are invited to send to the Appalachian the Appalachian mull are esti- 


Service Department blue prints of projects, in mated at commodity rates to alk 
: : points in the United States and 
which they are interested, for prompt, gees 
accurate cost estimate. 


APEALAC HIAN MARBLE COMPANY 
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STEEL ENCASEMENT WITH 


“GUNITE™ 


ASSURES 


THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE FIRE-RESISTING MEDIUM. 


POSITIVE PROTECTION AGAINST CORROSION. 


REDUCTION IN DEAD LOAD, ALLOWING THE USE 
OF A LIGHTER STRUCTURAL STEEL FLOOR SYSTEM, 
LIGHTER COLUMN SECTIONS, AND SMALLER FOUN- 
DATIONS, 


|: wae : . RAPIDITY OF CONSTRUCTION, 
‘it ‘ INCREASED STRENGTH AS DETERMINED BY TESTS 


RECENTLY COMPLETED AT OHIO STATE UNIVER- 
SITY. 


PERMANENCY, 
Secure these advantages for your 
clients by specifying ‘‘Gunite’’ 


THE “CEMENT-GUN” IS NOT RESTRICTED IN USE. IT 
MAY BE PURCHASED AND USED BY ANYONE, 


OUR CONTRACT DEPARTMENT WILL ALSO GIVE 
YOU ESTIMATES ON STEEL ENCASEMENT OR OTHER 
“CEMENT-GUN” WORK. 


CEMENT-GUN COMPANY, Inc. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Courage in the 
Use of Color 


Within our homes and in their exteriors = Nene 
we Americans are progressing in the ia 
courageous and intelligent use of color. id 
UNS hiltke 
ni | Colorful upholstery is becoming popu- a 
nants lar. Cheerful wall papers and tinted SHG 
14 plaster are covering plain walls. m PTC | tert — 
j Warmth and interest are being imparted : e@ 
~ mee to our rooms through the use of color. 
1B) (6th) . . revit 
ing In sere color is coming into =| [i i It 
an itsown. ere is ever anincreasing use ' 
hit of brick, employed in many Seca ma tpn 
ae colors, and a growing appreciation of be 
su the widely varying effects to be secured 


through colored mortar joints. 


Stucco, too, in many shades and in 
multi-colored effects, is gaining wide- 
spread popularity. 


We have been specialists in mineral 
colors since 1887. Let us help you get 


“ik ait 
Sa 


the color effects you want in stucco, in- Mente 
terior plaster, brickwork. etc. OMG 


ieee lB 


427 CLINTON ROAD ane 
CLINTON, N. Y. 


= 
Clinton Metallic Paint Co. a 


Of all brick made under the Clinton mark, 
none receives more careful sorting or selec- 
tion than Clinton Buffs, 


This care has established for us a reputa- 
tion for color, uniformity, variety and dis- 
tinction enjoyed by few brick manufacturers, 


gh ERT = TMT OTT ITT = ANETTA = {UNNI TTT: 
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For buff effects of delicate contrast, specify 
Clinton, Samples will be gladly sent you 
on request, 


THE FINZER BROS. CLAY CO. 


SUGARCREEK ‘The Clay City’’ OHIO 
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For Thirty-five 
years the Ameri- 
Cane ieadiator 
Company has 
held fast to the 
conviction that 
the one and only 
indestructible 
market is that 
which is rooted 
deep in the instinctive preferences 


of the people. 


This is the unwritten law of 
business growth which rises 
above all artificial considerations 
—to supply a basic human need 
so completely and so economi- 
cally that in the mind of the aver- 
age man there is never even a 
thought of turning to any other 
source. 


The American Radiator Com- 
pany saw thirty-five years ago 
this vision of a service so wide- 
spread and painstaking that it 
would render itself zndispensable 
in every building operation from 
the most modest home to the 
most ambitious business struc- 
ture. 


That vision has become a phys- 


ical, practical fact, not only in 
the economic soundness of the 
product and an actual hour-to- 
hour service which practically 
blankets the nation—but also in 
that other more important thing, 
the universal recognition that 
American Radiator Company and 
heat are synonymous terms. 

Wherever there is growth— 
wherever there is expansion—the 
American Radiator Company, by 
right of the conquest of incom- 
parable service, becomes an 1m- 
mediate and most intimate part 
of the process. 


Clear across the continent, the 
American Radiator Companv 
marches hand-in-hand with the 
spirit of development which is 
the instinct of America—an in- 
dispensable factor in the nation’s 
growth because both its product 
and its service are indispensable. 


The American Radiator Com- 
pany is proud of its privilege and 
conscious of its responsibilittes— 
more eager and alert to serve to- 
day and infinitely better able to 
do so than at any other time in 
thirty-five years. 


oo 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms and Sales Offices: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newark, Philadelphia, 

Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, Denver, Kansas Citv, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin. 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers, AMERICAN Radiators, ARCO Hot Water Supply Heaters, 
VENTO (Ventilating) Heaters, Heat-Controlling Accessories, etc. 
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A QUARRY OF WHITE GEORGIA MARBLE,—ONE OF EIGHT QUARRIES 
BEING OPERATED CONTINUALLY THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


A DE @ USAR IEE 2 @eAuie as Ge lecleay 


These quarries are capable of producing upwards of 1,000,000 cubic feet 
of marble per year. Thus a large stock of blocks of each variety is always 
available with which to start work on any order no matter how large. 
The marble deposit lying in what might be termed a solid mass (not 
stratified) cuts as well in one direction as another and does not require 
setting on natural bed as many stones do to insure against weathering. 
Three large finishing plants with modern equipment handle orders of any 
size carefully and promptly. 


The Georgia Marble Company, Tate, Georgia; New York, 1328 Broad- 
way; Atlanta, 511 Bona Allen Bldg.; Chicago, 456 Monadnock Bldg. 


GEORGIA MARBEE 
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ae Piseecen | 
Is Paramount 


At no greater cost than ordinary 
roof-deck materials, Pyrobar Gyp- 
sum Rooi Tile insure fire safety 
and remarkably efficient insulation 
against Summer sun or Winter’s 


ld. 
re high insulating factor and the ~ YR O BA R 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


fireproofing value of these white ROOF TILE 


gypsum tile have made them in- | 
3 Made by the United States Gypsum Co. 
creasingly popular for such instal- 


Alabama Power Company Plant, 


lations as the one shown here. Chamtaelblaveet Galan 
20,000 sq. ft. Long Span Pyrobar Roof Tile us 
Then, too, they save steel, because Re eee Domenie 
of their light weight. And since US 
they may be sawed Sa erection O 
is simplified. 
May we send you the fulldata for MATIALH IS (NOW sa aes 
9 UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
your files : Use the coupon. Dept. R, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 


Please forward your special information on Pyrobar Roof Tile 


LNT LEDSS TATESIGY PSU M:COMPANY  Nonres. eee ey oe ee ee bs 


General Offices AACA ESE DO see ee Nee ae ee ee do 
Dept Ry20> wy est Monroe: Street, Chicago, [linoigiy sscuensasucsuasesncsuscunnvectasdaeudededdtscaietce 
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Banner 


FINISHING LIME 
Helps Give to 


Webster Hall 


an 
atmosphere of character 
that men never tire of 


eT 


Ry ee 


WEBSTER HALL 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Architects 
Halpin & Jewell 


Plastering Contractors 
Thos. King Company 


WEBSTER HALL 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


- 


Architect 
Henry Hornbostel 


Plastering Contractors 
McNulty Brothers Company 


MADE =IN THE WORLD’S* LARGEST GSLN Give Pilea 
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DEVOTED TO THE PRODUCTION OF ONE BRAND “Banner” 
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“Easy to spread-- 
hard to beat” 


To Banner Finishing Lime has come the 
distinction of having contributed to the at- 
mosphere of refinement and character—not 
in just one of the new Webster Hall Hotels 
but both of them—at Detroit and Pittsburgh. 

It is not an unusual thing for Banner to 
receive important assignments such as 
these were. 

It is coming more and more to the point 
where architects — knowing the reputation 
of the pioneer lime company behind Banner 
and the record Banner has made for itself 
in the country’s finest work for the past 
twenty years—are relieving themselves of 
worry and uncertainties in connection with 
their lime requirements—by simply specify- 
ing Banner. 


This is a distinctive brand of lime. It is 
made in the world’s largest single plant de- 
voted to the production of one brand. 
Banner is never packed under any other 
trademark. 

The Banner label is your assurance of 
quality. You know exactly what is in a 
Banner sack and nothing else is Banner 
Lime under an assumed name. 

Specify Banner for its principal purpose 
—whitecoating or finishing interior plaster 
walls. And if you’re particular about a good 
plaster job, have the base coats done with 
lime plaster — Banner lime plaster—or use 
it for any other lime-for-construction need. 

We'll be glad to give you complete stand- 
ard specifications. 


NATIONAL MORTAR & SUPPLY CO. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PENN’A 
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DEPT, STORE ‘OF 
FEIBLEMAN’S INC. 


Shreveport, La. 


eA Classic 


Jones, Roesselle, 
Olschner & Weiner, 


Architects 
motif, 
grandeur that was Rome.” 


Werner Company, Inc. 
Builders 
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in Brick 


The time-mellowed colors of our Perla Weatherproof Brick were specially 
blended to accomplish the architects’ ideals for the facade of this modern 
American Department-Store building, done in the dignity of the Empire 


Its splendid lines are suggestive of “the glory that was Greece and the 


Ten Acme owned-and- operated plants enable us to offer a brick for every 


type—a color for every color scheme. 


Plants — Owned 
and Operated 


Bennetts and Denton, 
Texas; Cleveland, 
Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; Fort 
Smith, Little Rock, 
Malvern, Perla and Pine 
Eluff, Arkansas. 


Acme Brick Company 


“Manufacturers of the Products We Sell 


Abilene, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 
Beaumont, Texas 
Corsicana, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 


AGME BRIGK 


Offices and Display Rooms 


Ferris, Texas 

Ft. Smith, Arkansas 
Fort Worth. Texas 
Galveston, Texas 


Houston, Texas 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Monroe, La. 


New Orleans, La. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Paris, Texas 

Port Arthur, Texas 


San Antonio, Texas 
Shreveport, La. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Waco, Texas 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


THIRTY-SIX YEARS IN THE ART OF B RG eee hee 


“BOOK DEPARTMENT 


EW ORLEANS is sometimes referred to in cer- 
tain guide books and newspaper advertisements 
as “The City Which Care Forgot,” a descrip- 

tion which if not precisely exact is at least sufficiently 
true to justify its use. As in every American city, how- 
ever, progress is slowly but surely accomplishing its in- 
sidious work; the old and beautiful is gradually giving 
way, and in its place is rising the commonplace,—the 
towering structures of steel enclosed with brick or terra 
cotta, which would be quite as much at home in Pitts- 
burgh or Topeka, and which reduce all American cities 
to so much the same dead level of appearance that Port- 
land, Maine might easily be mistaken at first sight for 
Portland, Oregon. In other words, New Orleans is being 
“ruined by improvements,’ and its individuality destroyed. 

As. every visitor to the city knows, Canal’ Street 
divides New Orleans into two quite different worlds. 
To the left, as one walks up its broad width, there exists 
the modern or “American” quarter,—brisk and banal, 
and priding itself on its successful emulation of say 
Omaha or Kansas City. Upon the right lies what is 
left of the old French or Spanish quarter, centering 
upon Jackson Square (“Place d’Armes’’) upon which 
face the historic and venerable St. Louis Cathedral and 


the almost equally venerable Pontalba Buildings, while 
upon the fourth side the old French Market spreads its 
length and breadth between the Square and the muddy, 
turbulent Mississippi, from which (alas!) the old-time 
river “steamboats” have all but vanished. Upon the 
streets which surround the Square,—Chartres, St. Louis, 
Bourbon, Royal, Conti, and the rest,—face such of 
the old buildings,—unmistakably French,—as time has 
spared, their grave and reticent facades relieved by 
lace-like grilles, window guards or balcony rails of iron, 
often with the monograms of their original owners made 
parts of their patterns. Through open doors or gates 
the passerby may catch fleeting glimpses of gardens or 
courtyards tucked away behind the buildings and gay 
with banana and orange trees, magnolias and oleanders. 

In this beautiful volume the utmost is made of this 
romance and charm. One rather regrets that Mr. Genthe 
with his trusty camera did not arrive in New Orleans 
before the destruction by fire of the French Opera 
House and that by the house wreckers of the Hotel 
Royal, also known as the Hotel St. Louis,—but one may 
well be thankful that he has preserved in the form of 
illustration much which must follow them into oblivion. 

There are not left in America many places where it 


PROVINCIAL HOUSES IN SPAIN 


By cArthur Byne & Mildred Stapley 


Nee value Spanish 
types of domestic architecture 
because of their simplicity of de- 
sign and plan and also because 
they are easily developed in ma- 
terials inexpensive and easily had. 
Spain offers a choice of several 
kinds of residence architecture, types 
sufficiently different from one an- 
other to afford considerable range 
of selection, yet all possessing the 
same strength and virility, the ex- 
cellent lines, the same graceful but 
unaffected grouping, and the dis- 
criminating use of detail which 
renders distinguished so many 
Spanish domestic buildings. 
Houses in various parts of the 
Spanish peninsula, particularly the 
buildings of medium size in rural 
districts or provincial towns, offer 
excellent precedent for use in 
different parts of America where 
climate conditions are about what 
prevail in the provinces of Spain. 


N this volume two well known 
writers on Spanish architecture 
and decoration review the various 
forms which are given to the small 
or medium sized house in Spain. 
To render the work as helpful as 
ossible to architects, the authors 
have included many plans and 
drawings of different kinds, details 
of such exterior parts of buildings 
as friezes, cornices, windows, timber 
overhangs, soffits and balconies, or 
of such interior parts of the structure 
as ceilings, fireplaces, doors and 
stairways. Part of the work deals 
with the tiles, pottery, ironwork, 
plaster in relief and the other forms 
of craftsmanship which contribute 
so much to the excellence of do- 
mestic architecture in Spain. It is 
a work likely to be invaluable 
to the designer. 
The book contains text and 190 
lates 12x16 inches, and is bound 


in cloth. Price $25, postpaid. 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM BOOK DEPARTMENT 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S 
Second Book of Interiors 


VERY little while a new volume is added to the 

House & GARDEN series, which deals with houses, 
their exteriors and interiors, and their gardens. In this, 
the latest and by far the most helpful and stimulating 
of these volumes, there has been collected the very best 
of the invariably excellent matter which has appeared in 
House & GARDEN during the past year or two. It is 
a volume valuable alike to the architect, the interior 
decorator and the home owner, as well as to the large 
number of people casually interested in interior decoration. 
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EVEN hundred illustrations deal with every depart- 

ment of the house,—entrance porches, vestibules and 
halls; reception and living rooms; libraries, dining rooms 
and kitchens; stairways; bedrooms and bathrooms; 
verandas and terraces, all these illustrations presenting the 
most perfectly planned and beautifully arranged examples, 
the greater part of which are of distinctly moderate cost. 
Other departments deal with color schemes of which a 
great many are suggested; with accessories, such as book- 
cases and built-in bookshelves; lamps and lamp shades; 
mirrors and other details of furnishing; and one section 
is given up to illustrations and text which make entirely 
plain the types of furniture of the different historic periods. 


It would be impossible to over-emphasize the value of this 
work to anyone interested in its subject. 


223 pages. 9% x 12% inches. Price $5. 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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is now possible to’ trace in existing buildings evidences 
of the successive periods through which a city has 
passed. While there are left in New Orleans few if 
any of the original structures built when the city was 
founded by Bienville in 1718, buildings of the imme- 
diately following French and Spanish periods are still 
fairly numerous, and it is these which are the most in- 
teresting to the visitor architecturally inclined. Many 
also are the relics of the “Greek Revival” type which 
prevailed in Louisiana during all of that rich and opu- 
lent period which preceded the Civil War. Few of 
these old places, however, are still in the hands of the 
families of their original owners; most of the old build- 
ings could tell of the rise and fall of proud families as 
well as of the passing of the popularity of types of archi- 
tecture! An interesting foreword by Miss Grace King, 
well known for her writings on New Orleans and its 
history, leads one to hope that awakened and enlight- 
ened public spirit and cooperation of historical societies 
may bring about the proper restoration as well as the 
preservation of these relics of a colorful, romantic past. 

The illustrations, which naturally form the most im- 
portant part of the volume, are selected with consider- 
able care and taste and with due appreciation of their 
architectural value. One familiar with New Orleans 
will recognize many a friendly old building in the French 
quarter, one or two on Prytania Street, in the newer 
portion of the city, and it is pleasant indeed to find one 
or two illustrations of that fine old homestead in the 
American quarter, its ample grounds in the heart of the 
city enclosed by a high wall, which years ago became the 
home of Newcomb College, an institution for women. 
IMPRESSIONS OF OLD NEW ORLEANS. By Arnold Genthe. 


Text and 101 Plates, 84% x 11 ins. Price $5 Net. George H. 
Doran Company, 244 Madison Avenue, New York. 


PRACTICAL STRUCTURAL DESIGN IN TIMBER, STEEL 
AND CONCRETE. Third Edition. By Ernest McCullough. 
416 pp., 594 x 8% ins. Price $4 Net. Scientific Book Corporation. 


ROGRESS being made in construction of any type 

is so rapid and improvements come so frequently 
that even the most carefully prepared works on the sub- 
ject must be occasionally revised or re-written if their 
teachings are to be kept in harmony with current prac- 
tice. Mr. McCullough, the author of this work which 
now appears in a third edition, has been highly success- 
ful in a field of work which is much needed in the world 
today. “The writer has held for years that 95 per cent 
of the work done in the design of structures could be 
explained to men whose knowledge of mathematics does 
not extend beyond that taught in high schools. The 
calculus is a valuable tool for those men who can 
handle it, when and if a problem arises in which it may 
be used advantageously. For years in the intervals of 
a busy professional life he managed to find time to teach 
in evening schools men who entered the offices of archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors at too early an age. For 
the same class of men he wrote articles for vocational 
magazines. He also prepared numbers of draftsmen to 
take examinations in building design in order to receive 
licenses to practice architecture. That so many of his 
former students succeeded in the practice of structural 
engineering prompted him to collect his material and put 
it in book form.” The work is of course highly valuable. 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from Ture ARCHITECTURAL ForuM 
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A reproduction of this rendering by Hugh Ferriss, suitable for framing, will be mailed 
free of cost to any architect 


Mopverwn traffic conditions, ground 
rents, living habits, force us to build 
upward. And the upward-towering 
structure must be of Steen. Only 
steel construction permits building to great 
heights with safety and economy. 


For steel is the strongest structural medium, 
the most compact, the most adaptable, the most 
durable. Its dead-weight is less per strength-unit 
than that of any other structural material. It 
is the most homogeneous, for it is manufactured 
in large quantities by scientifically controlled 


meee OF LHE. FUTURE: ... 


processes. It may be given chemical or physical 
tests at any time in mill, shop or field. And it 
may be erected, altered, extended or removed 
faster than any other building material. 


This advertisement is published by the American Institute of Steel 
Construction, Ine., a non-profit service organization of 218 mem- 
bers comprising the structural sleel indusiry in the United States 
and Canada. Also contributing to the educational fund are these 
great rolling mills: Bethlehem Steel Company, Inland Steel 
Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Seullin S‘eel Co. The 
purpose of the Institute is to extend the use of structural steel in 
construction work of every size and type, from residences to sky- 
scrapers and bridges. The Institute offers fullest co-operation 
with architects, engineers, the public axd cll branches of the 
building trades. Corresporderce invited. Address: A. T. North, 
(A. I. A.), Department of Architectural Relations, American 
Institute of Steel Construction, Inc., 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 
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LAND PLANNING IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 
CITY, STATE AND NATION. By Harlean James. 427 pp., 
5 x 7% ins. Price $5. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


(Oe ee is frequently made on the reckless waste 
which is characteristic of Americans and America. 
In many a family food is wasted in quantities which 
would feed one if not two families in any other country, 
while the waste in any restaurant in America is amazing. 
There is probably no instance on record which offers 
comparison with the waste involved in the exploitation 
of American forests, and now warning is being sounded 
of the approaching exhaustion of our supplies of minerals 
and oils,—exhaustion due in no small measure to waste. 
Almost as amazing, though it has not attracted quite the 
same attention, is the waste involved in impairing the 
fertility of the soil by unwise agricultural methods. 

“The present volume is an inquiry into the best use and 
conservation of our urban and rural land areas. Plan- 
ning may be regarded as the heart of our agricultural 
as well as of our urban land problems. Prudent utili- 
zation of all our natural resources is not possible unless 
pianning extends to all the other forms of the utilization 
of land, and this means that our mineral resources, water 
resources and forests must be planned for both the pres- 
ent and for the future. In other words, conservation is 
a problem of planning. Practice in our own country is 
very generally broadening its scope so as to take in the 
utilization of various classes of land. City planning is 
now making way for regional planning, or, perhaps, one 
should say, is becoming part and parcel of regional plan- 
ning. It is quite evident that the regions surrounding an 
incorporated city are closely tied to it, even before they 
gradually become united to it legally. The metropolitan 
areas must be planned out carefully if we are to have the 
kind of cities we desire, and the earlier the planning the 
larger the results accomplished with given expenditures. 

“But many yet do not see that agricultural prosperity, 
and consequently the prosperity of the country as a 
whole, depend upon the planned-out utilization of agri- 
cultural land. Moreover, the utilization of agricultural 
land cannot be well planned unless agriculture is con- 
sidered in its relations to utilization of land for forests, 
for recreational purposes, for urban purposes and all 
other possible uses. The troubles of the farmers now 
are essentially due to the fact that we have not had wise 
planning in the utilization of land. A great deal of land 
that should be producing crops of trees is now producing 
other kinds of crops and very generally at a loss, because 
the land is poor land for agricultural purposes. We have 
the further result that food at high cost is dumped on 
the market and produces the phenomenon of a surplus 
that is disturbing us economically and politically. It is 
only as we make a synthesis, taking in the planning of 
land as a whole, that we can have the foundation of the 
highest attainable economic prosperity. Miss James’ 
work as Executive Secretary of the American Civic 
Association is well known, and her articles have attracted 
widespread and deserved attention. She has in her own 
thinking and in the title of this book kept pace with the 
development of land planning, At first the book was 
conceived of as a book on city planning but has now be- 
come ‘Land Planning in the United States for the City, 
State and Nation.’ It thus performs a useful function in 
instruction and in blazing a trail for others to follow.”’ 
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GRADE SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS; BOOK II 


Tee no department of architecture have the last ten 
years seen quite the progress which has been made 
with schoolhouses, a class of buildings of the first im- 
portance, since they exert a strong influence upon their 
communities, and by their architectural excellence or the 
lack of excellence they elevate or lower the architectural 
standards of entire districts. Study of school structures, 
particularly at the hands of a group of well known archi- 
tects, has resulted in their being given a high degree of 
architectural distinction and dignity in the way of de- 
sign, while study directed toward their planning and 
equipment has led to their being practical and convenient 
far beyond what was regarded as an advanced standard 
of efficiency even a few years ago. 


Kensington Schoolhouse, Great Neck, N. Y. 
Wesley Sherwood Bessell, cArchitect 


HIS volume, a companion to another published in 

1914, records the results of endless study and experi- 
ment in different parts of the country, summed up and 
presented. By illustrations of exteriors and interiors, 
by floor plans and carefully written descriptions and 
articles by well known architects and educators the pre- 
sent high standard of schoolhouse design is made plain, 
and these results which have been achieved by a few 
architects and school boards are thus made possible to 
all architects who are interested in schoolhouse design. 
The compiler has selected from almost 1000 exteriors 
and floor plans the school buildings to be illustrated, 
and the volume records “a process of innovation and 
elimination, namely, the introduction from time to time 
of features which have been deemed desirable and prac- 
tical, and the elimination of things which, owing to 
changed school methods, are no longer required.” 


400 pages; 7% x 104g inches 
Profusely Illustrated; Price $10 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from Ture ARCHITECTURAL ForuM 
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The Penn Alto Hotel, 
Altoona, Pa. HL. 
Stevens Co., Architect 
and Builder. Columbia 
Damasko Heavy Duty 
Shades on Columbia 
wood rollers 


| EN the matter of daytime lighting 
hundreds of hotels and office build- 
ings are still back in the “Dark Ages.” 


i 
4 if 
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Back in the “Dark Ages” because 
their windows are still cluttered up 
with dark-colored, opaque window 
shades that spread gloom wherever 
they are used. 


filters. The light comes through—plenty of it 
—but the glare stays out. Just enough light— 
not too much nor too little—that’s the Colum- 
bia story in a nutshell. And the happy ending 
to this story 1s more comfort, greater efficiency, 
and complete shade satisfaction. 

One word on Columbia durability:—in the 


ce & » Be) 2 
Pow Pht. cee ear blinds” with average Columbia installation, annual up-keep 
ee a oe ees cost is as low as twenty-five cents for every 


These Columbia tone-color shades act as sun- —_ $100 of original investment! 


And they cause trouble, too. They cause 
eyestrain; make rooms seem cold and depress- 
ing; cut down the efficiency and vitality of 
people who are forced to be in those rooms; 
and (by necessitating more artificial light) in- 
crease overhead expense. 


The Columbia Muiils, Inc. 


225 Fiera Avenue, New YorK 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland You can save time and trouble by using the 
Detroit Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans Standard Specification for Window Shades 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia Portland (Ore.) St. Louis which we'll gladly send on request. A speci- 

Fresno San Francisco Los Angeles men roller and samples of Columbia Cloth are 


sent with the specification. Just fill in cou- 
CAST A RANT EES 1 pon and mail to The Columbia Mills, Inc., 
* 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WINDOW SHADES Secs gee 
Columbia Wexeewsiipes | 
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Sidewalk, Floosmoor, Ill. High-Early-Strength Universal con- 
crete obtained by J. D. Smith, contractor, using standard 
Universal (not special) cement, the same quality Universal 
regularly handled and furnished by Darr Coal & Supply 
Co., Hazel Crest, Ill. 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
210 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Without obligation, please send me detailed information on 
methods for securing strong concrete in 3 days with standard Universal 


not special) cement, the same quality Universal regularly used. 


Name 
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ties 2Noney...., 
use High-Farly-Strength concrete 
made with standard (not special) 
Universal Cement _ 


Use It On Any Job Calling for 
Early Use or Better Concrete 


High-Early-Strength Universal concrete is used 
on all kinds of work from an ornamental sun-dial 
to a sidewalk, street or building— 

—in 3 days this concrete has the strength of 
ordinary 28-day concrete; 

—it is as workable as you wish to make it; 

—it is permanently better and stronger than or- 
dinary concrete; 

—it is made by using fully tested methods and 
standard Universal cement which, being stand- 
ard—not special—sells at the usual price. 


The accompanying coupon will bring full details promptly. 
Universal Portland Cement Co. 


Chicago Pittsburgh Minneapolis Duluth Cleveland Columbus New York 


Concrete for Permanence 
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ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE HONORS 


OR some years it has been the custom to 
award, at each annual exhibition of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York, a gold medal in 

architecture, one in mural painting, one in sculpture, 
and one in landscape architecture, and the by-laws 
have provided that each recipient of a gold medal 
award shall subsequently be considered hors con- 
cours, or ineligible for a further gold medal award. 
Believing that this rule operates against the League’s 
exhibitions, in that gold medalists are inclined to 
sit on the side lines, so to speak, and watch others 
send in to the exhibitions their best work, the mem- 
bers on January 6 changed the by-laws so that any 
architect may win the gold medal as often as his 
exhibited work shall be deemed worthy of such 
award. It was also stipulated in the changed by- 
laws that the award shall be made only in recogni- 
tion of work which is actually on view in a League 
exhibition. It was pointed out that the New York 
Chapter of the A. I. A. awards a gold medal each 
year to an architect in recognition of his ability, his 
executed work and his standing in his profession. 
The League, desirous of doing whatever can be done 
to keep on the highest plane the quality of work 
which is exhibited, believes that this change will spur 
former gold medalists to send in their best work. 
Another change of considerable importance was 
the addition of two silver medals and two honorable 
mentions. The new by-law provides that these shall 
be “available.” This means that the jury may award 
two silver medals and two honorable mentions if 
the exhibited work is good enough to merit such 
awards. The by-law further provides that one silver 
medal and one honorable mention shall be awarded 
for “intimate” work, such as residences, shops, 
country clubs, etc., and the remaining silver medal 
and honorable mention for monumental or public 
buildings which might be classed as “general” in 
contradistinction to “intimate.” The gold medal is 
to be awarded to the best design in the exhibition, 
and such design may be either in the intimate or the 
general class. Because these changes are important 
departures from long established custom and there- 
fore somewhat experimental in nature, it was 
thought best not to urge the painters, sculptors and 
landscape architects to follow suit until there shall 
have been time to observe the way these changes 
affect the architectural portions of the exhibitions. 
Another slight change is in the method of deter- 
mining who shall serve on juries of award. Here- 
tofore the architectural sections of these juries have 
been chosen from lists of six names submitted to 
the Executive Committee of the League by the New 


York Chapter of the A. I. A. This method of 
selection was agreed upon some years ago when the 
only gold medal award at the annual exhibition was 
presented by the New York Chapter of the Insti- 
tute. It was quite logical that this Chapter should 
nominate six architects with the understanding that 
the League would choose three out of the six for the 
jury. Now, however, when the gold medal is en- 
tirely a League affair, it is thought best, in view of 
the very large number of architects in the member- 
ship, to have the architect members of a jury se- 
lected by the Executive Committee of the League. 
This change was made without affecting the present 
mode of securing painters, sculptors and landscape 
architects for the juries which make the awards. 

That alteration in the by-laws which aroused an 
even greater interest than was manifested in the 
changes already described was made in ‘an effort to 
secure recognition for the designers of works of 
architecture when the medal awards are made. After 
a lively debate, in which it was asserted by those who 
did not think that the proposed by-law went far 
enough that it was the finest thing which had ever 
been proposed in the history of the League, an agree- 
ment was reached. The new by-law provides that 
after an award is voted by the jury, the firm or 
corporation in whose name the award is made shall 
be promptly informed concerning the award and 
shall be given the opportunity of designating the man 
in the employ of the firm or corporation who is 
chiefly responsible for the design of the honored 
building. If it should happen to be a member of 
the firm, it would doubtless be a simple process te 
determine who should receive the medal. But the 
by-law is designed to reward the talented designer 
whose identity often is submerged in a large office. 


A COURSE IN CONSTRUCTION AT M. I. T. 


COURSE in building construction, planned to 
develop professional builders with a broad train- 

ing in building operations, including business and 
engineering administration, has been established at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and will be 
begun in the second term in February. The course 
was founded by Louis J. Horowitz, President of the 
Thompson-Starrett Company of New York, through 
the Louis J. and Mary E. Horowitz Foundation. 
Ross F. Tucker, a graduate of Technology in the 
Class of 1892, and until recently a member of the con- 
struction staff of the Thompson-Starrett Company in 
New York and Philadelphia, has been appointed to 
take charge. The new course, which is designed to 
qualify men for the building profession, leads to 
reception of the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
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Owner of This Office Need 
Never Worry About Alterations 


Because of Telesco Partition | And because ofthe extension 
the entire layout of this office top Telesco will fit under any 
can be changed quickly and ceiling height without alter- 


without disturbing the ations. Normally 7'0" high 


routine of business. 
E Ae eee it can easily be extended to 
rected entirely with screws 431 Q"G) more. 


the interchangeable units of 
the partition can easily be — Telesco Partition is used for 
moved by any carpenter. office sub-division, closets, 


There will be no split or telephone booths, etc. 
damaged wood to patch 


and repair. Write for complete details. 


IMPROVED OFFICE PARTITION CO. 


(Driwood Corporation) 


EEMEHUR'S ToeNeaxe 
Sales Office: 9 East 37th Street, New York City 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A QUIET CORNER AT ST. MALO 


From a Crayon Drawing by Otto F. Langmann 
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House of J. Scott Parrish, Richmond, Va. 


WILLIAM LAWRENCE BOTTOMLEY, Architect 
By H. S. GILLESPIE 


OT ‘always does the American home of 
European derivation live up to its fair name 
when transplanted to our native soil, not 

from any fault of its own, but rather because of a 
lack of finesse in making the adjustment and the 
consequent loss of that allusive quality on which so 
much of its success depends. For this reason the 
new home of J. Scott Parrish, of Richmond, Va., a 
modern adaptation of the Italian by William Law- 
rence Bottomley, stands out strikingly, for not only 
has the architect caught the charm of this romantic 
continental type but he has embodied the more inti- 
mate character of the Tuscan villa in the composi- 
tion. By countless suggestions of structural import 
and colorful drift he has evolved a house that brings 
to its compact city site the grace and bloom that time 
has imparted to those incomparably lovely homes of 
Italy. And, though employing the most direct means 
to gain his ends, he has handled his materials in 
playful mood and given vivacity and animation to a 
design that is absorbingly interesting. His impres- 
sionistic use of color, so potent a factor in the naive 
individuality of the Italian dwelling, has enabled him 
to achieve in this instance a pictorial similarity as well. 

The stucco walls, shot through with a diversity of 
colorful hues, suggest more than all else the warmth 
of a ripe apricot. Soft gray limestone takes the 
place of the native pictro serena. The sash of the 
main facade are stained the mellow brown of Italian 
walnut, and in the other elevations they rejoice in 
gay colonial blue. The shutters with fixed louvers 
are of a modified marine blue, while the entire 
scheme is offset by the more spectacular blue of the 
wooden gates at the entrance to the drive,—the in- 
tense, vibrant color of the Italian skies. So adroitly 
has Mr. Bottomley blended all these harmonious ele- 
ments together,—along with the appropriate accesso- 
ries of planting, such as tall conifers and a host of 
deciduous shrubs embracing in the selection ie.+ 
crenata, boxwood, laurel, rhododendron and orange 
trees with their glossy green foliage——as to form 
a veritable harmony of form and color.  Inciden- 
tally, it is this rhythmic quality of Mr. Bottomley’s 
work, as essential to a successful architectural com- 
position as to work in music or painting, that lends 


it what seem to be its peculiar distinction and charm. 

Mrs. Parrish at the start had in mind a house 
planned along the lines of the ‘Southern Colonial” 
until Mr. Bottomley drew an inviting picture rem- 
iniscent of the villas of Tuscany but adapted to suit 
the needs of modern living. Viewing the mental 
image in the light of her own artistic perceptions, she 
succumbed at once to its appeal and lent her enthusi- 
astic consent to the change,—and what is of equal 
moment to the architect, she has since seen no reason 
to regret her decision now that the house is built. 

The site selected, a plot 65 by 150 feet, in one 
of the best sections of Richmond, seemed absurdly 
small for the purpose, but the ease with which the 
architect solved his problem may be determined by 
the success of the finished product. Set a little back 
from the street, the grounds enclosed by the typical 
stone balustrade and garden wall, the Parrish house, 
despite the limitations of space, epitomizes the elu- 
sive beauty and romantic quality of the sixteenth 
century Italian villa. Not a little of its native tone 
is supplied by the picturesque wall, so suggestive of 
the proverbial inclusiveness of Italian home life, 
where privacy and seclusion are the most important 
considerations. A round arched, battene.: door on 
the right opens to an informal flagstone path leading 
to the main entrance. On the left the nail-studded 
blue gates with imposing stucco piers capped by or- 
namental stone capitals and finials give admission to 
the driveway that makes its way past a screen of 
cedars to the garage at the Kach 
facade is given a lively variety of expression in har- 


extreme rear. 
mony with the spirit of the design, but the main 
elevation, dominated by the entrance, is quite natu- 
rally the most imposing. Framed in classic pilasters 
with the unbroken pediment of the late Renaissance, 
the doorway as the main central motif is framed on 
either side by narrow windows protected by the 
stout grilles customarily seen in houses of this char- 
acter. The delicate lacelike lunette of wrought iron 
over the door and the graceful rail in the window 
group above, fashioned in the spirit of the famous 
ironworkers of Italy, lend emphasis to their beauty. 

By way of a spacious vestibule, with coat rooms 
opening off, the main foyer is reached. Rough fin- 
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ished walls in apricot and a floor of travertine inset 
with blocks of black marble supply a setting that 
brings out the fine proportions of the staircase. Of 
free-standing construction, its graceful curves give 
it remarkable lightness and buoyancy, an effect that 
is augmented by delicate balusters of wrought iron, 
spaced very far apart and threaded through with a 
crimson velvet rope, as support to those using it. 

Three arches that give admission to the formal 
rooms add a certain dramatic force to the architec- 
tural treatment of the foyer and also lend a palatial 
air to the interior. The house was not built with the 
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idea of entertaining on a vast scale, but the rooms 
are so arranged as to give complete circulation of 
floor plan, and their disposition was determined by 
personal preference as also by the special require- 
ments of a hospitable family with a host of friends. 
The largest unit of floor area is occupied by the 
drawing room, a stately apartment running across 
the entire front of the house and reflecting the same 
architectural good taste as the foyer, with, quite 
properly, an infinitely more resplendent decorative 
scheme. Full of rich and colorful detail, the room 
possesses an air of great tranquillity and enjoys a 
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distinction unusual even in the typical Italian salon. 

No feature of the dignified interior plays a more 
important part in the interior treatment than the 
ceilings, on which Mr. Bottomley has lavished care 
and thought. The increasing popularity of various 
types of European architecture in this country has 
developed a corresponding appreciation for ceilings 
of a harmonious character, and while the beamed 
and plaster ceilings of English origin still have their 
own place, we are today indebted to Italian sources 
for some of our most sumptuous examples. Most of 
the ceilings in the Parrish house follow the spirit of 
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noble examples. Each is a gem of fine woodcraft, 
and their textural quality and mellow color go far 
toward supplying the indefinable feeling of age in 
new work. The ceiling in the drawing room, of Ital- 
ian walnut, is most impressive, the design centering 
in a great octagonal motif in blue imposed on a rec- 
tangular panel of dull red, surrounded by smaller 
motifs of the same sort, all traced over with faint 
arabesques of gold, and crossed at intervals by heavy 
beams which in turn are upheld by carved corbels. 

Against walls of soft pumpkin yellow and gray, 
gold damask draperies hang from beneath valance 
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boards, and old Italian furniture strikes a note of fine 
contrast. While the fireplace is usually the keynote 
of a room, it is less important as a controlling factor 
in the decorative scheme in this instance. The clas- 
sic chimneypiece is flanked by recessed bookcases of 
walnut lined with dull terra cotta, but except for 
two panels painted in the eighteenth century man- 
ner either side the door to the foyer, the walls de- 
pend upon their own rich finish for ornament. Al- 
though the effect of the paintings is to break up the 
plain wall surfaces, they were introduced for another 
reason, for one conceals a secret door, so arranged 
to give convenient access to the hall, on occasions. 

Marked by dignity befitting its character, the li- 
brary adjoining is also noted for a remarkably hand- 
some ceiling in carved walnut and gold, a replica of 
an example in the Academia dei Belliarte in Rome, 
while the floor of hexagonal tile with insets of Gothic 
symbols is a copy of that in the Palace of the Popes 
at Avignon. Through a broad archway is the din- 
ing room, lighted by many tall casement windows, 
three of them opening onto a 30-foot terrace paved 
with red tile. Vigorous ceiling treatment is again to 
be noted here, the style resembling somewhat the 
famous model in the Davanzati Palace, with closely 
set rafters of Italian walnut, crossed at intervals by 
girders, which in turn are supported by heavy corbels. 

Particularly successful is the ceiling in the dining 
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room done in an alluring blue-green. Its interesting 
effect was produced by floating a soft gray-blue 
over emerald green, then spraying it over with 
quercio, the brown of Italian walnut, producing an 
iridescent tone with play of light and shade over the 
surface at the windows. There are hangings of a 
golden, rough-textured satin that harmonizes with 
the sturdy refectory table, the high backed eighteenth 
century chairs covered with blue brocade, the 1630 
credenza used as a sideboard, and the other furnish- 
ings. Here, as elsewhere, individually designed 
lighting fixtures in wrought iron, following Italian 
precedents are used, valuable adjuncts to the setting. 

The remainder of the first floor is given over to the 
service wing, Mrs. Parrish’s rooms are over the 
dining room, looking out upon the pool and garden. 
Both Mr. Parrish and Miss Parrish have suites ad- 
joining, and the third floor is given over to maids’ 
and servants’ quarters, with the usual, accompani- 
ment of trunk room, trunk lift, and linen rooms. 

The walls of both the garage and the service wing 
are treated in decorative fashion with trellises coy- 
ered with vines and embellished with architectural 
motifs, including a wall fountain, while the long pool 
is bordered about by box and encircled by a flag- 
stone pathway, and there are parterres of old fash- 
ioned flowers to mingle their hues and perfume with 
the spicy odor of citrus shrubs and the scent of box. 
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The Mellon Building, Choate School 


E. P. MELLON, Architect 


HE campus of the Choate School lends itself 
admirably to use of the Colonial type of archi- 
tecture, and the grounds are so arranged by 
nature that they form an immense bow]! surrounded 
by hills. The athletic fields and masters’ houses are 
located irregularly throughout the bowl, to the south 
of which stands Mr. Cram’s recently completed and 
beautiful chapel, a great work of a great master. 
The entire grounds are splendidly planted, with 
magnificent elms predominating. On the hills to 
the west of the campus stand the administration 
building, class buildings and dormitories. It was 
decided to place the new building, the gift of Andrew 
\V. Mellon, on the highest part of this ridge, which 
gives it a commanding view of the entire campus 
and surrounding country. It was required of the 
architect that the building should express the best 
traditions of New England architecture, and should 
particularly express the fundamentals of classical 
Georgian which had been adapted in early American 
days to New England Colonial. At the same time 
it was required that the structure, both externally 
and internally, show a restrained classical treatment. 
For convenience, it was necessary to connect the 
Mellon Building with the main administration build- 
ing, or “Hill House.” This has been done by an 
arcade, which though entirely separating the two 
buildings gives the required appearance of unity, 
and also partly encloses a large open and well planted 
court. The materials of which the structure is built 
are as far as possible those produced in Connecticut. 
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The bricks were locally made and have much the 
appearance of old fashioned bricks formed by hand. 
The building, it will be noted, is built in the shape 
of aT. The cupola is placed at the crossing, and as 
one of the arms is very long, it was necessary to 
make the cupola sufficiently high to be seen from all 
points to emphasize the importance of the structure. 

The main floor of the building contains a large 
entrance hallway with the staircase at one end. The 
door leading into a large room 43 by 80 feet is 
directly ahead as one enters. This room was planned 
as a comfortable, homelike lounging and reading 
room, as the head master wishes to give to his stu- 
dents as much as possible of a home atmosphere. 
This room opens into the secondary room, which is, 
more strictly speaking, the library, and is intended 
for reading and studying and contains 13 large win- 
The 
rooms are more or less similar, and particularly in 
the library the colors have been kept subdued in 
order that there will be nothing to prevent serious 


dows. woodwork and details of these two 


On the basement floor are a large room for 
the masters and several rooms for press and edito- 
rial work in connection with the Choate News. On 
the second floor are several large, light and airy 


study. 


class or seminar rooms, which are finished and fur- 
nished in the simplest manner, and on the upper floor 
are dormitories and bedrooms. The furnishing and in- 
terior decorating of the entire structure, which is the 
work of Harriet Day Parsons, contribute largely to 
the attractiveness and convenience of the building. 
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The Forum Studies of European 
Precedents 


OLD DOORS IN DIGNE 


Entrance with Double Doors 


its function and position it is altogether appropriate that this should be so. The 

decoration of the doorway has given endless scope for ingenious imagination and 
invention on the part of the architect from the earliest times, and it still claims his pains- 
taking efforts. But in our solicitude for the embellishment of the doorway, the actual 
door itself is too often given little consideration. 


These illustrations of late eighteenth and early nineteenth century French doors from 
Digne supply valuable subject matter for reflection on this score and carry with them 
not a little valuable suggestion and inspiration. In all the instances shown the treat- 
ment of the masonry surrounding the doors is exceedingly simple and severe, and in deal- 
ing with the trim the decorative instinct has been rigidly suppressed. With one exception 
(Plate 60), where wood paneling reminiscent of the manner in fashion during the reign of 
Louis XV is plainly in evidence, all the doors indicate the more austere conceptions of 
the neo-Classic epoch. It is interesting to note in more than one of these examples that 
the architectural features which are commonly carried out in stone or wood and project 
from the faces of the buildings are here set back within the reveals and are treated as 
parts and continuations of the actual doors rather than as distinct and separate parts of 
their enframements. This relationship between the door and its framing is carried out con- 
sistently in highly decorative wood paneling. In several cases, indeed. it is not easy to dis- 
tinguish the line of division between the door and its pseudo frame. The pleasing designs 
shown carry an element of fresh interest which is of considerable importance to designers. 


"Ties doorway has always been a feature of special architectural emphasis, and from 
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1927 To be Another Active Year for Architects 


By C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


CCORDING to all reports received in connec- 
tion with the Annual Building Survey and 
Forecast of THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 

it is quite apparent that the architects of the United 
States are to enjoy another active and prosperous 
year. From all indications, while 1927 will not 
show as great an expenditure for new buildings as 
1926, it is evident that the general demand is for 
new construction in the better types of buildings, 
and that a greater proportion of the total expendi- 
ture for new building will require architectural su- 
pervision than was shown by the records for 1926. 
In other words, a considerable part of the reduction 
in the national program will be taken from construc- 
tion in the cheap, speculative field, which as a rule 
does not employ architects on an interesting or satis- 
factory basis The trend is toward better building. 

These pages present full details of THe Arcut- 
TECTURAL ForuM’s Building Forecast for 1927. It 
is believed that architects will be definitely interested 
in this information, which perhaps foreshadows ac- 
tivity in individual offices. The closing figures of 
the year 1926 show an astounding total national 
expenditure of well over $6,000,000,000 in new 
building construction. Including alterations and un- 
recorded transactions, this total probably measures 
over $7,000,000,000, thus establishing for the past 
year an unprecedented record of construction activ- 
ity and one which probably will be unequaled for 
many years to come. When the figures were tabu- 
lated for 1925, it was felt that that year had proba- 
bly established a total which might never be equaled, 
and while the conservative forecasts for 1926 prom- 
ised another $6,000,000,000 building year, it was not 
believed by anyone that this figure would be as 
greatly exceeded as it has been. Similarly, it is 
difficult to believe that the year 1927 will record as 
great a national building investment as that of 1926. 
All indications point to the fact that while 1927 will 
probably prove to be one of the great years in build- 
ing history, its total investment in new building 
construction will be approximately 12 per cent less 
than in 1926. In other words, the forecast of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ForuM, based on an extensive sur- 
vey as explained in later paragraphs, indicates for 
1927 a total of about $6,000,000,000 as opposed to the 
$7,000,000,000 record of 1926 for the United States. 

For several years past, THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum has carried out a comprehensive survey 
among architects, obtaining over 2,000 confidential 
reports of work actually on the boards or confidently 
expected to reach the contract stage during the 
following year. Having these actual figures in 
hand, it has been found possible to apply a series of 
ratios which have resulted each year in a fairly close 
approximation of actual figures as ultimately re- 
corded. Primarily, of course, this forecast deals 
with work carried out through architects’ offices, 


but with the exception of small residential work 
(houses costing under $10,000) and factory struc- 
tures, the bulk of the building of this country is 
controlled by architects. To the figure established 
by new work there must, of course, be added an 
estimate covering remodeling and alterations. This 
is discussed in more detail in later paragraphs. For 
those who wish to review and compare building 
activity since 1915, there is shown herewith a graphic 
chart recording monthly totals of plans filed, con- 
tracts let, and the volume of new building as mea- 
sured in cubic footages. There is shown also an 
index of building costs which offers an interesting 
comparison with activity during any period of the 
past, A study of the building industry in thus possible. 

In order that some detailed measure may be had of 
anticipated building activity during the year 1927, 
the architects’ reports received by THE ArcHITEC- 
TURAL Forum have been correlated and weighted 
for presentation in the accompanying table which 
shows the expected activity in 19 types of buildings, 
allocated to six divisions of the country. This tabu- 
lation shows a total of $4,856,817,500, which it is 
believed represents the approximate value of the 
new construction which will be planned and carried 
out in 1927 through architects. In addition to this, 
there will be several hundred million dollars ex- 
pended for small residences in suburban and rural 
districts, only part of which comes within the archi- 
tect’s scope of service, together with a large volume 
of industrial building and a considerable program of 
remodeling, a part of which is handled by architects, 
but which is not recorded in this table. In total, 
therefore, the forecast for 1927 exceeds $6,000,000,- 
000. It is quite probable that a considerable part 
of the decrease in building activity in 1927 as com- 
pared to that of 1926 will be found in the cutting 
down of cheap speculative building. From important 
mortgage money sources it is learned that the con- 
stantly growing tendency is to discourage flimsy con- 
struction, and the supervision of specifications has 
been developed to a considerable degree of efficiency 
as compared to the poor methods of control exercised 
in past years. Good building is now more general. 

Of course, one of the principal reasons for the 
great volume of building activity during 1926, and 
as anticipated for 1927, is the demand of the public 
for better housing of all kinds and for a more mod- 
ern and attractive environment in which to carry 
on commercial and institutional activities. We must 
also take into consideration the rapid establishment 
of new residential districts (due to transportation 
improvements) and the growing developing of new 
business centers in the larger cities,—areas where 
certain forms of business are becoming concen- 
trated. This tendency is noteworthy not only in 
New York but in practically all of the larger cities 
in the country. Coupled with these greatly im- 
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proved standards of social and commercial housing 
conditions there is the significant fact that a con- 
tinued period of prosperity has placed the public in 
a position to pay for what it wants in the way of 
new buildings, a condition upon which much depends. 

In spite of occasional comments, there appears at 
present to be no great danger of overbuilding, be- 
causé after all the building demand of this country 
is not primarily for space alone, but for space of a 
satisfactory quality. Here, then, we find conditions 
which are certainly discouraging from the viewpoint 
of owners of old buildings, particularly those which 
physically or because of local conditions are ap- 
proaching the state of obsolescence. The competi- 
tion of new buildings will naturally be too great to 
sustain values in old structures, but it is probable that 
the new buildings themselves will not suffer mate- 
rially except in isolated instances where there exists 
temporary satiation. In certain districts in New 
York, it may be said that 1926 has seen an overbuilt 
condition in certain types of buildings, such for in- 
stance as in the so-called “garment center’ and in 
the office building situation in the Grand Central 
zone. While space competition is definitely in view 
in these districts, it is probable that this condition 
is likely to last only a year or two, and that all of 
this modern manufacturing and commercial area 
will be readily absorbed by developing industrial 
and commercial needs for space in the near future. 

From the architects’ viewpoint, one of the most 
interesting phases of any building forecast is to be 
found in attempting to measure the change in public 
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demand for new buildings, both as to building types 
and geographical divisions of the country. The 
figures of THe ARrcHITECTURAL Forum’s forecast 
have been carefully analyzed in order that a com- 
parison may be made with the public demand for 
various types of buildings as expressed in January 
of 1926. The tabulation included shows in detail 
the change in demand in 19 building types and six 
divisions of the country, as well as the national total. 
A Comparison oF Pustic DEMAND FoR New BUILDINGS 
As SHowN IN 1926 AND 1927 


The figures given here apply to projects as reported by 
architects and represent the percentage of the valuation of 
each building type as compared with the total value of pro- 
jects for the district. 


CENUBMEIO SIP AIMES 
Requirements for New 
Buildings by Percentage 


Type of Building 1026 1927 Change 
Automotive: ences oer eee Dey, 2.8 + 1 
Banks: via dtoicc cee eos Sp) aie 
Apartments Byles sacle meres eines 10.8 1225 C17 
Apartment hotels eae sme ers 3.4 4.3 + 9 
Clubs,straternal eter. eer eere 4.6 43 — 3 
Community and memorial ...... 2ef, Zs — / 
Ghurchest 5986208 ss Cae aa Gell 6.5 +1.4 
Dwellings (under $20,000) ...... 4.1 2.4 =e, 
Dwellings ($20,000 to $50,000).. 2.3 2.4 + .J 
Dwellings (above $50,000)...... 5 1.9 — <4 
Hotels ere ee eee 10.5 6.9 = 10 
Hospitals peewee teas ere: 525 5.6 + .1 
Industrial see eae 8.7 Tes — 24 
@ihicesbuildine swear ert 11.9 12-7 "8 
Rublicsbuildine sierra terre 4. 5.6 106 
Sch6ol ss Aves eee 12.4 Aa — / 
StOTres sent 2 eee eran, eae riers (Je ee 
Theaters hotacee teen aes Dull 3.9 + 8 
Welfare, YinMe CxAG etter. bs ey + .5 


1927 Prediction by Districts in 19 Building Classifications 


BUILDING N. EASTERN N. ATLANTIC S. EASTERN S. WESTERN MIDDLE WESTERN 
TYPES STATES STATES STATES STATES STATES STATES WSsA. 
Automotive $8,605,000 $37,070,000 — $8,887.500 $8,735,000 $52,365,000 $21,470,000 —«- $137, 132,500 
Banks 16,000,000 81,425,000 4,485,000 6,700,000 41,050,000 8,997,500 158,657,500 
Apartments 21,757,500 331,602,500 14,500,000 25,317,500 157,047,500 57,775,000 608,000,000 
Apartment Hotels 6,337,500 117,362,500 5,562,500 5,675,000 48,150,000 25,150,000 208,237,500 
Clubs. eemnares 11,882,500 62,362,500 9,687,500 12,395,000 73,667,500 37,845,000 207,840,000 | 
| Community yet: 4,337,500 29,570,000 1,112,500 18,815,000 31,275,000 11,522,500 96,632,500 
eases 39,345,000 99,840,000 12,937,500 35,402,500 90,960,000 36,415,000 314,900,000 
| Dwellings fiunder 8,555,000 40,607,500 7,925,000 12,990,000 31,867,500 13,875,000 115,820,000 
Dwellings . {$2,000 7,925,000 39,687,500 6,095,000 11,940,000 38,737,500 12,095,000 116,480,000 | 
Dwellings {7% 8,075,000 33,520,000 2,212,500 5,915,000 29,220,000 11,387,500 90,330,000 | 
Hotels 20,970,000 92,442,500 25,762,500 37,725,000 92,950,000 66,917,500 330,767,500 | 
Hospitals 17,850,000 126,937,500 7,850,000 18,465,000 78,222,500 23,622,500 272,947,500 | 
+ Industrial 42,362,500. 134,205,000 —-2,415,000 18,555,000 139,455,000 17,797,500 354,790,000 | 
Office Buildings 32,250,000 194,140,000 7,757,500 47,385,000 267,845,000 68,250,000 617,627,500 | 
Public Buildings 28,102,500. 102,027,500 6,950,000 10,912,500 65,845,000 56,440,000 270.277,500 | 
Schools 52,900,000 144,950,000 24,770,000 43,325,000 219,080,000 81,215,000 566,240,000 | 
Stores 5,417,500 42,025,000 ‘14,072,500 7,567,500 25,487,500 12,497,500 107,067,500 | 
Theaters 18,637,500 54,747,500 6,995,000 11,012,500 93,367,500 14,892,500 199,652,500 | 
Welfare ¥a.c.., a0 7,425,000 24,167,500 4,262,500 4,745,000 30,537,500 6,280,000 77,417,500 | 
NOTAL, VALUE OF $358,735,000 — $1,788,690,000 $174,240,000  $343,577,500 —$1,607,130,000 $584,445,000  $4,856,817,500 
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NORTHEASTERN STATES 


Type of Building 


EAHEOMIOLIVE: pacyctise case 250s 
RATACS were en Ac eek ta eet oe 
PNAS ENIELILS: phy terete & 
Apartment hotels .......... 
(olybs, tratermal, etc. ...... 
Community and memorial... 
“CUNAET ALCL 0 TST, Ae ge 


Dwellings (under $20,000) 


Dwellings ($20,000 to $50,000)... 2.2 
Dwellings (over $50,000) .. 
AOL Serten bode eee ha Se 
UIG CST heel vl ge Sere ale ene 
Rnaustrial 3... .4s "Pee Gey Sees 
MiniceeDulldines abl... 
BUDGE DUIUGINES =. .<s....- - 
SETS) (eee ae en 
SUCRE. aie ne 
INEALErS FE ies ec hse seek 
Welfare, Y. M. C. A., etc... 


NORTH ATLANTIC STATES 


Requrements for New 
Buildings by Percentage 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


Requirements for New Requirements for New 
Buildings by Percentage Buildings by Percentage 
1026 1927 Change Type of Building 1026 1927 Change 
Piast” 5.4 oes —2.9 AUILOMOL Veet ee eee eee 4.6 +1.6 
eae 4.1 4.5 +. Banks 9 Sirs aimee te oie eee an ya a a: 23 — / 
re 5.6 6. -- 4 Apartments ae. eee eee bee 8.4 —3.6 
Sof: 1.9 2. Seal Apartment Hotels eee ee ce gee — 6 
at ae Sos a — 5 Clubs, traternalsetcs2 a) eee 5.0 SZ — 4 
eee 4. 1.1 —2.9 Community and memorial........ 1.4 il. — 4 
capes 8.8 10.9 +2.1 Churches= 23> Seren eee ee 6.9 +1.6 
ee 2.6 3. + 4 Dwellings (under $20,000)....... 6.1 4. S| 
De ey Dwellings ($20,000 to $50,000)... 3.1 4.2 +1.1 
Sheree 1.6 pA + 4 Dwellings (over $50,000)........ 1.6 ial — 5 
Ae 10. 5.6 —4.4 Flotels> fe oe oe ee een Se ils), at 
fier he 7.9 4.8 —3.] Plospitals:Se~.ce ra eee ee a rae eam 3) +2.3 
eee 9.5 11.9 24 Industrial eee Se eee Zs a 
ea ee 8.6 8.9 JES Office buildings gece ee emnnn td a7, 5. —6,7 
oe 4.1 8. +3.9 Public bulldin= ssp G 4. —2. 
Bye 1535 ibey ——,0 SCHOOLS et ee eee ELS 13.8 +69 
eee 1.9 1.4 as Stores “sass os ga ee Or 8. +4.6 
ee ee: 1 5.4 21-37 heaters2 , os eee 4. +2. 
Pete 1.3 De = ey Welfare’ Y. M. CA. eice eee fApe' + 1 


MIDDLE STATES 


Requirements for New 
Buildings by Percentage 


Type of Building 1926 1927 Change Type of Building 1926 1927 Change 
BNPNOLTOU VM bo: ad asda eo oe ws x Zl Za es AUILOMOLTVE Lela. eee ee eee 2.8 oon + 4 
RAY SMMC S cresa och inc. Chews Pasdetten fc 27 4.5 +1.8 SOT ES hos ete cs 5 ae eee eee Se 2.6 8 
BN EMMIS 30.) x opti < SoTL a > oe a x 10.1 18.5 +2.4 Apartments: 2222.7 cnc eee 7.8 10. wes 
mnatiment hotels .. 5.2.2.2... 2.6 6.6 +4. ApattmentoOtels = ea eee 4.1 3} 1.1 
loans traternal, €tC.. oc... ...... 3.9 5) 4 Clubs, fraternal. etc............. 5.3 a —5 
Community and memorial........ 2.6 1.6 —1l. Community and memorial........ Le Ze — 2 
IBUTEGHESHN ce ns oe ea ns 3.9 5.6 +1.7 Ghurches soe = te eee 45 6. 1.5 
Dwellings (under $20,000)...... al 2:3 28 Dwellings (under $20,000)....... es Ze — 8 
Dwellings ($20,000 to $0,000).... 2.4 22 — 2 Dwelling ($20,000 to $50,000).... 2. 2.4 + 4 
Dwellings (over $50,000) ........ 1.4 1.9 + .5 Dwellings (above $50,000)....... 13 ial — 5 
[HIGHS ~. Mive peat s See ae 6.4 5.2 —1.2 Elotels en Se ee 137 SW —8, 
BUNS [tcl LS MMC hc reree oe Fane, Save 8) AZ 555 ri +1.6 Elospitals jesse see ee eee 5] 4.9 —.] 
WRAPS Li1d Meee er eee as 12.2 75 —4.7 Industrialiecs.as arse, eee eee FS 8.6 1.1 
DINCERDUNGINGS 06.0 ec os noe tee 11.8 10.9 + 9 Oince= building sis. eee 12a 16.6 4.5 
iOuCe bul dines 9... cores 6.) 3.9 57 +1.8 Prbice DUllcties ee ee eee 2.8 4. ibs 
SVE) CGR Rae eee a ae 125 8.1 —4.4 SCHOOLS #.Jniics spc ee 13.5 13.6 + 1, 
SLLOTCER, «oe EE Oe 1.9 2.4 + 5 SUGECS.03..0. ctr stoi aoe a ae oe 1.6 ——h9 
UN GTS REVERS eh ee ae 5 a ee 1.3 3. +1.7 MBALET Since care hid ase Sao DY7, 5.8 + .] 
Weeltare; Y.-M. GCG A..-etc........ ey, is —e 4 Welfare, Y. M. GC. A., etc....... ih 1.9 Le 
ANNUAL CHANGES MONTHLY CHANGES __ 1925 


IDiS 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1925 1924 JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNEJULY AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB MAR APR MAYJUNE JULY AUG SEP OCT a4 
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WESTERN STATES 
Requirements for New 
Buildings by Percentage 
Type of Building 1926 1927 Change 

AUtOMmoOtiVer nt Ree Cer creiee Des 3.6 +13 
Banks. 202 0... circuses ee ees Sf 2 —1.2 
Apartments “cee sect ae eee 7.8 9.8 +2. 
Apartments hoclse serene 5.6 4.3 =ail3} 
libs. .ctaveriad le etcs een ee ee See 6.3 +1.1 
Community and memorial....... 3.8 1.9 ——'.9 
Chutchesty seen tens ane eens 4.4 6.2 +1.6 
Dwellings (under $20,000)...... 4.7 o: 7, 
Dwellings ($20,000 to $50,000)... 1.4 2 9 
Dwellings (Over $50,000)...... 5 1.9 + 4 
Hotelsee Ay. secre. cee bene 10.5 RIES + 8 
Hospitalsee acetate serene Gere ee 7.8 3.9 —=y/ 
Tndustrialeaeree tare ee 3.8 2.9 — 9 
Oiinters TN GhNE. Sogo ocyasuoned: 14.8 eG —3.2 
IPAGLDIGe TLE, osama ocude doce 6. 9.6 +3.6 
SEhOOlS pen eee ron iis Aree rae carte ieee 10.5 13.9 +3.4 
SOLOS ge ee alee eT en eu eee She ee ae 2.3 Zal — 2 
Theaterse sacks ott mcs nuke ots ok hee 3.6 2.4 —1.2 
Wreliarem. Ve avis G. (As elGoent aa ih. ile 


The next point of interest is the study of the 
indications of this forecast in relation to building 
activity in various sections of the country in 1927 
as compared to that of 1926. Reports received by 
Tue ARCHITECTURAL Forum have been carefully 
compared with last year’s forecast figures and with 
the actual record of contracts let. This comparison 
shows that in the Northeastern States building ac- 
tivity will be approximately 10 per cent less in 1927 
than in 1926. This is closely in accordance with the 
average reduction of new construction volume ex- 
pected throughout the country. In the North At- 
lantic States, which include the New York area, a 
similar average reduction in activity is expected. In 
the Southeastern States it is anticipated that con- 
struction will be probably from 20 to 25 per cent 
less in 1927 than in 1926. The Southwestern States, 
however, promise a volume of new building approxi- 
mately equal to that of last year. Figures received 
from the Middle Western States, including the Chi- 
cago district, show no anticipated reduction of ac- 
tivity—in fact all indications point to a program 
probably 10 per cent greater than that of 1926. The 
Western States, however, are likely to reflect the 
national reduction, showing activity of about 10 per 
cent less than in 1926. Thus the various districts. 

A comparison of anticipated new construction in 
various types of building for 1927 provides a basis 
for anticipating a number of changes both nationally 
and in various districts. The detailed comparison 
is found in the percentage tables presented with this 
article, but some of the outstanding features should 
be noted. For the entire United States, new auto- 
motive buildings, bank structures, club and fraternal 
buildings, community and memorial structures, hos- 
pitals, commercial buildings, schools, stores, thea- 
ters, and welfare buildings will be constructed in ap- 
proximately the same proportions to the total new 
construction as was the case in 1926. <A consider- 
able increase is anticipated in the building of apart- 
ment hotels, churches, and public structures. Apart- 
ment buildings will represent a somewhat larger pro- 
portion of the new construction than in 1926. The 
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construction of new hotels promises to be probably 
20 per cent less than shown in the actual figures of 
1926. In forecasting hotel construction last year, 
Tue ARCHITECTURAL Forum’s figure turned out to 
be considerably too high, because it included a large 
number of projects which failed to materialize due 
to failures in financing programs. In Florida, for 
instance, many hotels which actually reached the 
foundation stage were not completed because of the 
collapse of the boom. Similarly, many local 
“drives” failed because the projects in mind were 
evidently too large,—a point which should be care- 
fully watched in relation to any new hotel project, 
and one which the hotel interests are watching care- 
fully for 1927. THe ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM’s 
estimate of hotel building shows a greater demand 
in the Northeastern States for 1927 than in 1926; 
approximately the same in the North Atlantic 
States; a reduction of about 20 per cent in the 
Southeastern States; approximately the same in the 
Southwestern States; less than half the demand in 
the Middle States (where a vast amount of new 
construction has been carried out), and approxi- 
mately the same in the Western States. The com- 
parative demand for new hotel buildings in the 
United States for 1927 is probably one-third less 
than that indicated for 1926. A reduction of ap- 
proximately 15 per cent is expected in new con- 
struction contracts let for industrial buildings, such 
as factories and warehouses. Dwellings under 
$10,000 in cost, which made up approximately 
$1,000,000,000 of last year’s total, will probably 
show a 20 per cent reduction in activity, while the 
construction of dwellings costing over $10,000 will 
be about 10 per cent less. Such are the indications. 

These deductions, as taken from the large number 
of individual reports received by THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ForuM in compiling its annual survey, seem 
to be quite in accordance with changing trends of 
public demand for new buildings. The increased 
activity in apartment hotel building, for instance, is 
a definite reflection of a change in the mode of liv- 
ing which seeks convenience and comfort without 
the responsibilities of operating large individual 
dwellings. Thus it is anticipated that there will be a 
definite increase in the number of cooperative apart- 
ment buildings, and no decrease in the volume of 
high priced apartment construction during this year. 

To sum up the general impressions of this fore- 
cast, it is apparent that 1927 will be another year 
of considerable prosperity for the building industry, 
and that economic conditions will provide both the 
demand and the means needed to add a vast contribu- 
tion to the nation’s total of well built structures. 
In other words, the United States is going about its 
building in a sensible way, undertaking no program 
which will do other than meet the requirements of 
the situation. During the next few years a gradual 
reduction of building activity is anticipated.—one 
which will bring the national building program to a 
new normal of approximately $4,000,000,000 a year. 
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ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


Plant for Kelly Press Division, American Type Founders Co. 


By WALTER H. LEWIS, Engineer 


HE American Type Founders Company has, 

in conjunction with its type business, devel- 

oped the “Kelly Automatic Press” in order to 
supply the printing trade with a flat-bed, rapid- 
production press. The popularity of the medium- 
sized unit, known as style “B,” justified the later 
introduction of a larger- and a smaller-sized press, 
designated “Kelly Automatic No. 2” and “Kelly 
Automatic Jobber,” respectively, each complete with 
automatic feeders, extension deliveries, and electri- 
cal equipment. The available space in the Jersey City 
type plant was soon overtaxed as the business ex~ 
panded, necessitating distributing the work to other 
plants of the company as well as to outside firms. 
Anticipating the early need of a separate plant for 
the manufacture of Kelly presses, the company ac- 
quired a site of about ten acres at Elizabeth, where a 
plant could be built for production, assembly and 
testing operations. This property is a strip 200 feet 
wide by 2240 feet long, parallel with the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey right of way upon the 
north, and facing West Grand Street, adjacent to 
the El Mora station. It was an undeveloped piece 
of land, partially wooded, with a rise of over 25 feet 
from the east end, where El Mora Avenue crosses 
under the railroad, to the central portion, which 
rises from 4 to 6 feet above the adjacent tracks. 
After the property had been acquired, a zoning 
commission was appointed in Elizabeth to regulate 
the classes of buildings which could be constructed 
in the business, industrial and residential districts. 
The proposed site being adjacent to a residence dis- 
trict, the officials of the American Type Founders 
Company assured the commission that the buildings 
of the new plant would not be of an objectionable 
type or out of keeping with their surroundings. At 
this point the firm of Day & Zimmermann, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, was called in by the owners to take 
charge, in conjunction with their operating officials, 
of the industrial layout, of design, and construction. 
The three sizes of presses were analyzed into 
their component parts, and there were determined 
the machine tool requirements for the scheduled pro- 
duction of which the plant was to be designed. From 
these studies the industrial layout was*made, show- 
ing the main working areas and the auxiliary de- 
partments, such as general offices; wash and locker 
rooms; cafeteria; first aid hospital; toilet rooms ; 
elevators; pattern shop; heating plant, etc. For the 


estimated production schedule the total floor space 
needed for all departments without crowding was 
found to be approximately 250,000 square feet. 
After a thorough study, the engineers found that 
owing to the limited width and the sloping depth of 
the site a combination of single- and multiple-story 
buildings was justified. A comparison of the costs 
of the different types of construction was made, and 
it was decided that the type best suited for this 
plant was that having an un-fireproofed steel frame, 
with brick curtain walls and steel sash, concrete and 
wood block floors, and gypsum roof. The engi- 
neers designed the buildings with the exception of 
the enclosing architectural treatment, and then called 
upon the firm of Day & Klauder of Philadelphia as 
consulting architects to design an exterior that would 
be in keeping with the location and enclose the build- 
ings as already designed. The type of architectural 
design selected by the architects was a form of 
Gothic adapted to commercial purposes, executed in a 
kiln-run, hard, common red brick with cast stone trim 
and gray mortar, producing a very pleasing effect. 

A siding from the Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey was placed along the north boundary of the plot, 
serving both the power plant and the receiving and 
shipping departments. The economics of the prob- 
lem required the adoption of a combination of one- 
and two-story sawtooth buildings for the machine 
shop and a multiple-story type for the assembly and 
office buildings. Due to the sawtooth buildings’ re- 
quiring uninterrupted north light, it was obvious 
that the multiple-story structures would have to be 
placed upon the other side of the plot. El Mora 
Avenue bounded the plot upon the east and is the 
main thoroughfare to the Jersey Central station and 
the trolley connections ; it followed that the general 
offices should be placed upon this end of the plot. 
This building was set back from the street 130 feet 
to save a number of existing trees and to provide 
an attractive approach. The industrial control and 
the proper sequence of manufacturing operations 
required that the assembly buildings should adjoin 
the machine shop and office building, so it was placed 
upon the West Grand Street side of the plot. This 
location made it possible for the fire tower exits to 
open upon the sidewalk of West Grand Street. 
There is provided at the rear of the present buildings 
a heating plant adjacent to the railroad siding and a 
woodworking shop upon West Grand Street; west- 
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ward of these buildings is a heavy casting storage 
yard for castings that have to be seasoned before 
machining. The main entrance to the mill yard is 
between the woodworking shop and the assembly 
building, opening from West Grand Street and giv- 
ing access to the truck shipping dock, power house, 
casting storage yard and a driveway between the 
railroad property and the sawtooth building, leading 
out to El Mora Avenue. The latter driveway is for 
emergency use only or for intercommunication be- 
tween departments. The floor loads that were used 
for the buildings are of interest——main office, 60 
pounds per square foot; cafeteria, 100; service bay, 
350; assembly building, 200; machine shop, 250 
pounds per square foot, excepting the one-story sec- 
tion, where the slab rests upon the ground, which is 
figured for a loading of 500 pounds per square foot 
upon an unsupported section of 10 feet. 

The office building section has a frontage of 159 
feet, 8 inches upon El Mora Avenue and a depth of 
62 feet upon West Grand Street; it is three stories 
high, separated from the machine shop and assem- 
bly buildings by a fire cut-off wall, with story heights 
of 16 feet, 6 inches for the ground and main floors 
and 14 feet, 6 inches from bottom chord of truss 
to floor for the second floor. The first or ground 
floor contains the main entrance, the employment 
office, and the employes’ main wash and_ locker 
rooms. The executive, sales and accounting offices 
are on the main floor, while the cafeteria, plant hos- 
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pital and dental room occupy the upper or second 
floor. The assembly building section is 60 feet wide 
and 660 feet long, parallel to West Grand Street, 
three stories high, joining the office building upon 
the east and the machine shop upon the north side, 
with story heights of 16 feet, 6 inches upon the 
ground and main floors and 14 feet, 6 inches upon 
the second. The first or ground floor houses the 
raw material truck receiving dock, preliminary ma- 
chining operations, automatics, and plating depart- 
ments, the heat treating department and wash and 
locker rooms. The main press erection, machining, 
parts storage, testing and casting cleaning and paint- 
ing departments are on the main floor, while the 
sub-assembly and experimental departments and the 
draiting room are distributed on the second floor. 
This building also contains the four fire towers. The 
second floor is lighted by side wall sash and a saw- 
tooth skylight over the center bay for its entire length. 

The machine shop section is 105 feet wide and 
570 feet long; a part is two stories high, and the 
remainder is one story high, with story heights of 
16 feet, 6 inches for the ground floor and 14 feet, 
6 inches from bottom chord of truss to main floor. 
The ground story was carried back until the natural 
slope of the ground made the cost of the cut equal 
to that of the fill. The column spacing for this sec- 
tion was 20 feet east and west and 30 feet north and 
south, surrounded upon the south and east sides by a 
service bay 15 feet wide, containing the elevators, 
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storage spaces, and main supply pipes. The ground 
floor houses the rough material storage spaces in the 
darkest portion, since it is usually necessary to use 
artificial lighting on account of bin spacing and stor- 
age shelves; this floor also contains the preliminary 
machining, automatics, and compressor room depart- 
ments, the main electrical switchboard and trans- 
former room, and stores. The main machine shop 
and shipping room are upon the main floor, Ex- 
cellent natural lighting is obtained on the main floor 
through the sawtooth skylights and the exterior win- 
dows along the north wall. In addition the A-frame 
skylight in the 15-foot wide service or elevator bay, 
which connects the 90-foot sawtooth section with the 
60-foot wide multiple-story building, admits addi- 
tional light into the north side of the multiple-story 
structure. The shipping department is at the west 
end of this section, connecting with the covered 
shipping dock extending along the end and side of 
the sawtooth building, permitting the shipment of 
the company’s product by motor trucks or railroad 
cars. The separate two-story building, 64 feet 
square, at the rear of the property along West Grand 
Street, houses the departments with the greatest fire 
hazards,—box and crate making being done on the 
first floor, and pattern making on the second. Col- 
umn centers are of the same spacing as used in the 
main multiple-story building, so that the two struc- 
tures could be connected by a bridge at the second 
floor if it ever becomes necessary to have them joined. 
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The expansion program for the future calls for 
an extension of this building westward along West 
Grand Street, with an adjacent single-story sawtooth 
building along the railroad side lining up with, but 
separated from, the present sawtooth shop. ‘The 
heating plant, now provided behind the main plant 
between the railroad and woodworking shop, would 
be enlarged to suit, and would then be centrally lo- 
cated to serve the initial and later buildings. The 
five elevators, conveniently distributed, provide sat- 
isfactory handling between floors of the raw mate- 
rials and parts in process of manufacture. One of 
these elevators is placed so that it can serve the main 
offices and cafeteria. The sanitary facilities have 
been conveniently located throughout the buildings, 
to take care of the department requirements. Han- 
dling of press parts as well as the assembled presses 
on the erecting floor, in the running-in test depart- 
ment and shipping department, is facilitated by floor- 
controlled traveling electrical cranes. These cranes 
are of the transfer type with stationary cross-over 
I-beam tracks suspended between adjacent crane 
runways at suitable intervals, so that the traveling 
motor hoists can transfer from one bay to the bay 
adjacent, or deliver finished presses for shipping. 

Mechanical Equipment. The heating system of 
the plant affords approximately 38,000 square feet 
of direct radiation. Radiators of the wall type are 
placed along the walls under the windows and under 
the sawtooth roof. Steam is generated at 100-pound 
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pressure in the boiler house located at the west end 
of the plant. A high-pressure steam main is run 
the full length of the ground floor of the entire 
building. From this high-pressure main steam is 
taken at six different points and passed through regu- 
lating valves to the heating mains. Each of these 
heating mains furnishes steam to six bays of the 
main building, and each floor of these six bays is 
under control of a thermostatic temperature-regulat- 
ing valve. By the use of this system of distribution 
the cost of piping and temperature control is kept 
very low. Keturns and air are removed from the 
heating system by means of vacuum pumps, auto- 
matically controlled. The boiler room contains two 
300 h. p. water tube boilers with hand stokers for 
burning buckwheat coal. The coal is received in 
hopper-bottom cars on the railroad siding alongside 
the boiler house. It is passed through a track hop- 
per to the coal elevator, which conveys the coal to 
the overhead steel plate bunker in the boiler house. 
The coal is spouted from the bunker to the stoker 
hopper. Ashes and soot are removed from the boil- 
ers by means of steam jet conveyors and carried to 
the ash bin located out of doors above the railroad 
siding. Ashes can be either dropped into railroad 
cars or removed by auto trucks. An extensive com- 
pressed air piping system has been installed through- 
out the plant. The compressed air is_ fur- 
nished by a compressor driven by an synchronous 
motor and is located on the ground floor, approx- 
imately at the center of the plant. Two deep well 
pumps under automatic control in connection with 
two pressure storage tanks supply the water for 
operating and sanitary purposes. A separate drink- 
ing water line furnishes this well water to the foun- 
tains at a temperature of about 56° Fahr. 
Electrical Equipment. Energy for all power and 
light requirements is purchased from the Public Ser- 
vice Electric Company of New Jersey. This power 
is delivered at 2400-volt, 2-phase, 4-wire, 60-cycle, 
a.c. and is carried underground to the main switch- 
board room located at the approximate center of the 
plant. A portion of the power is used at this volt- 
age for driving a 500-cubic foot air compressor and 
also for driving a 150-kw., d.c. generator for 250- 
volt, d.c. power. Provision is made on all equip- 
ment for a change at some future time from the 
2400-volt 2-phase, 60-cycle supply to a 4150-volt, 
3-phase, 60-cycle, 40-wire neutral grounded supply. 
Provision is made for power factor correction 1n 
making the two motors of the synchronous type 
with additional field capacity to compensate for the 
lagging current taken by the induction motors 
throughout the plant. Control of the 2400-volt 
power is taken care of by an 8-panel switchboard 
located at the indoor substation. For the driving of 
production plant machinery and of such auxiliary 
equipment as elevators, pumps, fans, etc., 220-volt, 
a.c., 3-phase, 60-cycle; 3-wire power is supplied 
from a bank of two 333-k.v.a. connected transform- 
ers. Provision is made for growth in this load when 
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the changeover is made from 2-phase to 3-phase 
supply by adding an additional 333-k.v.a. trans- 
former, making a total of 999 k.v.a. The distribu- 
tion is at 22-volt, 3-phase, 6-cycle, a.c. in approxi- 
mately 15 feeders. These feeders are carried out 
radially from the low voltage switchboard. The low 
voltage switchboard distributes all power for motors, 
both a.c. and d.c., as well as for the entire plant 
lighting system. Provision is made for a total con- 
nected a.c., 220-volt motor load of approximately 
1250 h. p. and a 250-volt, d.c. motor load of ap- 
proximately 275 h. p. The plant buildings are 
equipped quite generally with 1- and 2-ton motor- 
operated cranes with 250-volt, d.c. motors. The 
power is supplied froma 150-kw. motor generator set. 

All lighting distribution for the plant is at 115 /230- 
volt, a.c., 3-wire, single-phase. This power is ob- 
tained from a bank of three 100-k.v.a. transformers, 
stepping the voltage down from 2400-volt to 
115/230-volt. The lighting throughout the factory 
buildings is by means of r.l.m. reflectors with 115- 
volt Mazda enameled bowl lamps. The spacing of 
these units is approximately standa-d throughout, 
being 10 by 10 feet, with from 11 to 14 feet mount- 
ing height. The office building illumination is by 
semi-indirect lighting units. Provision is made for 
the emergency lighting of stairways and exits. En- 
ergy for the emergency lighting is supplied from a 
small transformer direct from the 2400-volt supply 
and is separate from the general lighting system. In 
the event of failure of current for lighting from the 
three 100-k.v.a. transformers, the lights are auto- 
matically switched to a small emergency transformer. 

All Kelly presses are equipped with driving mo- 
tors, which may be a.c. single-phase or polyphase, 
of 110, 220 or 440 volts at 25-, 40-, 50- or 60-cycle, 
or d.c. of 115, 230 or 550 volts. An 8-panel testing 
switchboard is installed with the necessary motor 
generator sets and transformers for furnishing the 
a.c. and d.c. voltage. Circuits are carried out to the 
testing stands for each press through a plug board. 
A fire alarm system, connected to the city fire de- 
partment, is installed at the plant. There are 25 fire 
alarm boxes and gongs placed throughout the plant. 

Construction. The building of this plant was car- 
ried on under the supervision of the engineers upon 
their “minor contract plan,” which consists of divid- 
ing the work in such a manner that specific lump 
sum bids were secured from contractors specializing 
in each part of the work. The specifications were 
written for each portion of the construction as a 
unit, bids were taken from a selected list of con- 
tractors who specialize in the type of work under 
consideration, and the contract was let to the lowest 
lump sum bidder. The engineers had a complete 
field force upon the site to codrdinate and supervise 
the work of the different contractors and to keep 
accurate field costs. The construction of the plant 
was started about the first of May, 1923, the owner 
commencing the installation of his machinery eight 
months later, and operating in another two months. 
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Eprror’s Notre. This editorial by Harvey Wiley Corbett on “Some Observations on Commercial Architecture,” is the 
second of the opinions on matters of current interest to architects which it is intended to publish upon this page from 
month to month. The Architects’ Forum represents a new department, in which will appear contributions from Harvey 
Wiley Corbett, Aymar Embury II, C. Stanley Taylor and Alexander B. Trowbridge, all of New York; Charles G. 


Loring of Boston, and Rexford Newcomb of the University of Illinois. 


VERY age has its own peculiar trend. Ours 
is commercial and industrial. Whoever con- 
ceives it as an age of art, or statesmanship, 

or war, simply does not see it whole. We have had 
a war, but it was an industrial war. We killed whole- 
sale by means of machinery and the products of 
machinery. It was the most impersonal war the 
world has ever known. We have art, but it is hardly 
a renaissance. We have statecraft, but it is a poor 
thing beside the Greece of Pericles. We have 
religion, but life was religion in the middle ages. 

All the arts inevitably take their color from the ages 
in which they flourish, but none so much as archi- 
tecture. In fact, architecture, being utilitarian as 
well as esthetic, is the mirror of every civilization. 
It reflects not only the color of each period but 
every lineament of its form more accurately than 
any written record. Hence the enduring monuments 
of medizevalism are its churches, and of cinquecento 
Florence, its palaces and galleries. The monuments of 
today will necessarily be factories and sky-scrapers! 

In a broad sense it may be said that utility is the 
first essential in any building. A house is primarily 
a shelter from the elements; a temple a protection 
for the shrine. Beauty is accessory. It is only 
man’s unconscious need for beauty that weds grace 
or grandeur to home and church. But when some 
new, exceptional condition creates a new type of 
structure, it takes time for the human mind to con- 
ceive the structure in terms of anything but its use. 
Appearance is neglected until it has proved its suit- 
ability to the required purpose. At first factories 
were sheds, and office buildings were biscuit boxes. 
Years elapsed before it occurred to anyone that such 
structures were even fit subjects for architectural 
treatment. The reason we have a Telephone Build- 
ing or a Shelton Hotel is because we have begun to 
realize that beauty and utility are not, and never 
have been, strangers. But it has taken time for the 
idea to develop. Twenty years ago, when the owner, 
out of sheer swank, wanted adornment for a com- 
mercial building, he called in an architect and 
bought trimming. He paid by the yard for cornices, 
and by the square foot for stucco. When the build- 
ing was done, he pointed to it with pride and called 
it “art.” It raised his standing in the community, 
and gave him a sure sense of belonging to the elect. 
He felt superior to his fellows because he possessed 
a sense of beauty,—but the building was still a bis- 
cuit box. Another decade passed before he grasped 
the idea that the shape of the box was wrong, and 
that all his expensive trimmings were lost on a box 
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of gigantic proportions. The moral is that industrial 
and commercial architecture is a problem of mass. 

We cannot solve the particular problem of our 
day as the Greeks solved theirs, for it is a different 
problem, arising from a different set of conditions. 
When we have learned that, we shall be better archi- 
tects. And when we have solved it, the public will 
be proud of its factories and sky-scrapers, instead 
of indifferent to them. It must be said, however, 
that the new conception of commercial architecture 
is developing far more rapidly than any other style 
ever developed. In the past, styles were modified 
slowly, but sky-scrapers have changed radically in 
20 years. The reason is that architectural forms 
change in direct ratio to the rapidity of building 
construction. We build now five times as fast as 
then. Therefore styles change in one-fifth of the 
time. Power machinery has wrought the change. 
Our own American architecture began well. It was 
simple and sound. Colonial houses grew from the 
soil. Then we became self-conscious, and archi- 
tecture suffered the worst slump the world has ever 
known, not even excepting the art nouveau night- 
mare of sainted memory. It rallied bravely when 
Hunt and McKim and White brought intelligent 
study to bear and reestablished sanity and propor- 
tion. There was a breathing space, but it was only 
marking time, for it soon became apparent that 
Greek railroad stations and Palladian libraries didn’t 
quite fit. The classical slant was well enough for 
banks and state capitols, but it faltered when build- 
ings took to walking on stilts. It was baffled when 
factories covered a hundred acres of land. Archi- 
tecture found new wine too strong for old bottles. 

Art is an elusive thing. Just when we are sure 
we have it cornered, compressed into.a formula, in- 
dorsed by academies, and pinned with medals, we find 
out that it wasn’t really art at all. Then some clever 
fellow observes that the seeds of art were in some- 
thing we never even suspected, something we looked 
upon with disdain. When the bigwigs of American 
architecture said that commercial structures were 
beneath their notice as artists, they “passed up” 
their one genuine chance of creating something vital 
and enduring. Instead, they spent their time on the 
elaborate approximations of Romanesque churches 
and French chateaux, which have already been 
smothered out by the rank growth of sky-scrapers. 
Their primroses are lost in the thick growth of 
hardy weeds! We cannot suppress the weeds; our 
work is to turn Burbank, and make them flower too! 

HARVEY WILEY CORBETT. 
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Show Windows and Shop Fronts 


By LEIGH FRENCH, JR. 


NE of the architectural responsibilities as 

well as one of the architectural opportu- 

nities of the present day is to be found in 
dealing with the small building. By reason of their 
numbers, small or moderate-sized structures must 
inevitably set the prevailing architectural tone of 
the communities in which they stand, both in the 
city and in the country town. Even in the largest 
cities, where single structures,—large in both extent 
and scale,—are rapidly taking the places of a num- 
ber of smaller buildings, many neighborhoods still 
remain, and in all likelihood will remain for a long 
time to come, where smaller buildings are distinctly 
inthe majority. In country towns the small building 
is even more to the fore, and its permanence, in busi- 
ness and residential districts alike, is not likely to be 
seriously interfered with. In designing new buildings 
and in remodeling and in converting old dwellings 


into business premises, therefore, the field of oppor- 
tunity is unlimited, and much depends on its use. 

One of the chief obstacles to more rapid archi- 
tectural improvement in this field lies in the attitude 
of many architects themselves. 
are unattractive and, when compared with larger and 
more lucrative commissions, they mean returns out 
of all proportion to the time, labor and thought re- 
quired. Consequently, not a few architects of wide 
reputation and recognized ability will not bother with 
them at all and do not wish to be in any way con- 
with them. Most of these commis- 
sions, therefore, are left to the younger and less 
experienced members of the profession, or else they 
fall to the lot of the speculative builder and fail of 
receiving any architectural treatment at all. Under 


Small commissions 


cerned small 


the circumstances, the architect with an active prac- 
tice can scarcely be blamed for his aversion to the 


Figure 1. Shop Front on River Street, Boston 
Frank Chouteau Brown and John H. Enright, Architects 
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small commission, and yet we may seriously ask our- 
selves whether a little occasional altruistic concern 
with these minor works, which in the aggregate 
have so marked an effect upon the general aspect 
of the community, would not tremendously increase 
popular appreciation of architecture and thus im- 
measurably redound to the benefit of the profession 
in works where infinitely larger issues are involved. 

The designing of small shop fronts, with the 
conversion of the lower floors of former dwellings 
into shops, constitutes an especially important branch 
of work in the realm of small architecture. In the 
same category may be placed the designing of rela- 
tively small new buildings, the lower floors of which 
are devoted to shops while the upper floors are re- 
served for living purposes. Wherever such work 
has received any competent direction at all, the 
results as a rule have been encouraging and indica- 
tive of an increasing popular appreciation of what is 
both decorative and serviceable,—decorative to look 
at, and serviceable from the shopkeeper’s point of view 
in the way of convenience and of presenting an invit- 
ing and profitable appeal to prospective customers. 

In examining the accompanying illustrations of 
small shop fronts, several being in Boston, certain 
cardinal factors offer themselves for consideration. 
First, there is the relation of the shop fronts to the rest 
of the elevations above them, a well thought out in- 
stance of which appears in Figures 2, 3 and 4. Second, 
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Figure 3. Shop Front with Second Floor Show Window 
Strickland, Blodget & Law, Architects 
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FIGURE 4. SHOP AND OFFICE BUILDING, 24 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
STRICKLAND, BLODGET & LAW, ARCHITECTS 
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there is the relation of the en- 
trances to the display windows, 
each of them separate units of 
the compositions. Third, there is 
the treatment given the windows 
themselves. In Figures 5 and 6 
appears an instance of the com- 
position of a front which has been 
designed to definitely express the 
character of the shop within. In 
this case it happens that the mer- 
chant offers for sale various 
kinds of artistic fireplace fittings, 
and antique and modern mantel- 
pieces belonging to the various 
periods of English architecture. 
What could be more appropriate 
than that the exterior of the 
building should reproduce in de- 
tail and spirit some old Eliza- 
bethan building in Chester or 
Tewkesbury? The recessed 
treatment of the store front it- 
self is of unusual interest both 
in plan and architectural effect. 
The modern idea of the recessed 
store front has here been very 
cleverly worked out along lines 
following early English prece- 
dents. As may be observed from 
the views, not only additional 
show-window space is provided 
but also a quaint stairway which 
leads up to the second floor of 
the shop. The detail of the wood 
carving and also the balustrades 
ye of the stairway and second floor 
4 BOWER CATT balcony have unusual charm and 
‘—M—eiene itterest. The floors above the 
shop were planned for studio and 
living purposes by the owner of the 
building and keeper of the shop. 

In the glazing of the display 
windows of the shop, this par- 
ticular instance presents an ex- 
ample of what has been done in 
designing the majority of shop 
aie fronts illustrated here. It is 
i significant of the general trend 
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‘eas mine «oof preference in such matters 
| that the old custom of using 
small glass units is coming more 
and more into favor. Whether 
this clearly marked preference 1s 
dictated purely by taste or whether 
it is also influenced by consider- 
ations of psychology, it would be 
hard to say. Asa matter of actual 
fact, the element of psychology 


Figure 5. 119 East 57th Street, New York enters very strongly into the 
pepeee Dag Ah eisere matter. Shopkeepers are grad- 
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FIGURE 6. INTERESTING ARRANGEMENT OF RECESSED SHOP WINDOWS ON TWO LEVELS 
LEWIS C. PATTON, ARCHITECT 
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FIGURE 7. SHOP BUILDING ON CHESTNUT STREET, BOSTON 
CHARLES G. LORING, ARCHITECT 
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FIGURE 8. 


LORING, ARCHITECT 


CHARLES G. 
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ually realizing that large plate 
glass display windows, free from 
any glazing divisions, are not 
necessarily the best for arousing 
the interest of passers-by in the 
goods displayed. The freedom 
from glazing divisions, it is quite 
true, permits an unobstructed 
view of everything in the win- 
dow, leaving nothing to the 
imagination; but there is such 
a thing as making the display too 
obvious and eliminating the val- 
uable element of curiosity. The 
smaller panes, with their multi- 
ple divisions of glazing bars, 
may not show the wares as 
plainly as one might see them 
by handling them, but it must 
be remembered that a thing not 
fully seen not only stimulates in- 
terest but also excites curiosity 
and prompts a desire for further 
investigation. And _ properly 
stimulated curiosity, along with 
the desire for further investiga- 
tion, is likely to lead people in- 
side the shop in pursuit of 
satisfaction of gratified curiosity. 

An interesting and thoroughly 
agreeable arrangement of fenes- 
tration in a new building where 
the ground floor is unmistakably 
designed for the accommodation 
of shops while the upper floors 
might be used equally well for 
apartments or offices is shown 
in Figures 7 and &. So far as the 
present discussion is concerned, it 
is immaterial to what purposes the 
upper floors are devoted. What 
is really significant is the har- 
monious and pleasant composi- 
tion of the whole facade, inci- 
dentally showing how readily 
possible it is to incorporate well 
designed small shop fronts on 
the ground floors of buildings, 
the other floors of which are 
destined to serve a variety of 
different uses. To revert once 
more to the glazing of display 
windows, one could ask no better 
example than this of the admi- 
rable result of the small glazing 
divisions of the shop windows 
in their relation to the fully or- 
ganized aspect of the entire 
front of the building. It needs 
no very great effort of the 
imagination to picture what 
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Figure 9. Shop Front on Charles Street, Boston 


Krokyn, Browne & Rosenstein, Architects 
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FIGURE 10. GOOD ARRANGEMENT OF TWO-STORY SHOP WINDOW 
KROKYN, BROWNE & ROSENSTEIN, ARCHITECTS 
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would have been the effect if the 
shop windows had consisted of 
single huge sheets of plate glass. 
The scale of the whole eleva- 
tion would have been seriously 
disturbed, and the superstruc- 
ture would have conveyed the pment Sate 
impression of being set upon a er nnn irr 
very inadequate support, formed 
chiefly of several enormous 
blanks. The shop front illustrated 
in Figures 9 and 10 carries a note 
of sharp distinction between the 
two lower floors devoted to shop 
requirements and the two _ re- 
maining upper floors. The unity 
of the shop front composition is 
definitely marked,—and_ very 
appropriately emphasized, — by 
the fluted pilasters and the pan- 
eled entablature which form a 
substantial frame for the visibly 
commercial part of the building. 
In examining this shop front 
more at length, one becomes 
aware of the means by which its 
successful articulation has been 
accomplished. The  entablature, 
with its oval rosettes and mould- 
ings, and the triple-arched tran- 
som flanking the doorways are 
somewhat suppressed. In both 
Figures 2 to 4 and 9 and 10 the 
shop windows and the shop en- 
trances, as well as the independent 
entrances to the upper floors, have 
been kept distinct and separate 
each from the other in the organ- 
ization of the designs, and this 
clear recognition of their separate 
functions adds to the convincing 
quality of both the compositions. 

In the alteration shown in 
Figures 11 and 12, the shop 
front is minimized in importance 
and subordinated to the house 
door, which carries the chief ac- 
cent on the ground floor, while 
the display window and the shop 
door are merged into what is a 
secondary feature. The whole 
elevation, however, is thoroughly 
logical in treatment, which is 
more than may be said for the 
shop front illustrated in Figure 
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may be seen by comparing it with 
that part of the door which is Figure 12. Remodeled Building on Madison Avenue, New York 


Mott B. Schmidt, Architect 
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visible. It is unfortunate that a more uniform 
treatment was not applied to the whole ground 
floor, keeping door and display window as distinct 
units, but binding them into a single composition by 
means of a consistent style instead of leaving them 
as disorganized and unrelated items having no con- 
nection with each other and obviously out of harmony. 

By way of contrast, the corner shop illustrated 
in Figure 14 carries immediate conviction by reason 
of its consistency and the clarity of its design. No 
one could mistake the fact that the occupancy of 
the ground floor by shops had been intended when 
the building was first planned; the whole scheme 
indicates this. The treatment of the shop fronts 
satisfies the eye and leaves none of the disquieting 
impression that the lower story is being crushed 
under a superstructure too heavy for it. Quite 
aside from any esthetic considerations, the arrange- 
ment of the windows insures not only adequate dis- 
play facilities but also the maximum of light enter- 
ing the shops. The entrances on both fronts, with 
their accompanying bow windows, are agreeably 
disposed in accord with their relative importance, 
and the chief emphasis is placed upon the display 
windows, as it should be. Again, in Figure 15, 
where the entrance is below the level of the side- 
walk, the emphasis is given to the bow display win- 
dow, and the forward projection takes advantage 
of every inch of space as well as affording a pleasant 
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Figure 14. Building at Tremont and Avery Streets, Boston 
Bigelow & Wadsworth, Architects 
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incident of design, unusual in appearance but alto- 
gether defensible on grounds of usefulness. The 
long, uninterrupted glazed space above is less happy 
in conception than the lower division of the shop 
front immediately beneath it and minimizes the scale 
of the general composition, which is otherwise good. 

The building shown in Figure 16 is a structure 
of stronger scale than most of those shown in the 
illustrations already described. The design of this 
shop front, which is one of the most pleasing in the 
whole collection, grows out of the necessities of the 
situation. The window satisfies the requirement of 
supplying the maximum of light to the shop within, 
and the articulation of the glazed area affords the 
interest of pleasing design without lessening the 
display value, and also by means of the slender 
metal entablature and columns conveys the sense of 
affording sufficient support for the masonry above 
the opening. But for the well conceived design of 
metalwork and small plate glass panes, the opening 
would appear to be nothing but an unrelated and 
unfinished recess by means of which the building 
above had been underpinned. There is no possible 
objection to the use of plate glass for the windows 
of small shop fronts. On the contrary, there is 
every reason in the world why plate glass should 
be used for them. At the same time, there are ex- 
cellent reasons for avoiding large, undivided ex- 
panses of plate glass, reasons already mentioned in 
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Figure 15. 126 East 57th Street, New York 


Figure 16. Show Window at 90 Berkeley Street, Boston 
Shepard & Stearns, Architects 
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FIGURE 17. 16 EAST 60TH STREET, NEW YORK 
FRANCIS LENYGON, ARCHITECT 
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FIGURE 18. 3 EAST 47TH STREET, NEW YORK 
JAMES E. CASALE, ARCHITECT 
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FIGURE 19. TWO-STORY SHOW WINDOW AT 131 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


SHREVE & LAMB, ARCHITECTS 


FIGURE 20. IMPORTANT SHOW WINDOWS ON TWO STREETS 
GEORGE M. McCABE, ARCHITECT 
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this text and well exemplified by numerous illus- 
trations. It is a detail of great importance in design. 

The shop front shown in Figure 17 is of per- 
fectly acceptable design, but, unfortunately, it suf- 
fers from having no apparent relation to the upper 
part of the building of which it is a part. It is 
worth noting, however, that in designing this shop 
front supports of visibly adequate proportions are 
placed at intervals and that the utmost possible un- 
obstructed space is devoted to the windows. In 
Figure 18 the shop front is more fortunate in hav- 
ing a perceptible architectural relation to the facade 
above it, a relation assisted by the use of an iron 
balcony. The entrances and the display window, 
although quite properly kept as separate units, are 
bound into one coherent composition by the arch, 
and proper emphatic accent is given to the window. 

The book shop front, shown in Figure 19, not 
only demonstrates the wisdom of using thin multi- 
ple glazing divisions but also brings us to another 
psychological consideration,—the color of the glaz- 
ing bars. In this case, where the backs of books 
offer the chief objects of attraction to be seen by 
the passer-by, a subdued color of low key is man- 
ifestly an advantage, acting more or less as a foil 
for the color and gilding of the bindings and throw- 
ing them into greater prominence. Subdued color 
with a good background quality is also seen in the 
marble base, so that there is nothing to draw the 
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eye away from the wares displayed in the window. 
The most interesting shop front is that shown in 
Figure 20. The architecture is unmistakably part 
and parcel of the building above the ground floor, 
and the design is about as nearly perfect as it could 
be for purposes of display for the wares within the 
shop. Every principle of shop front psychology 
hitherto alluded to is successfully embodied in the 
manner in which the whole scheme has been carried 
out. Another point well exemplified in this shop 
front is the desirability of keeping the windows free 
from an ostentatious and confusing display of gilt 
lettering on the glass. The goods in the display 
window are naturally the objects of attraction, and 
if the goods are well and attractively arranged they 
will naturally draw the attention of those who pass 
along the street. The name of the shop can be 
placed beneath the window or in some other posi- 
tion where it will be plainly visible without being 
spread in bold letters across the glass, where it is 
almost inevitably a source of serious distraction. 

Designing shop fronts, in fact, offers many com- 
pensations which more than atone for the small 
amount of profit which it involves. Among them is 
the satisfaction which follows every triumph over 
difficulties which threatened frustration, and an- 
other comes with the satisfaction which observation 
of good architecture always brings,—particularly 
when it is placed where it must frequently be seen! 


Figure 21. Shop Front Showing Interesting Arrangement of Large and Small Panes 
William Stanley Parker, Architect 
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The Wheeler-Beecher House, Bethany, Conn., Built 1805 


David Hoadley, Architect 


Measured and Drawn by Myron Bement Smith 


This house is on the main road between New Haven and Waterbury. 
David Hoadley, the builder, was one of the most accomplished designers 
of the vicinity. He was a native of Waterbury and apprenticed to Bul- 
finch while the latter was building the old city hall of Hartford. The 
United Church on the Green at New Haven is Hoadley’s best monument, 
a perfect example of early American architecture. A porch from a house 
by him but now demolished is in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

At either side of the hall of the Beecher house are parlors of identical 
plans. The only variation in the decoration of these rooms is in the treat- 
ment of the mantelpieces. The rope mouldings were favorites of Hoadley ; 
he evidently must have owned a lathe for turning them in various sizes. 
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EARLY ARCHITECTURE Wheeler-Beecher House MEASURED 4 DRAWN BY 
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WINDOW DETAILS 
THE WHEELER-BEECHER HOUSE, BETHANY, CONN 
BUILT 1805 DAVID HOADLEY, ARCHITECT 


Measured and Drawn by Myron Bement Smith 


The architrave over the Palladian window repeats that used on the 
other windows of the facade. The spring line of the arch coincides with 
the ceiling line of the upper hall, a fact that is quite ingeniously made almost 
inapparent by means of black paint applied to a panel set in behind the glass. 
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NORTH PARLOR MANTEL 


THE WHEELER-BEECHER HOUSE, BETHANY, CONN. 
BUILT 1805 DAVID HOADLEY, ARCHITECT 
Measured and Drawn by Myron Bement Smith 


The plate shows one of the two mantels, one in either parlor, that are 
the same excepting for the variation of columns. The papier mache orna- 
ment is not very successful and might well have been omitted. The north 
parlor mantel, with the coupled columns, is the more effective of the two. 
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BALLROOM MANTEL 


THE WHEELER-BEECHER HOUSE, BETHANY, CONN. 
BUILT 1805, DAVID HOADLEY, ARCHITECT 


Measured and Drawn by Myron Bement Smith 


The ballroom is in the ell, over the kitchen and storerooms. It is a 
long, low ceiled room with two fireplaces, one at either end. The mantels 
are identical. A permanent seat is built along the side of the room. The 
cornice of the ceiling, owing to its beauty and delicacy, is worthy of study. 
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AUTOMOTIVE BUILDINGS REFERENCE NUMBER 


PRICE $2 


The Twin Cities 
recognize the su- 

perior features of 

Ideal as evidenced by 
thislarge group of build- 
ings all Ideal equipped. 


Hidden Hardware in Ideal 


Equipment is Noiseless 


Too often hidden hardware in elevator door equipment is not only noisy, 
but a constant source of never-ending trouble. Not so with Ideal, for when 
hangers, checks, closers and inter-locks are all Ideal, there’s one responsibility 
for efficient performance and this must not fail. Silence is a big feature, but 
smooth, speedy operation is equally important—and positive safety comes first. 


Let us send you complete data on R-W Ideal Elevator Door Hardware for 
your files. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St.Louis New Orleans’ 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Los Angeles SanFrancisco Omaha Seattle Detroit 


(630) Montreal - RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO.,LTD., LONDON, ONT. + Winnipeg 


Largest and most complete line of door hardware ~~42 
ee pete tine oj door hardware | 
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STODIES IN MORTAR COLOR DESIGN 


In architectural design today, the color, 
character and texture of wall surfaces are 
studied and recognized by architects as a 
most important element. 


LY 


It is apparent when this subject is carerully 
considered that the color, the width and 
the treatment of the brick joint, whether 
flush or raked, influence the appearance 
of the finished wall quite as much as does 
the style of the bond. All design in brick 
work depends on the treatment of the joint 
as much as it does on the manner of laying. 


AX» 


Here for example are shown three panels 
exhibiting the same brick (‘Summer Greys” 
manufactured by Hanley Co.) similarly 
laid. Although the colors of the mortar 
joints have only been very slightly varied, 
it is interesting to note the difference in 
the appearance of the wall. This will 
suggest to the architect the variety of effect 
which can be given to walls built of the 
same brick. 


Later plates will illustrate the same principle 
applied to popular brick of other important 
manufacturers. The complete series of 
Mortar Color Design Studies will shortly 
be available and will be sent without charge 
to any architect requesting it. 
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BEING PUBLISHED 


Mortar Joint is Pecora Paint Co., Chocolate 


Mortar Joint is Pecora Paint Co., Red 


Mortar Joint is Pecora Paint Co., Brown 
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+ PECORA PAINT COMPANY : 


FIFTH AND SEDGLEY AVENUE, 


Est 1862 by, Smith Bowen 


PHILADELPHIA , PA. 


Incorporated 19!7 
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| Store Fronts—then and now! 


Just as the Brasco store front display so far excels 
the “shoppe” window of yesteryear, so does it also 
mark the peak of present day perfection in construc- 
tional quality. 


Brasco distinctive design, with its unusually wide 
grip on the glass, its indirect screw pressure method 
of fastening, its strong, continuous steel reinforcing 
in the copper bars—offers every possible assurance 
of glass safety. 
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The decorative grace of the drawn copper, the ease 
and economy of installation and the permanent 
beauty of the whole structure, are important added 
advantages that have helped Brasco build its prestige. 


Detailed information and samples, gladly furnished on request. 
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BRASCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
5031 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


; eae a Eastern Sales Office and Warehouse 
' ee Brasco ‘Series 500 F : 
er All Copper Sash show- 28-14 Wilbur Ave., Long Island City. Nave 
f ing patented construc- 
tion for glass safety. 
f 
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ley ay a - You Get the Results 
Nie You Want 


Oriental Stucco assures your expectations of fulfill 
ment. Results are as specified—always. For in this 
better stucco, everything—colors and all—is mill 
mixed-in. Nothing is added at the job but water. 


a9 ’ A ale Oriental Stucco takes any desired texture readily, 
i HEM We sh idee since it is quite plastic. Its color range is wide and 
Nene eee. , dependable. Its spreading and adhesive factors are 


OMe ia 7d exceptional. 


g Libis AO han It is a fine stucco, produced by specialists. May we 
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RN Ne place the full data before you? Just have the cou- 
a WR a pon mailed. 
, me Cahors eA oY bo UM COMPANY 


General Offices: Dept. 227, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 


US 


STANDARD BUILDING 


MATERIALS 


ORIENTAL STUCCO 


Reg. U. S. Pat 
EEX ie earl Ose: Sa UC CsO 
Made by the United States Gypsum Company 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Department 227, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Please forward ‘‘How to Obtain Period Textures in Oriental Stucco.” 
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KAWNEER 


SOLID 


: NICKEL SILVER WINDOWS 


{ Like Kawneer casement and weight-hung 
| windows, the Large Area type detailed, is i 
i air tight, dust-proof and will not rust. | 
& Write for further information. 
1 a THE 1 
| Kawneer SECTION | 
I COMPANY t: ; 
| NILES - - MICHIGAN 4 THRU iH 
f VENTILATOR) 
Ht x 4 


beatae 


View Showing Muntin erp fetor treme ; 
Connections, etc. 4 
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double - pivot-7 


Sipe VAMB 


MithodtAventitator 


DIDE JAMB - 


with ventilator 


SECTION. THRU VENTILATOR 
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end for this book 


A.I.A. file size (82x 
11 inches). om- 
plete data on Struc- 
tural Insulation and 
proper application. 


Please acdcress. Dept.603 45) = “2° - © je eee 
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Great buildings all 
over the nation have 
Mississippt protection 


Tribune Tower 
/ “Chicago, Tl.) 


Ps 
” 
ey 
4 


NG 2 
Pennsylvania 
\ Terminal 
New York Cit / : 
A NS because great architects recognize Bees 
f; se PO ar : ailway Exchange 
} the superiority of Mississippi Wire Building // 
Grand Central ieee 
ay Teciitel Ne Glass as to quality and appearance. St. Louis, Mo>, 


New York Cit ; mS 
See yi 3 For fire protection and clear vision 


use the Standard Polished Wire 
Glass. 


Bankerk’ Trust Co. > 
Building 


~ BarcigKV recy 


Building eos ~~ | 
a kf srk Oe / S iff | merican Radi: tor 
}. Be Building 
\ 4 \ pect Y/ Tas New Yor Ait) \ 
Far rs) a % S 4 N 
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“MISSISSIPPI” 


The ‘Recognized Standard in Wire Glass 


National} Bank Grayfar Building 


MISSISSIPPI WIRE GLASS COMPANY 
220 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Chicago St. Louss 
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Every Architect should 


have this New Portfolio 
on REFRIGERATION 


(5% OR 37 years McCray has been 

cooperating with architects in 
planning and building refrigerator 
equipment of highest quality for 
every need —in hotels, hospitals, 
institutions, restaurants, stores, 
markets, floral shops and homes. 


The results of this experience are 
embodied in a portfolio on re- 


are included in technical informa- 
tion which this portfolio contains, 
Itis just therightsizeto fityour files. 


With this portfolio the architect 
has accurate and detailed infor- 
mation to meet any refrigerator 
need which may arise in practice, 
no matter how large the installa- 
tion may be. McCray engineers 


frigerator design 
and construction 
which has just been 
prepared by Mc- 
Cray Engineers. 


Blue prints show- 
ing approved types 
of construction, 
detailed cross sec- 
tion views of walls, 
etc., together with 
model specifications 


The McCray with 
Mechanical or Electrical 
as ae 
Refrigeration 
McCray refrigerators, both regular and 
built-to-order, may be used with any 
type of mechanical or electrical refrig- 
eration. All models are ready for im- 
mediate installation of the cooling unit. 


Pure Corkboard Insulation, covered with 
heavy, waterproof and odorless insulating 
sheathing, hermetically sealed with hot 
hydrolene cement, is used in all McCray 
refrigerators, providing an air-tight en- 
closure which means efficiency and 
economy in operation. 


are glad to coop- 
erate with archi- 
tects in designing 
special equipment 
for individual needs. 


Send now for this 
new portfolio and 
the latest catalogs 
showing the many 
stock models of Mc- 
Cray refrigerators 
for every purpose. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR SALES CORPORATION, 764 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 
Salesrooms in All ‘Principal Cities {See Telephone Directory} 


OM 


(\ 


ut 
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All three of these, along with some dozen or so other greenhouse 
subjects, are shown with elevation, plan and section, in our latest 
Catalog. 

A catalog prepared with definite information for the architect, 
and help hints for prospective owners. 

Your office is welcome to as many copies as you wish. 


Hitchings a Company- 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 54 YEARS 


THE CUTLER 
MAIL CHUTE 


Contracts, on the form required by 
the Post Office Department, are 
written in all cases, to cover the 
equipment complete ready to be 
turned over to the Government 
Jor Post Office use. Rough floor 
openings are not included and 
are usually provided for in the 
General Masonry § pecification. 


A PRACTICAL PLAN OF 
BUILDING FINANCE 


OUND financing transforms the 

product of the architect’s pencil 
into a finished structure of stone 
and steel—a modern, income-producing 
building, profitable alike to the archi- 
tect, contractor, builder and owner. 


The F. H. Smith Company, which 
specializes in underwriting first mort- 
gage construction bond issues, offers a 
plan which provides both construction 
and permanent financing at one time. 


If you are planning the erection of an 
income-producing building that requires 
first mortgage financing of $200,000 to 
$1,000,000 or more, we shall be glad to 
have you communicate with us. Our 
staff of experts is at your service, insur- 
ing you and your clients intelligent and 
generous cooperation. 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


SMITH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Send for Details GX 8 and 9 


CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS BOSTON PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS ALBANY 
BUFFALO 
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LOUISVILLE CEMENT Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
LOVISVILLE, Ky, 


65 LBS. NET 


Veneering Improved 


OR brick or tile veneering, terra cotta 

work and stone facings, BRIXMENT 
mortar insures unusual strength and perma- 
nence in every part of the wall. One part 
BRIXMENT with three parts sand—BRIX- 
MENT mortar replaces rule-of-thumb 
methods of mixing with the absolute cer- 
tainty that your specifications will be fol- 
lowed. Although many architects prefer 
its own soft, natural tone, BRIXMENT 
mortar will not fade mortar colors and re- 
quires less) Your copy of the architects’ 
handbook on BRIXMENT is waiting for 
you; write for it. Louisville Cement Co., 
Incorporated, General Offices: Louisville, Ky. 


Cement Manufacturers for Nearly a Century 


BRIXMEN Per st Mora 
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Endorsed by Architects 


from Coast to Coast 


Universal acceptance of American Sash Chain—its 
use in steadily increasing volume that indicates that 
it will eventually replace cord in all classes of build- 
ings—its installation in the largest and most important 


edifices in America— eee 
New York 


; 2 = Telephone 
These things show the attitude of the architectural Building, 
: New York City 
rofession. ; 
p €Ssio0 i Architects: 
; ; 2 Wd t McKenzie, 
Sound reasons underlie the growing predominance of SEC E Voorkees and 
American Sash Chain. Hitt 44 Gmelin 
lait 
ied tr 
2 : aia tty pel ffl 
It is free from every cotton cord weakness and dis- i iin i ry ett tb bt 
e ° 45) z ; i 
advantage—yet it costs no more per window than f | nih iby itt He a 
cord—frequently less. It outlasts the building. It is nit i | ne Hy 
more quickly installed and reduces the cost. It oper- aay - BST tr \ 
ates perfectly always—and its appearance equals its “Tant rin uae a H lg taSatee \ 
performance. | at Fr i bbe ire if Hauge, Pr 
~ | @gratt rr qattae eS re ye E 
Let us supply you with samples of American Sash Chain yyw Tro ayiitt Lop ty te PIS v0 0 By 
5 : : - ‘ 4 } PP Pty pp ¢ 
with full particulars of price, materials and finish. eebta H yiiiit ib Ai een list 
y1 4 Yit11% eter pst t cit y; ! 
‘ 1y oe 47 For trrrerss, ft) 
AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. at UV TE gaits l} Risin taigco: 
Bridgeport, Connecticut bh " iF ee a hhee Joie rT 4h + 
District Sales Offices: Boston, New York, San Francisco, yyouyn : ¥ j / 444 st 1 ae BCit yy ar 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Pittsburgh yi 13 } 1 ie earecer rT Fe ge Trig, Sart 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Limited wv Pra 119925 1} PUR TS re ifs £8333) 
Niagara Falls, Ontario BE devas 419728 49 Ptr yy ceo. . BB ER. Ee!» ; 
"AMERICAN World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains sunt 3 yt 26 Bae: ms : Prirery ‘ire f¥r ‘ 
CEA COMPANY, Be and Makers of the Famous WEED Automobile Accessories vid 1y1i1 VIVE SG FY re ge ps tr? Es pp ee sf Be i 
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Bloxonend is furnished in thick 
(2% in.) strips 8 ft. long, the 
tough end grain forming the wear- 
ing surface. 
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The World’s Largest Printing Plant Installs 


Bloxonend 
Flooring 


It increases the efficiency 

makes trucking easy, 
reduces wear on equipment and elimi- 
nates the expense and bother of floor 


HIS is the 

Government 
Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. To gain more working space, 
part of the court was recently taken 
in on three levels and floored with 
Bloxonend. 


Government architects specified 
Bloxonend for this building for the 
same reasons that Monks & Johnson 
specified it for the new plant of the 
Cleveland (Ohio) News; for the same 
reasons that prominent architects usu- 
ally specify it for better class indus- 
trial and school work. 


BLOXONEND 


FLOORING sxoot. 


Lays, 
Smo 


The Reasons— 
Bloxonend stays 
smooth and is extreme- 
ly durable. 
of employes, 


repairs. Bloxonend is clean, attractive, 
and comfortable to work on. 


Write for Architectural Specifications and Sample 


CARTER BLOXONEND 


FLOORING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Offices in Principal Cities — See Sweets 
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ANN OUN CEMENT 


Of vital interest 
to every architect! 


The Grand Rapids Show Case Company 
and the Welch-Wilmarth Corporation 
have been consolidated as the Grand 
Rapids Store Equipment Corporation. 


7 


You 


ZD 
: 
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Thus, two pioneers in the store equip- 
ment field have become united as one 
great organization, pledged to a new 
spirit of service to the Architects of 
America. 


To the new institution is brought the 
pick of the store-planning talent of the 
land and placed unreservedly at the dis- 
posal of every Architect are the benefits 
of their long and wide experience. 


METHOD I 
WAERCHANDISING 


It is our thought to offer our utmost co- 
operation with the idea of working in 
harmony with the Architect and Mer- 
chant insofar as the store equipment is 
concerned. The result reflects a well 
conceived plan in which architectural 
design, store efficiency and craftsman- 
ship all find their highest degree of 


development. 


GRAND RAPIDS 
STORE EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Succeeding 
Grand Rapids Showcase Company + Welch-Wilmarth Corporation 
pectinases aes i LOTnrae pe eee eee eee 


saat " 


Executive Orrices + Granp Rapips, MICHIGAN 


= oe ee ea ee 
Factories — Grand Rapids, Portland, Ore., Baltimore, Nex York City 
Branch offices and representatives in most principal c ites 
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Residence of 
Mr. Earl Whitten 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Beaver American 
Plaster uwsed 

throughout 
Architect, Mr. W. 
H. Peeps, Char- 
lotte, North Caro- 
lina. General Con- 
tractor, South 
Eastern Construc- 
tion Co., Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


—and its interior walls are in keeping 


Here is a plaster—Beaver American 
—that matches interior refinement 
with exterior beauty—a plaster that 
makes it easy for craftsmen to 
execute your plans. It gives every- 
thing you desire in finish and 
endurance. 


A trial of Beaver American will win 
you unreservedly as it has won the 
approval of hundreds of architects 
the country over. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dept. 1803 


BEAVER 


PLASTER 
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Ideal. and Inexpensive 
or Interiors 
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General Motors Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


Albert Kahn, 
Architect 


Oe General Motors Building is but one of the 
many notably beautiful buildings where Appalachian 
Tennessee Interior Marble has been used. 

§ Appalachian is widely used for its innate beauty and 
because it never requires waxing nor other expensive 
refinishing. 

§ Being non-absorbing, it does not stain and it is 
easily cleaned. 

§ An Appalachian interior, including floors and ashler 
work is not expensive. Over $1,000,000 of Appalachian 


is produced annually by the most modern, economical Foreign Marble 


methods. All marble waste is utilized. Hydro-electric Our established conmechiousipan 
power further lessens its production cost. Freight rates the leading torte eae 

( ; Ad j able us to manufacture practically 
on marble from Knoxville are estimated at commodity any desired foreign marble at a 


rates to all points in this country and Canada. substantial cost saving. 


§ For beauty, permanence and true economy, 
Appalachian Tennessee Interior Marble is ideal. 


§ Architects are invited to send blue prints of 
projects in which they are interested for 
prompt, accurate interior marble cost estimate. 


APPALACHIAN MARB 


CNUNUCSSECE/ 


BOOK OE PAR EMEN-E 


American Architecture of the Greek Revival Period 


A Review by THOMAS E. O'DONNELL 


URING the last half-century there has been an 
ever-increasing number of publications on the 
various phases of early American architecture. 

Most of them, however, have had to do with the Colo- 
nial and American Georgian 
styles. Only within recent 
years have architects and his- 
torians turned their attention 
to the architecture of the 
time of the early republic, 
that formative period follow- 
ing the close of the American 
Revolution, when the old 
Colonial style was no longer 
considered an adequate means 
of expressing the newly ac- 
quired sovereignty of the 
United States. But in most 
instances these writers have 
hesitated to draw very sharp 
division lines, or to subdivide 
the types of the period into 
distinct and well defined styles. 
The architecture of the 
early republic was a transi- 
tion style, between that of 
the colonial period and that 
of the present. It was a liv- 
ing, growing period, one in 
which builders were groping 
about in an attempt to find a 
style or manner of building 
to express the ideals of the 
people of the new republic. The movement began with 
the Roman classic ideas introduced by Thomas Jefferson 
and his followers, who saw a parallel between the old 
Roman republic and the new American republic and felt 
that the adoption of the old Roman architectural forms 
would be in keeping with the tendencies of the new 
republic. But the movement did not remain purely 
Roman. Important discoveries had been made of the 
ancient buildings of Greece, from which country it was 
known that the Romans had borrowed many of their 
architectural forms. Through the publications of Stuart 
and Revette, and others, the Greek forms became known 
to the architects and builders of Europe and America. 
The “Greek style’ was taken up with enthusiasm by 
American builders during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. During this period Greek forms gradually 
1eplaced the Roman. Although the style was used in 
all classes of buildings, it seems to have been especially 


Doorway on Beacon Hill, Boston 
Illustration from ‘“‘Domestic Architecture of the Greek Revival” 


popular in residential work. It is this phase of the 
architecture of the early republic, known as the “Greek 
Revival,” that Mr. Major has written upon so acceptably. 

As a transition style, the Greek Revival holds a place 
of vital importance in the 
development of our Ameri- 
can types, not only of the 
past, but of the present and 
future as well. A transition 
style is one that bridges the 
gap from an old and out- 
grown system to some new 
development, and is signifi- 
that it contains the 
of future develop- 
ments. The Greek Revival 
introduced all the classical 
elements and embodied all of 
the basic classic principles 
which have been the founda- 
tion of the bulk of our pres- 
ent-day American architec- 
ture, and which we_ have 
every reason to believe will 
continue to be the chief basis 
of our future architecture. 
In the past, the Greek Re- 
vival has been a much con- 
demned_ style! The early 
builders, not having a full 
understanding of Greek 
forms, fell into many errors 
and perpetrated many archi- 
tectural atrocities. But the style is not to be judged 
wholly upon the basis of the early examples left us, but 
rather upon its fitness and its possibilities. It is not an 
carly American style for literal copying, but one to study 
for inspiration ;—one upon which to build. The Greek 
Revival type, coming as it did at the same time as our 
early national architectural development, must be con- 
sidered our first and true national American style. If 
the architecture of a country should be the logical 
growth and development of its simple beginnings, then 
the Greek Revival may justly and rightfully claim an 
important place as precedent for the future develop- 
ment of a national domestic architecture in America. 

The writing of this book was the logical and com- 
mendable outcome of a search for a true American resi- 
dential type of architecture. The writer, tiring of all 
the modern “tendencies” and copying of foreign styles, 
looked about for a true American expression, and found 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM BOOK DEPARTMENT 


HoOuSE & GARDEN’S 
Second Book of Interiors 


VERY little while a new volume is added to the 

House &? GARDEN series, which deals with houses, 
their exteriors and interiors, and their gardens. In this, 
the latest and by far the most helpful and stimulating 
of these volumes, there has been collected the very best 
of the invariably excellent matter which has appeared in 
House & GARDEN during the past year or two. It is 
a volume valuable alike to the architect, the interior 
decorator and the home owner, as well as to the large 
number of people casually interested in interior decoration. 


EVEN hundred illustrations deal with every depart- 

ment of the house,—entrance porches, vestibules and 
halls; reception and living rooms; libraries, dining rooms 
and kitchens; stairways; bedrooms and bathrooms; 
verandas and terraces, all these illustrations presenting the 
most perfectly planned and beautifully arranged examples, 
the greater part of which are of distinctly moderate cost. 
Other departments deal with color schemes of which a 
great many are suggested ; with accessories, such as book- 
cases and built-in bookshelves; lamps and lamp shades; 
mirrors and other details of furnishing; and one section 
is given up to illustrations and text which make entirely 
plain the types of furniture of the different historic periods. 


It would be impossible to over-emphasize the value of this 
work to anyone interested in its subject. 


223 pages. 9%¢ x 12% inches. Price $5. 


ROGERS © MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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it in the Greek phase of the architecture of the early’ 
republic. Finding that there were no reference works 
existing on the style, he began a personal search for 
actual examples of structures left us as a heritage,—a 
heritage until now much neglected and little appreciated. 
Through extended and thorough research, a great many 
illustrations of existing buildings were collected, and 
they have afforded the first adequate study of the sub- 
ject. The book is the final result of this comprehensive 
study. The subject is very thoroughly and clearly dis- 
cussed under the chapter headings: An American Style 
for Americans; The Inception of the Style; The De- 
velopment of the Greek Revival; Materials and Arrange- 
ments: Variations and Structural Details; and The De- 
velopment West of the Alleghenies. That the Greek 
Revival was, and is today, a style admirably suited to 
work in all sections in our country, whether in the East, 
West, North or South, is convincingly shown by the 
many full-page illustrations of the best examples from 
the Atlantic seaboard; the old Northwest; the south At- 
lantic seaboard, and the old Southwest. The publishers 
have cooperated with the author to make this an excellent 
book. It is printed and bound uniformly with the finest 
volumes of the Lippincott series. Through the publica- 
tion of this pioneer work on the Greek Revival, Mr. 
Major has made a great contribution to the history as well 
as the development of domestic architecture in America. 
THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF THE EARLY AMERI- 


CAN REPUBLIC: THE GREEK REVIVAL. By Howard 
Major. 236 pp., 7% x 11 ins. $15. J. B. Lippincott Company. | 


AMERICAN CLIPPER SHIPS; 1833-1858. By Octavius T. 
Howe and Frederick C. Matthews. Volume 1. 372 pp., 7 x 10 
ins. Price $7.50. Marine Research Society, Salem, Mass. 

T is not always realized that architecture includes the 
designing and building of vessels which sail the seas 
as well as of structures which stand on terra firma. 

Builders of the great ships which constituted England’s 

boast from the days of the Armada onward were re- 

garded (and rightly) as eminent as naval architects 
and as necessary as were the architects who planned the 
town mansions and the country estates which were also 

England’s pride. The annals of American naval archi- 

tecture include no such period of great achievement. 

Perhaps the brightest passage in those annals is that 

which has to do with the clipper ships “developed from 

the fine fast vessels of war built in France, which prior 
to 1800 had the reputation of being superior in speed 
to any other sailing vessels afloat.” The American 
vessels, however, were built not for warfare, but for 
commerce, and shipyards from Maine to Georgia were 
busily engaged in building and fitting the clippers which, 
driven by the wind in their broad, swelling sails, long car- 
ried the stars and stripes into all the harbors of the world. 

The Marine Research Society, of Salem, has for many 
years been engaged in collecting data concerning a period 
which now seems as remote as that of Salem’s prosperity 
as a commercial port. The Society’s editors have gone 
deeply into all available records of the time and have 
preserved matter which would otherwise have been irre- 
vocably lost. But while the day of the clipper ships is gone, 
the building of vessels in America’s shipyards has hap- 
pily not yet ceased, and this volume, together with the 
many others which the Society has issued, has high value 
to architects concerned with shipping and ship building. 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM 
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A reproduction of this rendering by Hugh Ferriss, suitable for framing, will be mailed 


free of cost to any architect 


Noruine but Steel was good enough 
for the Woolworth Building—specify 
Steel for beauty. Nothing but Steel 
was good enough for the highest build- 
ings in the world. Nothing but Steel was good 
enough for the longest single-span bridge ever 
built—the Delaware River Bridge between Phila- 
delphia and Camden. 


Yet steel is as good for the small building, 
the residence, as for the highest structures. 
Steel yields more space per strength-unit, more 
strength per weight-unit than any other building 


material. Steel gives the owner dividends soonest 
because it can be erected fastest. 
durability comparable with that of the iron bolts 
in Caesar’s Rhine bridges or the “laht” of Delhi. 
Steel is literally fool-proof! 


Steel insures 


This advertisement is published by the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, Inc., a non-profit service organization of 218 
members comprising the structural steel industry in the United 
States and Canada. The purpose of the Institute is to extend the 
use of structural steel in construction work of every size and 
tupe, from residences to skyscrapers and bridges. The Institute 
offers fullest co-operation with architects, engineers, the public 
and all branches of the building trades. Correspondence invited. 
Address: A. T. North (A.1.A.), Department of Architectural 
Relations, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION, Inc., 285 
MapisoN AVENUE, NEw York CIty, 
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NOTHING BUT STEEL IS GOOD ENOUGH 
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FORGOTTEN SHRINES OF SPAIN. By Mildred Stapley Byne. 
312 pp., 5% x 8% ins. Price $5. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
N Spain, that most aloof and medizval of lands, there 

I exist many spots of which the ubiquitous American 

tourist has rarely even heard. The ages of faith brought 

into being countless little wayside shrines and chapels 
and many monastic houses for men or women, built for 
the convenience or for the entertainment of pilgrims, 
and the liberality of the travelers who thronged the pil- 
crimage roads made possible the development of these 
buildings upon a scale and in a manner which made full 
acknowledgment of architecture’s claims to recognition. 

These old structures are still standing, even though the 

steady streams of zealous pilgrims are no more and pil- 

erimages themselves have now almost gone out of fashion. 

This volume illustrates and describes some of these 
forgotten relics of Spain’s fervently religious past,—old 
huildings, sometimes still in charge of religious of the 
orders which built them, but sometimes abandoned and 
deserted, with briars and brambles choking up their 
beautiful Romanesque or Gothic cloisters. One of these 
old monasteries is that in the extreme southwest of Spain 
at which Christopher Columbus and his young son were 
hospitably received by the monks one day toward the 
end of the fifteenth century. The volume has been pre- 
pared with Mrs. Byne’s usual skill, which makes the 
most of historical interest as well as of architectural merit. 

The work, and particularly its illustrations, possess con- 

siderable interest for architectural students, and the rich 


A Notable Work on 


q fies most popular and 
widely used type of archi- 
tecture in vogue in America 
today is unquestionably that 
version of the English Ren- 
aissance used during the 
reigns of George II and 
George III—-or rather the 
American adaptation of the 
current English style which 
is now known as “late Colon- 
ial.”’ A correct understand- 
ing of the Colonial of this 
period is best had by study- 
ing the prototype from which 
it was evolved, the work of 
the great English architects 
who formulated the style which has ever since been represent- 
ative of England’s best. Mr. H. Avray Tipping gives a lucid 
and comprehensive history of the work of many famous 
architects of that time, among them the Adam brothers, who 
stand out prominently. They were the first to differ from the 
Palladian pedants and Rococo designers, and the architectural 
development of the Adam brothers had a profound effect. 
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simplicity of the. buildings and their dependencies and 
accessories is quite as beautiful in the early decades of 
the twentieth century as when they were built, four, five 
or more centuries ago. The volume abounds with sug- 
gestions which a resourceful architect could quite easily 
turn to good account, for the designs of these old build- 
ings were founded on principles which do not change. 


THE STUDY OF ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. By John F. 
Harbeson. 309 pp., 8% x 11% ins. Price $7.50. The Pencil 
Points Press, New York. 


UCCESS of the teaching methods in vogue at the 

Ecole des Beaux Arts has brought about their wide 
following elsewhere, notably at the atelier conducted in 
New York by the Beaux Arts Institute of Design. This 
work is a study into these methods by Mr. Harbeson, 
who is an associate professor of architectural design at 
the University of Pennsylvania and an instructor at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. The volume, 
which is prefaced by a foreword by the late Lloyd 
Warren, studies in considerable detail the system of 
instruction involved, explains many details with which 
architectural students should be familiar, and reproduces 
in countless illustrations famous structures which possess 
great importance to designers, as well as many drawings 
and plans submitted in competition. To add to its use- 
fulness, the volume is quite thoroughly indexed, and one 
page is given up to listing the French words used in an 
architectural atelier, with which one should be familiar. 


English Architecture 


ae a Rea is a volume newly 

aries added to a monumental 

work on English architecture. 

Earlier volumes deal with the 

Tudor, Elizabethan, William 

and Mary and pie Anne 

types, while in this volume 

the author sums up the archi- 

tectural progress which cul- 

minated during the reigns of 

the later Georges. The work is 

replete with illustrations of ex- 

teriors and interiors, of great 

country houses as well as of 

manor houses and certain 

minor buildings which afford 

precedent for use in America 

today. It fittingly completes a comprehensive treatment of 
an important subject. It is a volume which in its useful- 
ness will be of great value to architects whose work involves 
much use of Georgian design. To the student of English 
architecture it is necessary to complete his library dealing 
with design in the Tudor, Elizabethan, William and 
Mary and Queen Anne periods. It is superbly illustrated. 


ENGLISH HOMES; PERIOD VI—VOLUME I 


Late Georgian, 1760-1820 


‘By H. Avray Tipping, M. A., F. S. A. 


402 pp., 10%2 x 15% ins. 
Lavishly Illustrated. Price $25 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY, 383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THe ARCHITECTURAL ForUM 
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New York Evening Post Building. Completely equipped with Columbia Crescent 
Tint Window Shades on Columbia Metal Rollers. Horace Trumbauer, Architect 


Your Time Saver 


You can save time and trouble by using 
the “Standard Specification for Window 
Shades,” which we'll gladly send en re- 
quest. A specimen roller and samples of 
Columbia Cloth are sent with the speci- 
fication. Just fill in coupon and mail to 


é The Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 
Name 
Street ‘ Pe been 
ROR Ne es tk aa nw ales ad A-1-17-27 


Ry 


that tone light too! 


Fifty dollars for this repair, a hundred 
dollars for this replacement that’s the 
trouble with building equipment of ordi 
nary quality: something's always getting 
out of order. Before you know it you've run 
through a couple of thousand dollars. And 
little or nothing to show for it! 


Take the case of window shades. Maybe 
you yourself have asked, “Why doesn't 
some manufacturer make a window shade 
that’s built to stand the gaff?” 


Well, we have! 


All over the country we can point to large 
installations of Columbia Window Shades 
and Rollers where upkeep cost averages as 
low as twenty-five cents for every hundred 
dollars of original equipment. 


You'll know the reason for this remark- 
able record once you see Columbia Window 
Shades and Rollers in action. 


Immediately you'll recognize the inbuilt 
durability of the closely woven, firm textured 
Columbia shade cloth—you'll feel the smooth, 
strong pull of the clock-like Columbia Rollers. 


Above all, you'll be struck with the un- 
usual beauty of Columbia tone-colors—soft, 
mellow tone-colors that filter all glare out 
of crude daylight and make any room an 
ideal place for work or relaxation. 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 


225 Fietu Avenur, New York 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Cleveland Detroit Cineinnaty 
Kansas City Minneapolis Pittsburgh New Orleans Philadelphia 
Portland (Ore.) Fresno St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
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MAIN LOBBY, THE NEW BREAKERS, PALM BEACH, FLA. 
SCHULTZE & WEAVER, ARCHITECTS 


The lobby is a formal room of great dignity with its high arched 

ceiling stretching in long vistas to the right and left reaching a total 

distance of over 200 feet through the elevator lobbies at either end. 

The great hall of the Palazzo Carega in Genoa was the architects 
inspiration for this room. 
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The Gibraltar Bldg., of the Prudential Ins. Co., at Newark, N. J. 
Cass Gilbert, Architect 


Another fine building does away with 
awnings and makes replacements of 
window shades unnecessary by using 


Window Shades fj 


Many of America’s finest office buildings, banks, 
and schools are installing Athey Perennial Window 
Shades, because by doing so they eliminate the ex- 
pense and fire hazard of awnings, and also get away 
from the costly old-time method of installing shades 
that must be replaced every few years. 
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Also: Athey Shades can be raised from the bottom, or 7 
lowered from the top—providing perfect control of the i Bes iaince wine 


light, and permitting shading the part of the windows that 
Detailed drawing showing construction 


require it, without shutting light from the balance of the and operation of Athey Perennial Shades. 
S L iG : The cloth used is a high grade of coutil, 
room. So they are not only the least expensive shades herringbone weave, 200 threads to the 
- . 2 squ inch, ized d lendered to 
(long life considered) but by far the most practical and fg. sexiaoth) finish i thatevarinta vee eae cies 


: near indestructible as cloth can be made, 
decorative. and is dyed in seven non-fading colors. 
; : : ‘ Running on strained wires the shades 
They are built in any length, and in widths up to 16 feet. cannot flap out of open windows and tear, 
: E : and they have no latches, catches, rollers 
With them one can shade, in a decorative way, any window or springs to slip, stick or break. 


head—circle, segmental or Gothic, by using sunbursts radi- 
ating from a common center. 


Write for complete information and prices they Company 


cxTmiocte 6035 West 65th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
IL SweetS 
aes New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 


Perennial Window Shades Disappearing Partition 


Skylight Shades Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrips In Canada: CRESWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d 


270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN WASHINGTON 


FTER considerably more than a century of 
neglect, progress seems about to be made 
toward realizing something of L’Enfant’s 

plans for Washington. The opening session of the 
present congress appropriated $150,000,000 for pub- 
lic buildings, one-third of which, $50,000,000, is to 
be spent over a period of five years. In support of 
this project, Secretary Mellon, in a hearing before 
congress, declared that one of the outstanding con- 
siderations in the program of government building 
should be to place Washington in the first rank of 
architecturally beautiful cities. He cited Paris as 
an example of a city thrifty in business, an industrial 
center, and from the standpoint of planning and 
architecture a work of art. “It is generally recog- 
nized,” he said, “that the really splendid nature of 
city development in Paris is responsible, in a large 
degree, for its number of visitors, and that this work 
has made Paris the artistic center of the world.” 
That this project and these ideals have the sup- 
port of President Coolidge is evidenced by his own 
words in his recent message to congress. With ref- 
erence to our capital city, the President said: “We 
are embarking on an ambitious building program 
for the city of Washington. The memorial bridge 
is under way, with all that it holds for use and 
beauty. New buildings are soon contemplated. This 
program should represent the best that exists in the 
art and science of architecture. Into these structures, 
which must be considered as of a permanent nature, 
ought to go the aspirations of the nation, its ideals 
expressed in forms of beauty. If our country wishes 
to compete with others, let it not be in the support 
of armaments but in the making of a beautiful capi- 
tal city. Let it express the soul of America. When- 
ever an American is at the seat of his government, 
however traveled and cultured he may be, he ought to 
find a city of stately proportions, symmetrically laid 
out and adorned with the best that there is in archi- 
tecture, which would arouse his imagination and stir 
his patriotic pride. In the coming years Washington 
should be not only the art center of our own coun- 
try, but the art center of the entire world as well.” 


A NEW LOCATION 


EW YORK UNIVERSITY announces the 
removal to a new location of its Department 

of Fine Arts, Division of Architecture, which is now 
established at 9-11 East Thirty-seventh Street, New 
York. The Department offers evening and Saturday 
afternoon courses in architecture preparatory to exam- 
inations for the diploma in architecture offered by the 
University and the Beaux Arts Institute of Design. 
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COMPETITIONS FOR FELLOWSHIPS 


HE American Academy in Rome has announced 

its annual competitions for fellowships in archi- 
tecture, landscape architecture, painting and sculp- 
ture. The competitions are open to unmarried men 
not over 30 years of age, who are citizens of the 
United States. The stipend of each fellowship is 
$1,250 a year for three years, with additional annual 
allowances of from $50 to $100 for material and 
model hire, and opportunity for extensive travel. 
Residence and studio at the Academy are provided 
free of charge, and the total estimated value of each 
fellowship is in excess of $2,000 a year. Under 
regulations revised this year for the competition in 
architecture, graduates of accredited schools will be 
required to have had architectural office experience 
of at least six months instead of one year, and men 
who are not graduates of such schools may enter the 
competition if they have had at least four years’ 
architectural office experience and are highly recom- 
mended by fellows of the American Institute of 
Architects. Entries for all competitions will be re- 
ceived until March 1. Circulars giving full in- 
formation may be secured by addressing Roscoe 
Guernsey, the Executive Secretary of the American 
Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 


A PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


RELIMINARY announcement is made of the 
holding of the Third Pan-American Congress of 
Architects in Buenos Aires, July 1 to 10, 1927, the 
earlier congresses having been held in Montevideo 
in 1920 and in Santiago de Chile in 1923. At the 
same time, the Third Pan-American Exposition of 
Architecture will take place, and judging by the en- 
thusiastic spirit shown by the architects of the coun- 
tries invited, it is logical to expect a large attendance. 
Both the Congress and the Exposition have the sanc- 
tion of the Argentine government, and the executive 
committee has already taken the necessary steps to 
have the official invitations sent out as soon as pos- 
sible to the architects of all the nations of America. 
The United States was officially represented at 
the First and Second Congresses, and at this time 
a large attendance of delegates is hoped for. Know- 
ing the special interest taken by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects in all matters concerning the bet- 
terment of the profession, the executive committee of 
the Third Congress has placed in its hands the work 
of organizing the attendance of the architects of the 
United States at the Congress and the Exposition. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that the architects of the 
United States will cooperate in every way to secure 
the success of the Exposition and the Congress. 
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Concrete surfaces must be prepared for bond! 
Which of these appeals to you as the best? 


1. Just the plain form-skin of concrete. No 2. A few hack marks—just enough to get by, 
finish will stick for long but costly none the less 


J ,. 4 : Ee . os 
3. Bush hammered—better but mighty ex- 4. Contexed surface. Every square inch of 
pensive smooth surface removed by Con-Tex 


A surface of clean, exposed stone, as produced by the use of Con-Tex, makes sure 
the bond of plaster, mortar or stucco to poured concrete. 


Surface No. 4 was secured by specifying :— 


“The concrete shall be thoroughly roughened for bond by the 
use of Johnson’s Con-Tex, manufactured by the Concrete Surface 
Corporation.” 


“Apply one coat of Bonding Con-Tex to the forms. As soon as 
the forms are stripped, remove the softened surface layer by wire 
brushing, thus exposing clean stone for the bonding surface.” 


CONCRETE SURFACE CORPORA ZIOWN 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


Distributors in all principal cities. In Canada—The Raines Co., Montreal 


CONTEX IS LICENSED UNDER THE PATENT RIGHTS OF NATHAN C. JOHNSON IN U. S. AND ABROAD 


Guy Lowell 
Born August 6, 1870; Died February 4, 1927 


An Appreciation by RALPH C. HENRY 


T is the task of one better qualifed than I to 

portray adequately the beautiful character of 

Guy Lowell, a character which shone through 
all his work and through all his rich human relation- 
ships; but I believe few have been privileged to 
know him more intimately, through all the years of 
his practice, and few have been so directly inspired 
and encouraged for so long a period by the force 
of his magnetic person- 
ality, and taste. 

Guy Lowell, the archi- 
tect, familiar 
figure in the gallery of 
prominent American art- 
ists to require portraiture 
to his professional breth- 
ren or to his of 
clients and friends. [le 
has painted his own por- 
trait in his chosen 
dium, with unfading pig- 
ments, with great bold- 
with indelible im- 
pression, and he leaves 
behind him a legacy to 
the apostles of logic and 
good taste in architecture 
which is rich indeed. He 
has always measured up 
to my ideal of the most 
salutary influence of the 
Paris Ecole upon the 
American student,—that 
influence which produces 
not the American archi- 
tect Frenchified, but 


is too Al 


hosts 


11i¢- 


ness, 


the original 


independent, 
thinker who evolves his architecture from his brain 
rather than from his books, from his logic rather 


than from his legacy. Such architecture is virile, 
healthy, sure. His work was therefore always 
strikingly beautiful, original and sane. It is a dis- 
tinct and most valuable contribution to the artistic 
record of the first quarter of the twentieth century. 

Guy Lowell, the man, the loyal and generous 
friend, the friend of his humblest draftsman and 
office boy, is not so familiar a figure except to the 
fortunate few. His charming reserve and great 
personal dignity were never mistaken for haughti- 
ness or for pride except by the clumsy in discrimi- 


nation. He was always the artist, the man of im- 
agination, the lover of the beautiful. He had 


hitched his wagon to a star and must needs hold his 
head erect. Each office day brought its need of 
prompt decisions required for progress in the grad- 
ual building up of designs, of decisions on matters 
of policy or of finance; but every day found room 


also for generous help to others in the office and 
in countless ways outside. In the morning it was 
frank acknowledgment of the skill and good taste 
of a competitor; at noon, the generous invitation to 
a luncheon; in the afternoon, a friendly and _help- 
ful criticism of the office boy’s beginnings as a 
draftsman, when there might well have been time 
only for matters seemingly more weighty in the scale 
the 
ning, a broad tolerance 


of dollars; in eve- 
those who disagreed 
him, the 
morrow just an 
other day in kind. [lis 


always 


of 


with and on 


such 
criticism was 
clear, fresh, to the point, 
always constructive, al- 
ways prevailing; unless, 
indeed, his open mind saw 
others’ ideas as the better 
way; and in the process 
he developed archi- 
tects rather than drafts- 
men, men capable of 
independent thought and 
ultimately capable of that 
self- 
enabled 


self-confidence and 
respect which 
them to assume real re- 
and_ reflect 


his 


sponsibility 
their turn 
dominant characteristics. 
No 


shoes 


in own 


one ever wore lead 


in Guy Lowell's 


office; no one ever 
punched a time clock, and no one but counted the day 
too short for the work he had hoped to accomplish, 

One interesting attribute, among the many which 
gave him unusual powers for diagnosis of the ills of 
his office force, was his quick sense of mental fatigue 
among his helpers. (ood ideas sometimes came to 
them spontaneously ; oftener they were the result of 
toil,as well as patient study, elimination, and polish- 
ing. The occasional bare spots were always to him the 
signal for a funny yarn or a diverting sketch of 
foreign experience having no more bearing upon 
the problem in hand than miniature painting has 
upon the quarrying of granite. Tension disap- 
peared at the touch of his magic wand, and the 


atmosphere cleared at once. That was what he 
wanted and knew how to get! He lived a great, a 


full and a useful life. He leaves behind him a last- 
ing memorial, not only in wealth of beautiful 
structures, scattered over a continent, but also in the 
saddened hearts of the legion which has grown and 
profited through his potent influence and example. 
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pe 
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Equitable Life Insurance Co. 
New York, New York 
Lincoln Life Insurance Co. 
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Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
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Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Certainteed Products Co. 
Chamber of Commerce, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce of U.S. A. 
Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Houston, Texas 
Dunlop Co., Ltd. 
E. I. DuPont DeNemours & Co. 
Fuller Brush Co, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
yeneral Electric Co. 
General Motors Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
International Silver Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N.C. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
Kresge Co., 8. S. 
Lorillard Tobacco Co. 
Masonic Temple Bldg., 
New Orleans 
National Cash Register Co. 
New York Stock Exchange 
Packard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pershing Square Bldg. 
New York City 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
Remington Cash Register Co. 
Remington Arms Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Trojan Powder Co. 
U.S. Aluminum Co. 
U.S. Gypsum Co. 
U.S. Rubber Co. 
Westinghouse Electric “fg. Co. 
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“‘When the dividing partitions are of Telesco, 
the arrangement is much more flexible and 
well suited to take care of the expansion of our 
offices.’ What more can we say except that 
Telesco Partition is beautiful, economical and 
the most desirable partition you can buy. 
Catalogue and details on request. 
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The Problem of Trafhe Congestion, and a Solution 


By HARVEY WILEY CORBETT 


HE problem of planning for a city of the 

size and growing international importance of 

New York is so great, so involved and so 
complicated, embracing as it does so many and varied 
interests subject to multiple and diverse influences, 
that in order to make a beginning one must start by 
setting down certain limitations and then confine 
one’s efforts within these limitations. In doing this, 
I realize that it necessarily excludes from consider- 
ation an infinite number of things which could and 
very properly should bear upon the problems I have 
in hand. I do not wish to underestimate or belittle 
the importance of any of these. In fact, before pro- 
ceeding with this problem and defining the limita- 
tions under which I propose to work, I vigorously 
recommend that the fullest study be given to such 
general principles and fundamental considerations as: 

1. The possible increase in the stringency of the 
“zoning for height” law, so that the bulk of future 
buildings may be limited, thereby limiting to some 
degree the increasing congestion in the streets, which 
naturally results from this increasing bulk. 

2. The possible increase in the number and extent 
of “residence zones,” so that workers may be nearer 
their places of employment, and the city thereby 
saved the economic waste resulting from transport- 
ing a great part of its population twice daily, 
down town every morning, and home every evening. 

3. The possible increase in “zoning for use,” so 
that various types of manufacturing may be grouped 
with reference to the hours of workers, and to the 
movement of raw materials and finished products. 

4. The possible application of the zoning idea to 
the complete elimination of certain types of manu- 
facturing from the Borough of Manhattan; to the 
placing of theaters and places of public assembly at 
distances from each other great enough to avoid the 
crowding that now occurs in our present theater cen- 
ter; and to the purchase by the city of many small 
squares in “dead” zones, for the creation of small 
parks, which in New York are now lamentably few. 

5. Possible increase in the police powers for the 
further control and regulation of street traffic; ex- 
tension of the “pulsating” system for all crossings ; 
regulation of hours for truck and van movements; 


limitation in the number and use of taxis and pleas- 
ure cars, with certain zones and hours for their use; 
limitation in the use of gas-burning motor engines; 
and even the possible ultimate requirement that deliv- 
eries and parking must be done within building lines, 
not on public streets,—a detail of great importance. 

I believe that all of these principles,—and many 
more developed by engineers, sociologists, town plan- 
ners and statisticians,—will eventually be put into 
effect. I find it difficult in discussing this subject 
to avoid drifting into these very questions, as the 
solutions they offer seem so alluring. We all have 
ideas along these lines and would be glad to offer 
them for whatever they may be worth, but we still 
feel that in spite of all these ideas being put into 
effect, the fundamental problem still remains un- 
solved. My belief is based upon the fact that a city 
is composed of human elements which may con- 
stantly present changing equations. The city may 
be likened to a living body, with arteries, veins, and 
capillaries. As the corpuscles of the blood carry the 
nutriment through the arteries, slow down to deposit 
it in the capillaries, take up the waste and carry it 
away through the veins,—so, metaphorically speak- 
ing, do the various forms of conveyance in the city 
carry the people and freight, which are the food of 
the city, through the avenues, slow down in the side 
streets, stop and deposit their loads in the buildings, 
take up new loads, and again continue the cycle. 
This movement of traffic is just as essential to the 
life of the city as the movement of the blood is to 
the life of the body. Thin traffic like thin blood 
represents an anemic condition. Congested traffic, 
like excessive blood pressure, threatens the health 
of the body, that is to say, the normal and proper 
growth of the city. 1 view city planning as the study of 
the city’s proper growth, and with this in mind have 
set down these limitations as what, after very careful 
study seem to be to be a basic method of procedure: 

1. Increase in population and bulk of buildings, 
which is both necessary and desirable. 

2. Fast movement of traffic of all forms, which is 
essential to healthy growth. 

I feel that I must limit myself to the study of the 
physical aspects of the city as determined by these 
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two basic principles. Growth,—why is it both nec- 
essary and desirable? It is necessary because it is 
an essential element in the continued vitality of a 
city. The “dead” portions of any city are those 
which are not growing—i.e., not increasing in num- 
ber and bulk of buildings. It is desirable because 
a great concentration of population in the business 
heart of a world city like New York makes for efh- 
ciency in business relationships and cooperative ef- 
fort. Representatives from every part of the world 
can be in close business and personal touch with 
those from every other part. Circulation,—why 1s 
it necessary to growth? It is necessary because lack 
of it has already shown, in many sections of New 
York, that growth will stop for lack of food,—peo- 
ple and freight,—and a locality once “dead” is diff- 
cult to revive. Growth in number of buildings in- 
creases congestion in streets. Opening up the streets 
to relieve congestion makes way for increased cir- 
culation and for increase in number and bulk of 
buildings, and what seems to be a “vicious circle’’ is 
created. Can some method be devised whereby 
growth and open circulation can both continue with- 
out the one operating against the other? 

A study of the relation of building areas to street 
areas shows that in the standard “gridiron” section 
of New York for every acre of building area there 
is a half-acre of street area. This seems to be the 
largest proportion of street area to building area 
to be found in any large city in the world outside 
the United States. Therefore, I suggest this further 
basic policy as a guide to efforts in city planning, 
that the general relation of building area to street 
area should be kept as it is. Widening existing 
streets or cutting new streets is always a “capital 
operation,” because to be of any real value the widen- 
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First Step toward Improvement 


ing or cutting has to extend for long distances and 
involves an endless number of individual property 
owners. To retain existing property lines, in prin- 
ciple, even though the city increases the restrictions 
over what may be done within those lines, is always 
simpler than any attempt to change those lines. I 
therefore question the desirability of a wholesale 
cutting of new streets or a widening of present 
streets, but since the city must grow, the streets must 
be increased in capacity, and since they can’t be 
widened or increased in number, some form of 
double decking must be used. The double decking 
of streets is not a new idea. Leonardo da Vinci 
proposed it in a scheme to replan Milan. Most Euro- 
pean cities have portions in which streets are at dif- 
fering levels and have some form of double decking. 
Chicago has an important boulevard which is double 
decked for a considerable distance. But before pro- 
posing a system of double decking for the streets 
of New York it would seem only proper that a very 
careful study be made of traffic to determine if there 
is not a rational division or separation in the various 
forms of traffic, which could become the basis of 
determining the form and character of the double 
decking. I find that a careful analysis of traffic in 
all its forms leads one to the inevitable conclusion 
that it is of these three different and distinct types: 

Foot: All forms of pedestrian traffic. 

Wheel: All forms of vehicular traffic. 

Rail: All forms running on fixed rails. 

I feel, furthermore, that in the congested centers 
of the city, at least, these three forms of traffic (the 
horse is eliminated from consideration in the city) 
do not belong on the same level. It has been ac- 
cepted as axiomatic that the “grade crossing” of 
roadway and railroad is a serious menace. Rail and 
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wheel do not belong on the same level at the same 
point. Why should not this principle apply to wheel 
and foot traffic? In the United States over 12,000 
people were killed by automobiles in one year. One 
can imagine the much larger number injured and 
maimed! It seems logical that some steps should be 
taken to correct a condition that each year becomes 
more serious. I find in studying these three forms 
of traffic—rail, wheel and foot,—that rail, in its 
present form, at least, is the heaviest in weight, 
wheel next, and foot, of course, the lightest. Fur- 
thermore, of the three forms, wheel has increased 
beyond the bounds of all imagination, and is con- 
tinuing to increase at a rate no one would attempt 
to estimate. On the other hand, rail traffic as a 
freight carrier, within the city, is certainly becoming 
less and less important, and as a passenger carrier, 
except in subways, is beginning to give place to 
wheel. It seems rational, therefore, in any scheme 
proposing to divide traffic into its three natural divi- 
sions through a process of double or triple decking 
the streets, that we start by placing the wheel traffic, 
the largest and most rapidly growing, on the present 
street level, which is already there and requires 
neither to be dug out nor built up; that all rail traffic 
be placed underground, as subways; and that foot 
traffic be raised one story above the street level, car- 
rying bridges across at all corners, and at one or two 
points in the long blocks as well, so that people can 
move uninterruptedly throughout as large a district as 
is covered by the expansion of the double decking idea. 
Double decking, while difficult, is not impossible. 

I recognize the almost insurmountable difficulties 
of the problem and the very radical nature of the 
suggested solution, and yet I believe such a solution 
can be brought about by a very gradual process 
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which will make it possible of realization. The most 
serious criticism of this proposed division of traffic 
in levels is not aimed at the principle of division; 
everyone seems to concur in the basic theory that 
such a division is sound logic, but it is aimed at the 
position given to the rail traffic. The idea that all 
future city population must spend a portion of each 
day underground where the air is of doubtful fresh- 
ness, to say the least, and where artificial light is the 
only possible kind ; that thousands would move from 
their homes into these holes in the ground, come out 
only to enter artificially lighted offices and then re- 
turn to the underground and back to their homes 
after dark; that the one chance of most of the work- 
ers for getting a little fresh air and daytime outlook 
would be lost for six days a week ;—these ideas are 
repugnant to every student of this problem. How- 
ever, everyone agrees that rails could not remain on 
the streets or over them in elevated structures as at 
present, and they must go down, or else go far up, 
as has been proposed and is now being seriously 
developed, in so-called “airways,” i.e., light suspen- 
sion bridges of open construction supported by pylon 
buildings at station points, the rail level being so 
high, 200 feet or more above the city, and the type 
of car so light, that none of the objectionable fea- 
tures of the present ‘“‘elevateds” would be retained. 
The real point about rails is that they must “go out 
of the picture” as far as the visual aspect of the 
streets is concerned. That matter has become a 
transit problem, on which many experts are now 
engaged. While I have many ideas on the subject, 
such as that just cited of a natural objection to sub- 
ways, I do not consider transport by rail as part of 
the immediate problem. The division of traffic pro- 
poses to gradually remove all rails from the streets, 
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so that where they go does not concern us in solving 
the highly difficult and complex problem of traffic. 

Before outlining in more detail this process of 
traffic division and the steps one would take in accom- 
plishing the desired result, let us look for a moment 
at the future city. Let us assume that the steps sug- 
gested here have been taken, and let us see itethe 
desired result is worth the effort we all realize must 
be made to achieve it. We see a city with sidewalks, 
arcaded and with solid railings. We see the smaller 
parks of the city, of which we trust there will be 
many more than at present, raised to this same side- 
walk-arcade level, public parking space for autos 
being provided underneath, and the whole aspect has 
become that of a very modernized Venice, a city of 
arcades, piazzas and bridges, with canals for streets, 
only the canals will not be filled with water but with 
freely flowing motor traffic, the sun glittering on the 
black tops of the cars and the buildings reflected in 
this waving flood of rapidly rolling vehicles. From 
an architectural viewpoint, and in regard to form, 
decoration and proportion, thé idea suggests all the 
beauty, and more, of Venice. There is nothing in- 
congruous about it, nothing strange. The New York 
of the future, thus adapted to the requirements of a 
far greater population, is no stranger than the New 
York of today. But it will be infinitely more con- 
venient and harmonious. In Venice there is the 
adaptation of a city to the necessities of the site on 
which it is built. The New York of the future will 
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be an adaptation of the metropolis to the needs of 
traffic, freeing the city from the unsightly conges- 
tion and turmoil of the present. Pedestrians will 
move about through arcaded streets, out of danger 
from traffic, protected from the snows of winter and 
the glare and heat of the summer sun. Walking 
would become a pleasure, instead of, as it is now, 
one of the most hazardous of occupations ; shopping 
would be a joy; the over-wrought nerves of the pres- 
ent New Yorker would be restored to normality, 
and the city would become a model for all the world. 
This seems worth while, worthy of a great effort, 
and it certainly warrants a trial_—provided, of 
course, that it accomplishes what we start out to 
accomplish, viz. :—a system of traffic division so per- 
fected that the city can continue to grow and the 
streets can still take care of the increasing traffic. 

If street capacity is to keep pace with the increas- 
ing number and bulk of buildings, an elastic method 
of enlarging the street capacity must be provided. 
How can this be done if streets are neither to be 
widened nor increased in number? I find in certain 
sections of New York, where buildings are now up 
to and beyond the bulk limit set by the zoning law, 
that traffic, in spite of one-way direction and many 
other stringent police regulations, still moves,—al- 
though it moves haltingly. I believe that if the exist- 
ing capacity of such streets could be increased, say, 
several hundred per cent, the process being gradu- 
ally applied, we would be safe in assuming that suffi- 
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cient capacity is assured for all time. Can such an 
increase of capacity be secured? Let us examine 
conditions in a typical cross street in the gridiron 
section, such as one finds between Fifth and Seventh 
Avenues in the thirties. Here we have only one-way 
streets, 30 feet from curb to curb. In order for 
business to continue, vans must stop in these streets, 
to load and unload, other trucks and vans must move 
through, autos must park at least temporarily. Even 
the casual observer notes that these streets are not 
only one-way, but that one machine at a time can 
barely get through! This one machine is often 
stalled for several minutes during which there is no 
movement whatever, and this is not caused by the 
stoppings at the corners for north and south traffic, 
but merely by stopping necessary to the life of that 
particular block. Assuming, then, that these streets 
at congested hours have only a one-machine road- 
way left open, that means that the effective street 
space is only at the most 10 feet wide. Let us now 
take the first step in this contemplated change of 
levels, and build a raised sidewalk the length of 
the block on both sides. This could be constructed 


on piers built a foot or two from building lines. 
The old sidewalks become additional street areas, 
the necessary room for loading and_ unloading 
vans and parking autos is provided, and the por- 
tion of street left free for moving traffic is in- 
creased from 10 to at least 30 feet, an increase in 
capacity of 200 per cent! 


Let us assume that this 
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in turn becomes crowded in time. What is the next 
step? A law is passed, along with a building act 
similar to many already on the statute books. regu- 
lating the height of the second tier of beams of all 
future buildings in certain zones, also a fixed spacing 
of column points, and a certain clear arcade height 
on the second story level. When a block has been 
rebuilt (not so long a time as one might imagine, 
when one sees the rate at which buildings change in 
New York), the temporary cantilever sidewalk is 
removed, the new arcade sidewalk opened, and the 
space under the sidewalks opened for vans loading 
or unloading or for motor parking. The street width 
available for moving traffic has widened to 60 feet, 
an increase of 300 per cent, making a total of 500 
per cent. Supposing even this to become crowded, 
what is the next move? Additional area under the 
buildings is taken for all motors at rest, the space 
under the arcaded sidewalks is taken for slow-mov- 
ing traffic, and the street width has been increased 
in capacity by another 200 per cent !—and the process 
can continue, thanks to the fact that the foot traffic 
area has been raised, ad infinitum. In fact, it could 
continue until the entire surface under the buildings 
is available for traffic, if ever such a condition should 
demand it, and it is not impossible that it may. 
We have been considering only a narrow cross~ 
street and have shown a method of gradually ie 
creasing its effective traffic capacity up to and ale 
beyond 700 per cent! All this applies with equal or 
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greater force to the wide north and south avenues 
of the city. Their traffic capicity could be increased 
to the same extent by the same gradual process. But, 
as Mr. F. A. Delano has pointed out; this still leaves 
unsolved the conflict of slow- and fast-moving vehic- 
ular wheel traffic and, what is even worse, the cross- 
ing at the same grade of north and south with east 
and west traffic. He, therefore, proposes that the 
north and south arteries of Manhattan Island be 
double decked their entire width, providing thereby 
an uninterrupted upper level for fast-moving vehi- 
cles with connecting ramps to the lower level only 
at such points as the wide cross streets, such as 14th, 
34th, 57th, etc. He further says that in undertaking 
this work we must begin where we can do the most 
good and where the need is greatest. The avenues 
near the water fronts are ideal places to undertake 
the high level development, because there the high 
level will extend the view over the water, and there 
the low level is needed for the trucking of freight 
and for the heavy rail and steamship traffic. 

I am favorably disposed to this suggestion of the 
upper level boulevard or motor speedway along the 
rivers which flank the city. These marginal streets 
in most cases are very wide. The elevated speed- 
way could be extended from the building line on the 
city side to half the width of the marginal street and 
provide an ample speedway. Furthermore, this 
speedway, being at the edge of the city, so to speak, 
would not have to be crossed to any great extent by 
pedestrians, it being years before the raised pedes- 
trian level would be likely to extend to these river 
streets. Ample room could be found for the occa- 
sional access ramps from the general wheel level of 
the city, and because of the narrow shape of Man- 
hattan Island, such an elevated marginal speedway 
would be easily accessible for fast-moving long dis- 
tance traffic from any part of the city. I do not 
view with favor the idea of double decking, even in 
the distant future, of all north and south avenues. I 


feel it to be a wrong principle to close over these. 


streets from building line to building line and to 
depend for ventilation of the space underneath, 
where the slow-moving and_heav y gas-burning 
trucks would travel, on the narrow openings at the 
cross streets, and to rely on artificial illumination as 
the only means of making the lower level possible 
for traffic. Is there not some other effective way 
of separating slow and fast wheel traffic and of 
avoiding the conflict at the same grade of north and 
south with east and west traffic ? 

I concede that the pulsating system of traffic reg- 
ulation, even when extended to the whole city, is 
still far from perfect and is now, even on Fifth Ave- 
nue, the cause of the most serious blocking of traffic 
that occurs. Let us examine for a moment the pos- 
sibilities offered by some form of “basket weaving” 
the streets at the crossings. Remembering again 
that the foot traffic level Ae been raised, and that of 
necessity, the shopping level, store front level and 
business level have all gone up with it, one of the 
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principal obstacles to “‘basket weaving” the streets 
has been removed,—that is the objection to a vary- 
ing level of store fronts. Under our present system 
of street, sidewalk, and store front all on the same 
level, any change of grade such as occurs when one 
street passes over or under another, creates a condi- 
tion bad for appearance and bad for business. But 
by raising the people and the shops we should have 
only the traffic to deal with, and “basket weaving” 
the crossings becomes comparatively simple, with the 
result that a motor could then move from any point 
in the city to any other point at any time without a 
single stop. I do not attempt to estimate what per- 
centage of increase this would mean, but anyone who 
has noticed how rapidly a street clears when inter- 
ruptions cease must realize that such a system would 
probably be the greatest factor of all in facilitating 
traffic movement. Now as to fast- and slow-moving 
traffic, two methods are possible,—one, that of re- 
serving certain avenues for fast-moving traffic, as 
Fifth Avenue is now, and another that of reserving 
the central spaces of all avenues for fast-moving 
traffic. When one realizes that the effective width 
for moving traffic has been extended from building 
line to building line,—and that carrying half of each 
cross street under the avenues leaves the full effec- 
tive width free for uninterrupted movement, it seems 
as if zoning the middle of the road for the faster 
moving vehicles should be sufficient to overcome the 
conflict of slow and fast traffic. 

In conclusion, I believe that there is offered in 
these suggestions a solution of the traffic problem 
of New York, particularly of Manhattan Island, 
which is sufficiently comprehensive to meet all con- 
tingencies,—sufficiently gradual in its progressive 
development to be possible of realization. I there- 
fore recommend to all groups of town planners that 
the basic principles of which I give a concise resume 
be adopted by all in the development of plans for 
the particular districts under their control. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


1. Growth of the city is necessary and desirable. 

2. Circulation is essential to healthy growth. 

3. Streets in their present area and number should 
be made sufficiently elastic for circulation. 

4. Growth of streets is provided by traffic division. 

5. Traffic division falls naturally into three levels, 
—foot, wheel and rail. 

6. Foot traffic goes up one story, and takes side- 
walks, shops and small parks with it. 

7. Wheel traffic stays on the street level, extend- 
ing under buildings to meet growing demands 
on capacity. 

8. Rail traffic goes underground or up in the air 
and becomes a special transit problem outside 
the province of the architects. 

9. Long-distance fast-moving north and south 
traffic is to have marginal elevated speedways. 

10. Traffic interruption to be Bite eliminated by 
what is termed “basket weaving” the crossings. 


Sales and Service Buildings, Garages and Assembly Plants 


By ALBERT KAHN 


HE growth of the automobile industry has 

been the marvel of the past 20 years. Prophe- 

cies anent the futility of trying to make the 
horseless carriage move long ago took their place 
with the dodo and other like relics of the past. Even 
the more modern prophecies having to do with the 
“saturation point” have been very nearly forgotten. 
As the far-visioned man who conceived one of the 
vast automobile manufacturing groups remarked 
years ago, “there is no such thing as the saturation 
point.” So the making and selling of motor vehicles 
for both pleasure and business goes merrily on, and 
no reason presents itself as yet for believing that any 
marked cessation in automobile manufacturing will 
take place. It was not commonly recognized in the 
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early years of the history of the automobile industry 
how great a part the motor car would play in our 
transportation development. As we have come to 
realize that the business of transportation is the 
great keystone of our whole industrial structure, we 
have also perceived that the greatest single factor in 
the business of transportation is the self-propelled 
or motor vehicle, whether it be truck, motor bus or 
private motor car. The function of the railroad is 
becoming more that of carrying the long-haul traffic. 

As automobile producing began to assume large 
proportions, the problem of the retail marketing of 
the product and the necessity of providing facilities 
for the care and repair of cars in the purchasers’ 
hands became so great that it is not surprising that 
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Ford Motor Car Company Assembly Plant, St. Paul 
Albert Kahn, Inc., Architects 


manufacturers were glad to shift this burden from 
their own organizations to those of dealers who con- 
ducted their own stores and garages. Very few of 
the manufacturers of motor cars now conduct their 
own service stations, although they must exercise a 
measure of control over them and in many cases 
possess a direct financial interest. It is, therefore, 
necessary to consider two distinct types of building 
devoted to the sale and upkeep of cars, as well as a 
separate type used by some companies as branch 
manufacturing buildings. The first type of sales and 
service building is that devoted exclusively to the sale 
of cars and their attendant service. Interesting show 
rooms are a part of such buildings. It is, of course, 
advisable that new cars be shown separately ftom 


used cars. Thus a secondary show room is required, 
——-naturally of lesser importance architecturally, how- 
ever important it may be from the standpoint of the 
dealer’s profit. Accompanying such a sales room 
group will be found, in most cases, a garage and the 
necessary office space. In common with the expe- 
riences of manufacturers of automobiles who have 
found it desirable to eliminate, as far as possible, the 
vertical transportation of bulky materials, the modern 
service building is likely to be a single-story structure 
spread over a considerable area of ground. In some 
instances such structures are two or three stories 
high, depending on ramps rather than on elevators 
for transportation of cars from floor to floor. In 
truth, the extensive use of ramps in this type of 


Workshop, Ford Motor Car Company Assembly Plant, St. Paul 
Albert Kahn, Inc., Architects 
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Ford Motor Car Company Exhibit Department, Assembly Plant, St. Paul 
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building is a striking example of modern adaptation 
to changing conditions. The plan of the Richards- 
Oakland Service Building, now under construction in 
Detroit, shows a typical example of the use of ramps. 

The problem of servicing the automobile is so im- 
portant that dealers usually endeavor to provide well 
for this particular feature of their work. In congested 
localities, where land is particularly valuable, it has 
been found desirable to separate the sales and service 
departments in different buildings. Thus, we find a 
building like that of the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany of New York, which is now being erected on 
Eleventh Avenue, and near by a similar structure 
erected a few years ago for the Buick-Oakland 
Companies’ service. The use of different parts of 


the same building by two different makers of cars, 
as in the case of the Buick-Oakland Service Station, 
is exemplified in a much more striking manner in 
the case of the General Motors Building in Detroit. 

Plants for the manufacture of motor vehicles 
resolve themselves into two types. In the one we 
find a large central factory, where the entire product 
is manufactured. The factories of the larger and 
higher priced cars generally come under this head. 
In the case of the makers of smaller cars, such as 
the Ford and the Chevrolet, we find that much of 
the product is manufactured in one plant and assem- 
bled in different plants scattered about the country. 

The modern tendency toward the building of one- 
story structures, located in places where the price 


Exhibit and Sales Room, Ford Motor Car Company Assembly Plant, St. Paul 
Albert Kahn, Inc., Architects 
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Dearborn Engineering Laboratory, Dearborn, Mich. 


of land is low and where railroad facilities are satis- 
factory, has been given a considerable impetus by 
the foresight of large automobile builders in erect- 
ing this type of construction. The management of 
an assembly plant does not greatly concern itself 
with the retailing of cars. Nevertheless, in some in- 
stances, show rooms are provided even in these as- 
sembly plants as a convenience to the district dealers 
for demonstration purposes. They are also of con- 
siderable advantage to the small retailer, affording 
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him the opportunity of showing a prospective cus- 
tomer the full line of cars, which he will not always 
have room to show or the funds to keep on display. 

The development of the large commercial garage 
constitutes a considerable subject by itself. Much 
has been written regarding this type of structure, 
and the construction of such buildings can no longer 
be classed as general news. There are a few prin- 
ciples in the designing of garages, however, which are 
worthy of consideration. The plan adopted in the 
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Fort Shelby Garage, Detroit, has proved successful. 
The entire floor is given a slight incline of approx- 
imately 4 per cent,—one-half the story height being 
negotiated in one direction, the other half in the op- 
posite direction. The turns at both ends are inclined 
about 15 per cent. Thus it is posbsile to drive contin- 
uously from the entrance to roof, four stories above, 
without mounting any sharply pitched ramp. The cars 
are parked upon these inclined floors as shown in the 
illustration on page 214. The floor construction 
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spans the entire distance of 50 feet. In this build- 
ing the typical spacing of columns is 21 feet, 3 inches 
by 50 feet. The building is situated on a corner, 
the portion adjoining the more important street be- 
ing constructed with a level floor. The lot being 
130 feet wide by 150 feet deep, only two of the 50- 
foot widths are thus inclined. The only objection 
which has been found to this garage is that the build- 
ing could not be used for other purposes. This, 
however, would hardly seem a just criticism, since 
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Main Entrance, Dearborn Engineering Laboratory, Dearborn, Mich. 
Albert Kahn, Inc., Architects 
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Ramped Floors, Fort Shelby Garage, Detroit 
Albert Kahn, Inc., Architects 


garages have become as much of a necessity as have 
hotels, office buildings, theaters, etc., each of which 
is distinctly planned for its one and only purpose. 

In many large garages an improved plan is used. 
In these the floors of two adjacent units are stag- 
gered, and inclines form passages from one level to 
the other. The result in this type is, therefore, the 
same as in the inclined type of the Fort Shelby 


Garage in that cars may be driven continuously from 
ground to top floor. The garage lately built for 
the Detroit News has been built on this latter plan. 

A notable thing about the garage buildings men- 
tioned here in the long-span construction. The width 
of the spans between the columns in these buildings 
allows practically clear floor space for both park- 
ing and aisles, eliminating free-standing columns. 
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New Building for The Detroit Garages, Inc., Detroit 
Robert O. Derrick, Architect 


An Analysis of Garage Design 


By ALBERT O. LARSON 


HE problem of parking automobiles in the 

business district of a city has resulted in an 

intensive study of the possibility of utilizing 
expensive downtown property for garage purposes. 
The cost of such property is ordinarily so high that in 
order to get a location convenient to office buildings, 
theaters, etc., the plan must be such that the greatest 
number of cars can be accommodated at a minimum 
construction and operating cost. 

The staggered floor system with ramps probably 
results in the greatest amount of storage space in a 
given area and represents the only solution for the 
exit of several hundred cars within a few minutes 
each day, which would be impossible with any sys- 
tem of elevators. The amount of space required 
for enough elevators to take care of rush hour traf- 
fic together with the cost of operation, more than off- 
sets any possible advantage that elevators might 
have. A study of car sizes and the amount of area 
required for their storage shows that an aisle, with 
cars parked on either side, should not be less than 
50 feet or more than 55 feet wide; therefore, a 
garage plan should be in multiples of 50 feet in at 
least one direction,—that is, the waste of space in 
a lot 80 feet wide is too great to make possible 
economical planning. The spacing of columns is 
very important. Contrary to the general belief, the 
elimination of all columns in a parking garage is of 
no advantage, because of the difficulty of maintain- 
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ing definite stall divisions and the consequent waste 
of space by diagonal parking. Two systems of han- 
dling cars are being used in public garages. In the 
first instance, where all the handling of cars is taken 
care of by the attendants, the three-column bay may 
be advisable in that there is a slight saving of space, 
and if the garage is used at all for truck storage, 
such an area will accommodate two trucks. In 
garages where the cars are driven to the stalls by 
their owners, a two-car bay will be found preferable. 
This arrangement minimizes the amount of damage 
done to cars in parking. Ramps should not, in any 
event, be less than 20 feet wide in the clear, which 
allows two cars to pass each other. With narrower 
ramps, it is necessary during rush hours to maintain 
one-way traffic which greatly slows up service. An 
important item in the locating of ramps is that the 
visibility from floor to floor be as clear as possible, 
with no such interruptions as elevator shafts, closed- 
off rooms, or stairways. A practical grade for ramps 
is from 15 to 17 per cent. Steeper grades will re- 
sult in frequent accidents on account of poor brakes. 
It is important that the finish of the ramps be rough- 
ened to prevent skidding. The use of grooves has 
been found unsatisfactory, because of the collection 
of dirt in them, and also because the spaces between 
the grooves get slippery. By far the most economical 
and satisfactory finish, both for ramps and aisles, is 
a rough wood or carpet float finish. The use of a 


Cross Section of the Baker Garage, Minneapolis 


Larson & McLaren, Architects 
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metallic hardener in the finish will add years to the 


life of the floors, important, since they are much used. 


The ceiling heights in garages should be governed 
entirely by the usage. If truck storage is to be 
accommodated, ceiling heights will have to conform 
to the required clearances, but if the garage is to be 
used solely for the parking of pleasure cars and pos- 
sibly light delivery trucks, a clear ceiling height of 
from 8% to 9% feet is entirely adequate. Where a 
limited amount of truck storage space is required, 
construction costs may be reduced by limiting such 
storage space to certain parts of the lower stories. 

The mechanical equipment in a garage is as 1m- 
portant as the general planning. By careful study, 
the cost of such equipment can be kept within a rea- 
sonable proportion of the total cost. The number 
of floor drains required need not be large if they 
are properly located. The proper location for drains 
on a storage floor is at the rear of the line of stalls, 
rather than in the aisles. If melting snow runs off 
the cars into the aisles, the danger of skidding is 
greatly increased. Men’s and women’s toilets should 
be located conveniently to the entrance, and pro- 
vision should be made for accommodations for the 
garage employes, possibly in the basement. Air and 
water should be provided at a central location on 
each floor, since they are required for many uses. 

A considerable saving in operating cost and on 
the initial installation can be made in heating by the 
use of fan-driven unit heaters instead of either cast 
iron or pipe coil radiation. One unit should always 
be provided facing each door to the outside. Ample 
heating at these points will eliminate use of a good 
many heating units on the upper floors. In ramp 
garages, in particular, it will be found that very 
little heating will be necessary on the upper floors on 
account of the easy rising of heat up the ramps. 
Care should be taken that the bottom of any unit 
heater is sufficiently high above the floor for car 
clearance, otherwise injury to vehicles might result. 

The illumination needed in a garage may be con- 
fined simply to rows of lights from 15 to 20 feet 
apart in the main aisles and ramps. A generous 
amount of illumination should be provided in the 
ramps and at the entrances. These lights should all 
be controlled from a master switch in the office, thus 
preventing the necessity of having the garage atten- 
dant go up through the building to turn lights on 
and off, a detail more important than it might seem. 

A number of satisfactory door openers are on the 
market, but the points to be considered chiefly are 
simplicity of design and control features. The oper- 
ator with worm gear, operated directly from a motor, 
is possibly the sturdiest built. It has the instanta- 
neous reverse feature, which enables the garage 
attendant to immediately reverse the action of the 
doors at any point. Numerous accidents will take 
place with any type of operator which has to com- 
plete the full closing or opening action before being 
reversed. Careful attention should be given this detail. 

The operations of greasing and washing in the 
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modern garage may be made profitable if ample pro- 


visions are made for this work. Grease racks which 


are open clear to the floor, or the pneumatic type, 
which raises the car on a platform above the floor, 
are to be preferred rather than the open pit in the 
floor, which represents a real hazard to the life of 
the garage mechanic on account of accumulation of 
carbon monoxide gas. Ample space should be al- 
lowed for washing and polishing. A rack for the 
washing and cleaning of the chassis, raised about 
2 feet above the floor, will cut the labor of such 
washing down one-half. The washing and polish- 
ing of the body are better done from the floor level. 
Various patents have been devised for washing cars, 
most of which are either very expensive to operate 
or are so positive as to destroy the finish on the cars. 
The system used in most of the largest garages con- 
sists simply of an overhead hose connected from an 
ordinary mixing valve with both hot and cold water. 
A practical arrangement for washing is with two 
men on the chassis and two men on the washing and 
polishing of the body. The time required for wash- 
ing with such an arrangement may be computed at 
15 minutes for the chassis and 15 minutes for wash- 
ing and polishing the body, making what is really a 
unit cost of one hour’s time for one man per car. 
The whole operation and management of a public 
parking garage have grown from a haphazard, hit- 
or-miss proposition to a scientific business, and 
proper handling, together with a well-planned build- 
ing, will put such a business on a revenue-producing 
basis. A good example of the latest type of a large 
city parking garage is the Baker Garage in Minne- 
apolis, which was planned as one unit of the Ter- 
minal Block development, which covers an entire 
city block in the center of the business district. The 
large size of the city blocks of Minneapolis often 
means the loss of a great portion of the inside lot 
arrangement. In this development the diagonal 
arcade through the block, with shops and a large 
garage, has meant the utilization of the entire ground 
area of the block on a high rental-producing basis. 
The Baker Garage has utilized a patented ramp con- 
struction involving staggered floors with ten levels 
and provision for the future construction of 18 addi- 
tional levels. The size of the building is 100 by 155, 
with additional space on the ground story. The con- 
struction is reinforced concrete throughout with 
removable metal forms. The first story has a double 
entrance, with office, women’s waiting room, etc. 
Two greasing pits are located on the first floor, and 
the tenth level has been utilized for the wash racks. 
The successful operation of a city service garage 
is now attended with so much competition that it 
requires the most careful and ingeniously thought 
out planning and equipment to render it possible at 
all. To provide such planning and equipment is of 
course the function of the architect, and to do this 
he must avail himself of every aid and adjunct which 
experience can suggest or skill provide. It is partic- 
ularly difficult in that no two instances are alike. 
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BAKER GARAGE, MINNEAPOLIS 
LARSON & McLAREN, ARCHITECTS 
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PLANS, WHITE TRUCK CO. GARAGE AND SERVICE BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 


HENRY H. GUTTERSON, ARCHITECT 
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PACKARD SALES ROOM, WASHINGTON 


GEORGE N. RAY, ARCHITECT 
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The City Parking Garage 


By ROBERT O. DERRICK 


ECAUSE of the tremendously increased pro- 
duction of motor cars and because of the 
proportionate increase in their use for trans- 
portation purposes there has been, and will be, a 
continued and growing need for public parking 
garages in all large cities throughout the country. 
This may be more true in the case of the usual mid- 
dle western city than in the east and other sections 
of the country, because of the lack in the middle 
west of other good means of transportation, such 
as elevated railways and subways. The surface 
transportation, consisting of trolleys, buses and jit- 
neys, is entirely inadequate to handle the crowds, 
and distances are so great that, without the tre- 
mendous number of automobiles in daily use, these 
cities could hardly have grown to their present sizes. 
Street parking is dangerous and a nuisance and 
only complicates the existing difficult problems con- 
fronting police departments, fire departments and 
traffic officials. Outdoor parking in the larger cities 
is being gradually discontinued as the number of 
available vacant lots decreases and as police depart- 
ments more and more prohibit street parking. The 
public takes much better care of its cars than for- 


merly, perhaps because they are now so well made 
that they last longer, and also because owners are 
taking more pride in their performance and appear- 
ance. They are also gradually realizing the bad 
effects of outdoor parking in “sand lots” or on the 
streets where their cars, although not in motion, are 
yet at the mercy of the elements as well as of reck- 
less, inexperienced and unscrupulous drivers. Police 
departments in any city will cooperate to the fullest 
extent with garage owners and welcome every im- 
provement in service, and in many instances they 
will prohibit street parking in the vicinity of the 
garages in order to keep the streets clear for mov- 
ing traffic. It is quite obvious that with clear streets 
the difficulties of fire departments are considerably 
lessened, and for this reason the public garages are 
a great help to them, and they encourage their growth. 

With all this in mind, several Detroit business 
men, headed largely by motor car manufacturers who 
are vitally interested in increasing rather than per- 
mitting the decrease in the use of their products in the 
downtown streets of the principal cities of the coun- 
try, grouped themselves into a substantial organi- 
zation to do two things, which seemed quite possible : 


One of the New Buildings for The Detroit Garages, Inc. 
Robert O. Derrick, Architect 
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Entrance, West Unit Garage Up and Down Ramp, East Unit Garage 
Views in Two Pittsburgh Garages; Robert O. Derrick, Architect 


1. To build, as a laboratory experiment, three The first company was The Detroit Garages, Inc. 
modern garages in the city of Detroit, to see ‘“loward the close of 1925, when the Detroit experi- 
whether by proper designing and proper mental garage had been built and in operation for a 
management such garages could not be made _ year and had proved its earning capacity and the cor- 
almost immediately profitable in a large city. rectness of its basic theory, a second corporation, 

2. To form, if the experiment proved success- The National Garages, Inc., with a capital of a half- 
ful, a larger corporation to operate garages million dollars was formed, including in its stock- 
in other cities of the country, following the holders and directorate nationally known men, bank- 
same lines, general design and management. ers, business men, and others of wide prominence. 
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Combination Garage and Sales Room, Stockton, Cal. 
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Detroit Garages, Inc. Filling Station 
Robert O. Derrick, Architect 

Three years ago we were requested by The Detroit 
Garages, Inc., to take up the study of this problem, 
and, after a thorough investigation lasting over six 
months, with frequent visits to cities where large 
parking garages had been operating successfully, 
we designed the first unit, and four and one-half 
months later the structure was in operation. The 
building of other units followed almost immediately, 
not only in Detroit but in other large cities as well. 
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Exit, Baker Garage, Minneapolis 
Larson & McLaren, Architects 

The National Garages, Inc. is associated in owner- 
ship or operation with these well conducted garages : 

3 units in Detroit; 

2 units in Pittsburgh; 

2 units in Portland, Ore.; 

1 unit in Syracuse, N. Y.; 

1 unit in Huntington, West Va., 
and it is associated in the same way with subsidiary 
corporations which are building structures in Colum- 


Clarke's Strand Garage, New Orleans 
Favrot & Livaudais, Ltd., Architects 
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Bolling Jones Balai Atlanta 


Lockwood Greene & Co., Inc., Engineers 


bus, O., Memphis, and Birmingham, Ala., all of 
which structures we have designed on the same gen- 
eral plan, either directly or in association with local 
architects, a plan which often has much in its favor. 

In our original investigation and from our expe- 
rience gained by carefully watching the operation of 
each unit after completion, we obtained valuable in- 
formation which should be closely followed in order 
to produce a profitable investment for owners. Of 
course the location is of extreme importance. For 
instance, as a general rule, a garage on a very im- 
portant downtown street cannot operate successfully 
because of the value ofthe property, and also be- 
cause of the heavy automobile traffic in the streets. 
The heaviest traffic periods in the garage and on the 
streets are between 12 and 2 o’clock; in the middle 
of the day when a great number of cars go out and 
others come in, and again about 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon, when the building must be practically 
emptied in a few minutes. Five or six hundred cars 
cannot be quickly taken in or out of a building when 
the street is already crowded. Consequently, an ideal 
location is that situated just on the edge of a busy 
section and on a corner if possible. This corner 
location will usually permit the pedestrian entrance, 
lobby, and offices on the more important of the two 
streets and nearer the center of activities, and the 
motor entrance and exit on the less important, quieter 
street. But by no means allow the motor entrance 
and exit to be located on a one-way street. The rea- 
sons for this are obvious. People do not object to 
driving their cars half a block or so farther to the 
garage, but when they walk to or from the garage 
it is important to have the pedestrian entrance as 
near as possible to the center of the section served 
by the garage. A corner location will also usually 
permit a gasolene station, which should be profitable 
and is always desirable. The cost per square foot 
must be kept at a minimum in order to produce a 
profitable investment, and only the cheapest methods 
of construction should be used, without decoration 
or use of ornament. This in itself is another reason 
why a location on an important street is not feasible. 
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Grand Circus Garage, Detroit 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Architects 


Being merely factory buildings, they look the part 
and would be considerably out of place in the imme- 
diate vicinity of monumental public buildings, office 
buildings and other important structures. There are 
many exceptions to this, and there is no doubt that 
these buildings are operating profitably, but they 
might be more profitable were it not for their more 
elaborate and costly elevations and interiors, made 
compulsory on account of their locations. The loca- 
tion itself might be too valuable and one where an 
office building would bring a far better return, as 
is the general rule on expensive property on an im- 
portant downtown street in almost any large city. 

The interiors of the garage proper, while of the 
greatest simplicity, must be bright and clean, with 
good ventilation and light. They must be inviting 
and present an appearance as different as possible 
from that of the old fashioned, dark and grimy 
garage. The lobby, however, should be attractively 
decorated, well furnished and of generous size, for 
it is here that the patrons wait for their cars to be 
brought down from the upper levels. The atten- 
dants are no longer in overalls, but in clean, neat 
chauffeurs’ uniforms and are trained to give chauf- 
feur service should it be required by garage patrons. 

Unless the available ground area is very small and 
valuable, requiring great height to the building, 
ramps will usually be preferable. In the first place 
the cost per square foot of constructing a ramp is 
hardly more than the cost of a level floor. Then 
there are no repair, upkeep or operating expenses in 
connection with a ramp, and the patron pays with 
his own fuel the cost of moving his car in the gar- 
age. On the other hand the original installation 
cost of elevators is considerable, and the same is 
true of the maintenance and operating costs, with 
the company, instead of the patron, paying for the 
transportation of the car while in the building. 
Again, in a 10-story ramp garage, for instance, with- 
out crowding there can be 40 cars in motion in the 
aisles and on the ramps, while in an elevator garage 
the number of cars in motion is limited to the num- 
ber of elevators. By increasing the number of ele- 
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Accessories and Garage Building, Detroit 
Albert Kahn, 


Inc., Architects 
vators the car storage is proportionately decreased. 
The same is true to a greater extent in the elevator 
and conveyor type of building, where the cars are 
never driven under their own power, but are moved 
vertically by elevators, automatically placed on con- 
veyors, and parked mechanically. The installation 
cost of such a system, as well as the operating and 
maintenance costs, would be prohibitive, although 
fewer employes are required, while a breakdown in 
the mechanical equipment would cause the most se- 
rious traffic delays in the garage. A patented ramp, 
which we have frequently used with great success, 
takes up no more room per floor than an elevator, 
leaving the same amount of space for car storage. 
This ramp is only one of several, but this partic- 
ular type will permit very easy grades by the use of 
mezzanines, so that the car travels up or down on 
the ramps only half a floor at a time, and this will 
permit the parking of all cars on level floors. The 
mezzanines as well as the regular floor levels contain 
aisles and parking spaces, with no room whatever 
wasted. The floor heights can be kept very low, 
thus tending to reduce the grades of the ramps and 
necessitating less building and less heating surface, 
which in turn reduces the original, operating and 
maintenance costs of the structure. Another kind 
of ramp is the double or single circular type, which 
works out advantageously in certain cases, due usu- 
ally to the size or shape of the property. The con- 
tinuous ramping of the floors is also excellent in 
many instances, as it will allow more storage spaces, 
with all cars parked on a sloping floor; the con- 
vertibility feature is far more difficult, and the ex- 
pense of erecting this type of building is consider- 
ably more than one equipped with a ramp such as 
has just been mentioned. This type also requires 
property with a large street frontage, which often 
increases the amount of the original investment, at 
the same time reducing somewhat the possibilities of 
a high return. The grades of the floors in such 
buildings are extremely easy, however, sometimes 
as low as 5 per cent, depending on the size of the 
property. Using any type of ramp, however, the 


Ramp Garage, Atlanta 
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principle of low story heights is extremely important. 

Except in the type of building just mentioned, 
where the entire floor area is ramped, it is extremely 
advisable to provide double ramps for about one- 
third to one-half the height of the building. We 
have also found that only enough boiler capacity 
and heating surface are required to produce a tem- 
perature of from 40 to 50°, and it is advisable to 
concentrate most of this heating surface on the 
lower floors. There should be clear vision ahead at 
all times, and all walls possible should be eliminated 
inside the building, especially on typical floors. We 
have found that the only walls necessary are those 
enclosing the passenger elevators and _ stairways, 
leaving the floors and ramps quite open except for 
the necessary beams and columns. This will tend 
to speed up traffic and greatly reduce the number of 
accidents, two considerations which are important. 

It is advisable from the point of view of both 
operating and initial cost to completely fill in the 
concrete or steel frame of the exterior walls with 
glass where permissible, as it is cheaper and gives a 
far brighter and better lighted interior. Care should 
be taken with the artificial lighting to produce the 
best effect, and in some cases “Stop” and “Go” 
signal lights are necessary, controlled by an em- 
ploye as traffic officer. Such a system will also help 
considerably in speeding up traffic in both directions 
and eliminating accidents, especially where single 
ramps only are used. Automatic door openers, 
operating from a trip in the sidewalk or near it as 
the cars come in and on the inside of the garage 
near the doors as they go out, are practical and val- 
uable, but the same advantages can be had with push- 
buttons if desired. It takes the weight of a car to 
operate the trip, and it should be placed quite close 
to the doors, thus making it necessary for all cars 
to come to a full stop before entering or leaving the 
structure. Careful attention should be given to this. 

If the building department will permit it, a base- 
ment will be found very useful for repairs as well 
as for storage. It must, however, have excellent 
ventilation and light. The aisles should be of gen- 
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erous width, to permit easy handling of cars. From 
the operating point of view columns should be 
spaced to allow only two cars in each bay. The 
bases of the columns are designed to guide the cars 
into the spaces close to the columns, thus allowing 
the maximum amount of room between the cars 
when parked. The use of three or more cars per bay 
increases the cost per square foot, strange as it may 
seem, and is awkward from an operating point of 
view, usually necessitating an additional expenditure 
for concrete curbs to act as guides when parking the 
cars. The two-car bay is almost always preferable. 

The administration offices should be concentrated 
immediately adjacent to the lobby and should con- 
sist of the manager’s office and general work space 
directly connected with the lobby, where one atten- 
dant can take care of the office work and the sale 
of accessories, cigars, cigarettes, magazines and 
papers which are displayed on one side of the room. 
The cashier’s office should have a window opening 
into the lobby, where care checks can be received 
and payments made, and another opening into the 
garage proper, where the checks can be turned over 
to an attendant or chauffeur. A superintendent’s 
office is alsc necessary, opening into the garage. A 
passenger elevator and stairway opening in the lobby 
and wash room facilities for men and women some- 
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where adjacent complete the requirements. An em- 
ployes’ wash room should be located elsewhere. 
The garage must furnish gasolene, oil, air and water 
service inside, and outside if possible, while a wash 
rack for cars in proportion to the capacity of the 
building is desirable and should be profitable. Igni- 
tion service and tire repairing should also be fur- 
nished, and the sale of accessories in the lobby is. 
usually profitable and desirable for the management. 

In the location of the ramps every effort must be 
made to place them as far as possible from the motor 
entrance and exit, thus leaving the maximum aisle 
space and car storage on the ground floor to be used 
as a clearing space during the rush hours. ‘This is 
important, as cars cannot be taken to upper floors 
by attendants as fast as they come in. Those that 
cannot be taken up immediately must be stored out 
of the way until they can be moved, after the rush 
is over. Experience has proved that most people 
refuse to do more than drive their cars into the 
ground floor of the garage, where they leave them 
to be placed by employes, and the same is true when 
they leave. However, there are still some people who 
insist on driving their own cars, and there is a limit 
to the number of floors they will travel. Ten to 12 
stories have proved to be about the maximum height 
for the practical operation of a ramp garage. A 
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higher building with elevators and conveyors appears 
to only increase the expense, difficulties and prob- 
lems of operation, to say nothing of the amount of 
the original investment. During the normal traffic 
conditions a car can start under its own power on 
the first floor in the North Unit of The Detroit Ga- 
rages, Inc.,and arrive on the eighth floor in one min- 
ute without hurrying, which is better than most ele- 
vators can do. Use of these ramps is most successful. 

A reinforced concrete structure is the cheapest 
to erect, but where cities are growing rapidly the 
owners often think it advisable to use steel construc- 
tion so that should the property become too valuable 
to maintain a garage it can more easily be converted 
into an office or loft building. To procure the most 
profitable garage investment, however, the building 
should be designed and erected without regard for 
conversion possibilities, and it should be built its 
full height immediately, with no thought of later 
adding additional stories. It may have fewer floors 
and a smaller capacity as a result, but it will be more 
profitable as, in general, several small units properly 
located will be far more successful than one large 
building. This is one of many things to be considered. 

All, excepting the larger of the middle-western 
cities, have the business, financial, hotel, theater and 
shopping districts concentrated in a reasonably small 
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area, and a garage on the outskirts of this area will 
probably draw patrons from all these sources. In 
the larger cities these districts are often quite dis- 
tinct and apart, and smaller units serving each dis- 
trict are far more advisable than erecting one or two 
large units and expecting them to draw from the 
more remote sections. Four to five blocks is the 
limit a person will walk to and from his garage, and 
it 1s surprising to find what a difference one block 
will make in the mind of the public. A garage may 
be operating successfully, but if another is erected 
one block nearer the center of activities the patrons 
of the old will move to the new, providing it is 
properly designed and operated. If there is not 
enough business for both, the old garage will disap- 
pear. In purchasing service the public is fickle. 

Our experience in designing and erecting garage 
buildings in many different cities and in carefully 
watching their operation has proved that certain 
facts are invariably to be met. Night business in a 
garage is extremely desirable and valuable. In gen- 
eral, hotels and theaters are practically the only 
sources of night revenue other than from light 
trucks and delivery wagons. It would not be profit- 
able to erect a garage to accommodate the small 
available heavy truck business because of the initial 
expense necessary to take care of the increased floor 
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Ten Story Ramp Garage Building 
Robert O. Derrick, Architect 
loads, higher clearances, and wider car spaces. 
Moreover, the leasing of space for light trucks and 
delivery wagons presents difficulties enough without 
the added burden of the heavy truck business. Al- 
though their leases should stipulate that they should 
be out of the building before the rush hour in the 
morning and should not return until the close of 
the rush hour in the evening, such regulations will 
not, and in many instances, cannot be enforced. 
Consequently, they will seriously interfere with the 
regular traffic, especially during these rush hours, 
thereby reducing the efficiency of the building and 
tending to defeat its original purpose, and seriously 
impairing the main income-producing business of the 
garage. Both The Detroit Garages, Inc., and The 
National Garages, Inc., have been compelled in sev- 
eral instances to discontinue accepting this class of 
trade, in order to properly take care of the business 
for which their garages were originally intended. 

The financial and business section is an excellent 
area to draw from, although there is little night 
business available. The patrons are mostly quite 
responsible and realize the value of their leases, be- 
ing careful not to let them lapse; and little effort is 
required to sell garage space in a congested financial 
and business center. As a rule hotels produce only 
a moderate amount of business during the day or 
night, while theaters produce considerable patronage 
during the day and more at night, when they prove 
to be very profitable. The shopping district is -per- 
haps the best, and where it is combined with the 
theater district a garage properly located to serve 
such an area will nearly approach the ideal—that 


of operating on a 24-hour basis. An enormous 
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Automobile Parking Garage, Pittsburgh 
Robert O. Derrick, Architect 


amount of work must be accomplished to educate 
people to use a parking garage if they are not famil- 
iar with their operation and if their city has not 
supported one or more before. Extensive advertis- 
ing is necessary, and salesmen must be employed to 
sell monthly and yearly leases. These will occasionally 
be canceled, and in the end all will run out and many 
will not renew for one reason or another. In gen- 
eral this selling of leases must be continuous, and 
the space should be leased up to 100 per cent or 
over. If this can be accomplished the building will 
about carry itself with little or no net profit. The 
net profit is derived from transients and the selling 
of different kinds of service and accessories All 
the regular tenants on lease will never have their 
cars in the garage at one time. Consequently, all 
the transients can be taken care of except in ex- 
treme cases, or where the location is of unusual ex- 
cellence. It is well to remember, again, that a small 
building always well filled with little or no effort is 
far more profitable than a large building not com- 
pletely filled and requiring effort to keep it 100 per 
cent occupied. This is one detail of management. 
The garage problem is continually increasing in 
importance, improvements are made repeatedly, and 
a great many details and features too numerous to 
mention in these pages are only learned by expe- 
rience. The problem, while at first glance it may 
appear to be extremely simple, like all others, proves 
in the end to be one with the usual difficulties and 
complications, requiring intensive study to arrive at 
the proper solution, and offering an unusual amount 
of interesting work for the architect—a condition 
which demands the best an architect has to give. 
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PLANS, F. C. CULLEN GARAGE, DENVER 


J. B. BENEDICT, ARCHITECT 
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PLANS, GARAGE AND SALES BUILDING, BUICK MOTOR CO., DENVER 
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PLANS, SALES AND SERVICE BUILDING, GOTFREDSON TRUCK CORPORATION, LOS ANGELES 
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Heating and Ventilating of Garages 


By WALTER TUSCH 


Of the Firm of 


HE steadily growing use of the automobile 
for both pleasure and business purposes, 
with the attendant need for urban storage 
space with service facilities, is creating a demand 
for garages, for both transient and regular patrons 
in neighborhoods immediately adjacent to the cen- 
ters of the greatest business and social activity. 
Speaking as a heating and ventilating engineer, | 
approve the idea of underground, multi-storied, and 
inside plot garages, as they open up new fields for 
engineers’ services; and I am pleased to note that 
the newspapers and other publications are calling 
attention to the dangers of unventilated garages. 
The owner or operator of a public garage is thor- 
oughly conversant with the hazards attendant upon 
the presence of gasolene fumes and the unconsumed 
products of combustion of gasolene, and will insist 
upon proper provision being made for their removal. 
The proper heating and adequate ventilation of 
the average private garage does not usually present 
any great difficulties. It is desirable, and manda- 
tory in many localities, to avoid use of a heating 
device employing an open flame, so that the best 
practice dictates that steam or hot water pipes be 
brought from the central plant in the residence or 
some other building, or that the boiler be installed 
in a separate compartment in the garage without 
openings communicating with the car space. Steam, 
vapor, and hot water heat are equally suitable, al- 
though greater care must be exercised with the 
latter to avoid freezing of radiators and piping by 
the inadvertant leaving open of windows or doors 
in very cold weather. The greatest economy in heat- 
ing a small garage would be secured by locating the 
heat radiator as near the radiator or hood of the 
car as practicable, as this is where the heat is most 
needed. As a usual thing, an owner will be satisfied 
if he has the assurance that the temperature is main- 
tained at not more than 50°, which will represent a 
material saving in his fuel bill. The ventilation of 
the small garage can usually be sufficiently obtained 
by gravity vents through the roof or side walls, win- 
dows or the door. These should naturally all be 
kept closed when the car is out or is in dead stor- 
age, for the sake of economy in heating, but should 
be opened to their limit when dispensing gas or ex- 
perimenting with the motor. The larger and more 
elaborate private garage might possibly be provided 
with an exhaust fan to be run only at such times as 
required to remove smoke and fumes, although if I 
ever own a large and elaborate garage I should pre- 
fer to let the motor smoke outside. In other words, 
prevention is better than cure, and common sense 
should dictate to the owner such action as will pre- 
clude the possibility of there being disastrous results 
or a fatality, due to the architect’s not having de- 
signed a garage fool-proof in the way of ventilation. 
The main object of this article is to mention some 
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factors deserving serious consideration in the design 
of the larger public garage in reference to the pro- 
visions advisable to be made for the heating and 
ventilating apparatus. The public garage in this 
climate must be heated, both for the protection of 
cars and the comfort of patrons. Sometimes the 
more simple the problem may appear to the layman 
the more difficult it is in reality. The one almost 
insurmountable difficulty is to overcome the chilling 
effect produced by the opening of doors for the en- 
trance and exit of cars. The best device for the 
purpose is probably a power-operated door, of the 
“jack-knife” type, hinged at the top and provided 
with a horizontal joint in its center, so that when the 
door is fully open the two parts rest at the ceiling 
practically in two parallel horizontal planes. In any 
event the larger part of the heating equipment should 
be concentrated as near the doors as possible. This 
leads to a second difficulty, which is to provide 
proper space for the heat radiation where it is most 
required. The radiators or coils should be located 
as near the floor as possible and yet sufficiently high 
to avoid being damaged by the impact of cars, and 
locations must be selected which will not sacrifice 
valuable floor area. Column centers are usually 
selected to give maximum car space with minimum 
clearances, and little space can be spared for 
radiators. Ceiling heights are also worked out for 
minimum headroom, so that even overhead unit 
heaters entail a loss of valuable floor area. All 
rising lines of the piping system should also be 
located so as to be safe from possible car impact. 

The heating designer must also bear in mind that 
a building without interior partitions and entirely 
undivided, as is the case in the garage, requires a 
greater expenditure of heat to produce satisfaction, 
especially on windy days. The reason for this is 
that cold air entering through leaky window con- 
struction, often found in garages, has a clear and 
unimpeded sweep across the entire floor to the lee- 
ward side of the building, where the warmer air is 
forced out through all openings. So it is a good in- 
vestment to provide for calking airtight both inside 
and outside between window casings and masonry. 

The multi-storied garage brings to the fore in an 
aggravated way another factor, which cannot be over- 
looked,—that is “updraft.” In every heated build- 
ing the tendency of the warm interior air is to rise 
and escape through crevices, open windows or vents 
on the upper floors, to be replaced by cold exterior 
air entering through opened doors, crevices or win- 
dows in the lower stories. The taller the building 
and the more open its interior arrangement, the more 
marked is this effect. Thus a multi-storied garage, 
with its open floors and the usual ramps connecting 
its various levels, offers less resistance to this effect 
than practically any other kind of building. Add to 
this the frequent opening of doors for the entrance 
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and exit of cars and a careless or too liberal open- 
ing of windows and ventilating outlets on the upper 
floors, and the garage may become a veritable cave 
of the winds in its lower stories, and at the same 
time be greatly over-supplied with heating surface 
on the upper floors. In general the heating apparatus 
should be designed for 55° temperature in zero 
weather, but very liberal allowances must be made 
for the main doors, and for ventilation, as hereafter 
mentioned. A large amount of heat is both radiated 
from entering cars and discharged from their ex- 
hausts, but this is such a variable quantity as to be 
undependable. All departments other than space 
used distinctly for car storage, such as waiting and 
supply rooms, toilets, and store rooms included in 
the building, should be served by separate mains for 
purposes of economy, as they will require heat at 
times when it is not needed in the garage proper. 
Such rooms should of course be heated to 70°. 
Generally speaking, steam is to be preferred as a 
heating medium, although hot water has certain ad- 
vantages if freezing pipes and heating surfaces in 
exposed places are carefully guarded against. If 
steam can be secured from a steam service corpora- 
tion at attractive rates, and if a timing control de- 
vice is installed to automatically shut off the steam 
in accordance with the hour and the weather, it may 
be far cheaper to purchase all steam required. The 
necessity of banking fires, and starting them up 
again as required by a change of weather is one of 
the disadvantages of the private boiler plant, which 
cannot as economically take care of fluctuations of 
load as can a corporation selling steam for both 
heating and power. The designing engineer should 
carefully and conscientiously analyze the relative 
costs of purchasing, versus generating steam, taking 
into account charges for cost of construction, of 
space for the plant, cost of plant, maintenance and 
depreciation, taxes and insurance, extra labor, cost 
of coal, and ash removal, and be guided by the result. 
The limitations of this article preclude a discus- 
sion of the theoretical requirements for ventilation, 
and it is doubtful if they could be successfully ap- 
plied to a problem of this sort. So many factors 
enter that no workable formula is possible. As many 
windows as possible are installed, as a usual thing, 
which even when closed, through leakage, afford a 
means for the ingress of a considerable amount of 
fresh air. When fresh air is most required, that is 
when many cars are in motion and discharging the 
maximum amount of exhaust, the entrances and 
exit doors are also most open and are providing an 
excess of fresh air. Bearing in mind that traffic, 
which is the measure of ventilation requirement, is 
not occurring in all parts of the building at the same 
time, it is advisable to be very liberal with the areas 
of the flues and exhaust outlets, but to keep the 
capacity of the fan or fans at less than the flue 
capacity. An attendant is usually stationed on each 
floor, so that with good management, transient cars 
arriving are parked on certain floors or in certain 
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areas. The attendant should open the exhaust out- 
lets during such times, keeping them closed when 
traffic is light. The through traffic on the ramps 
will not noticeably affect an idle floor, as the up- 
draught will carry all exhaust gases to the upper 
floors, where the cars are being berthed, and where 
the exhaust outlets should be fully open. This ar- 
rangement of design effects the maximum economy 
of installation and operation, but the attendants must 
be trained to cooperate or failure will be the result. 

Without intending to define a standard, because 
the requirements of every building will vary with its 
type, a few figures for a successful installation 
might be given as an example. Suppose the build- 
ing is of five stories, exposed on all sides, on a plot 
130 by 180 feet. It is provided with a fan capable 
of exhausting 60,000 cubic feet per minute. With 
various toilets and shops, rather intensively venti- 
lated, this allows about 10,000 cubic feet per. floor 
of car storage, or two and one-half changes per 
hour. With half of the outlets closed this could 
be increased to practically five changes per hour, or 
once in 12 minutes for any selected floor. This 
active air change, of course, materially increases 
window leakage and chilling effect. In this building 
about 3,000 square feet of additional radiating sur- 
face was installed to take care of this loss of heat, 
although this additional surface will actually heat 
only about 12,500 cubic feet of air from 0 to 65°. 
The location of the vent openings will necessarily be 
largely determined by the general arrangement of 
the floor plan. It will usually be impossible to run 
any horizontal ducts at the ceilings to secure the re- 
finement of an even distribution of the exhaust, and 
the outlets will usually be located directly in the 
walls of the vent shaft or shafts leading imme- 
diately to the exhaust apparatus located in the roof 
house. It is evidently advisable to locate the exhaust 
in the center of the floor plan, if the building has 
window exposure on all sides, or as remote from 
the windows as possible where window exposure is 
lacking on one or more walls. For evident reasons 
also the exhaust should not be located too near the 
ramps, where the air is in most active circulation, 
but rather so as to remove the air at the point of 
greatest stagnation. Exhaust would also be desirable 
at gasolene-dispensing points throughout the garage. 

While this brief article is not intended to be, nor 
can it be, used as a manual of instruction for the 
complete design of heating and ventilating apparatus, 
I have attempted to dwell briefly on the most im- 
portant factors to be considered. The proper venti- 
lation of a garage has a great deal to do with the 
comfort and convenience with which it can be used, 
while the matter of heating is, if possible, of even 
more importance, since it affects the maintenance of 
property which is sometimes of far greater value 
than the garage itself. Planning the ventilating and 
heating apparatus for such a building chould receive 
careful study by the architect responsible for its erec- 
tion if its purpose and function are to be weil served. 


The Mechanical Equipment of the Garage 


By RALPH HARRINGTON DOANE 


TONE Gor POAC 
traffic regula- 
tions and the 

ever-increasing influx of 
automobiles into con- 
gested districts have ne- 
cessitated the erection 
in the principal cities 
throughout the country 
of large public garages 
which have presented for 
solution some very diffi- 
cult architectural and me- 
chanical problems new 
to the building industry. 

Forming a basis for the 
present study are two new 
modern storage garage buildings, —the Bowdoin 
Square Garage, Cambridge Street, Boston, having 
an area of 27,000 square feet per floor, seven stories 
in height, with a capacity of 850 cars in parking 
stalls, and the New Motor Mart Garage, Park 
Square, Boston, having a floor area of 52,500 square 
feet per floor, eight stories and basement in height, 
with accommodations for parking 2,000 cars at one 
time. Each building embodies many practical spe- 
cial mechanical installations, none of which is abso- 
lutely standardized garage equipment, since the de- 
signs vary considerably with the layout of buildings, 
as to the location of parking areas, traffic aisles, ser- 
vice stations, and particularly the automobile en- 
trances and exits, Each building presents its problem. 

Throughout the eight floors and basement of the New 
Motor Mart Garage, said to be the largest garage 
in the world, there are 18 gasolene service stations, 
27 oil distributing stations dispensing three grades 
of motor oils, and 44 stations where air for tire in- 
flating and water for car radiators may be obtained. 
The gasolene equipment is a so-called hydraulic sys- 
tem, based principally on the specific gravity of 
gasolene and water in which water displaces each 
gallon of gasolene withdrawn from the two 2,500- 
gallon storage tanks located beneath the basement 
floor. Within each tank is a patented unit consist- 
ing of two seamless copper floats mechanically de- 
signed to by-pass water to the sewer in the event 
that all the gasolene is withdrawn, thereby eliminat- 
ing the possibilities of floating water through the 
panels at the distributing stations. Also connected 
with the storage tanks is a 2-inch water riser, which 
terminates at the seventh floor, 94 feet above, where 
two water tanks of 15-gallon capacity are located, 
supplying sufficient buoyancy to float gasolene to the 
eighth floor distributing panel. All panels are equipped 
with nozzle-control dispensing hose, remote electric 
control operating a solenoid switch in basement, 
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Exit Ramps, Bowdoin Square Garage, Boston 
Ralph H. Doane, Architect 


which regulates the sup- 
ply of water to storage 
tanks, and cut-out valves 
to stop the flow of gaso- 
lene in the event of the 
hose becoming severed. 
The oil delivery system 
of the New Motor Mart 
Garage, however, differs 
entirely in design from 
that of the gasolene sys- 
tem, although there are 
distributing stations on 
all floors supplied by 
three storage tanks which 
are located under the 
basement floor _ slab. 
These tanks have a total capacity of 1,750 gallons, 
two of them being of 500-gallon capacity for light and 
heavy oils, the other holding 750 gallons for medium 
oil. In conjunction with each storage tank there is 
a working tank of 40-gallon capacity supplied by 
gravity from the storage tank. The working tanks 
are under a varying air pressure, as desired, with a 
maximum of 180 pounds, sufficient to discharge oil 
to the highest point of the system approximately 100 
feet above the storage tanks, and they are so piped 
and fitted with horizontal and vertical check valves 
as to eliminate any pressure upon the storage tanks, 
the supply of air also being dried and filtered so as 
to avoid condensation from compressed air being 
mixed with the oil and emulsifying it. At each dis- 
tributing station there are three reservoirs, each of 
65-gallon capacity, equipped with self-closing pres- 
sure supply bibbs and sealed handpumps for the 
measuring of oils. These reservoirs are filled each 
day from the storage tanks, and tabulation is made 
of the contents, the attendant being charged with the 
amount of oil dispensed, an accurate check being kept. 

The car-washing facilities in the New Motor Mart 
Garage are unique in design, and so efficiently 
equipped for cleaning and washing in progressive 
stages that they probably represent the most ad- 
vanced ideas in car-washing equipment. Fifteen 
cars can be accommodated simultaneously in the va- 
rious stages of washing, each car being completed in 
20 minutes’ time for the entire process. Motors are 
thoroughly cleansed with kerosene spray under 180- 
pound pressure, upholstery dry cleaned, and the 
whole interior of the car vacuum cleaned. The 
body and running gear are washed with a warm 
soapy spray of varying pressure of from 90 to 300 
pounds, and then rinsed with clear cold water at 
90-pound pressure, chamoised, and dried with air 
blowers and jets of 180-pound pressure, removing 
all moisture from crevices and edges of glass win- 
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Ramp to Second Floor, Packard Garage, Philadelphia 
Phillip S. Tyre, Architect 


dows, windshields, doors, etc. Throughout the 150- 
foot length of the washing and cleaning department 
are two 3-inch depressions in the floor, forming a 
track of sufficient width to accommodate the largest 
vehicle, which guides the car passing through the 
various stages of operations and eliminates the ne- 
cessity of using the steering wheel and also the open- 
ing of the doors after the interior of the car has 
been cleaned. Suspended from the ceiling, parallel 
to and at both sides of the floor guide rails, are 
trolley tracks containing roller-bearing trucks to 
which the various lines of hose are connected, 
eliminating the necessity of swinging a hose around 
a car, particularly a limousine, in order to wash both 
sides. The slightest tension on a hose causes it to 
travel along the trolley track. This device minimizes 
the danger of damaging cars with the hose, and it 
also facilitates the frequent handling of the hose. 

Four compressing machines, each operated by a 
5h. p, direct-current motor, equipped with rheostats 
and square “D” switches, constitute the equipment 
for high-pressure water washing. Each machine is 
a unit in itself, the enclosed motor, belts, pulleys, 
pump cylinders, electrical controls, pressure gauges, 
by-pass piping and suction hose being mounted on 
a single base and so protected that all electrical con- 
nections are impervious to water and immune to the 
possibilities of short circuiting. The capacity of 
each pump is in excess of 18 gallons per minute at 
a maximum pressure of safety in the amount of 300 
pounds, and the pumps are so constructed as to be 
practically fool-proof by the system of by-pass pip- 
ing and pressure relief, should the motor be allowed, 
by neglect, to run continually when the hose nozzles 
are not in use. Each pump produces sufficient pres- 
sure and volume of water to supply four spray guns 


or nozzles, so constructed with diaphragms that by 
a quarter-turn of the hand wheel the discharge can 
be changed from a driving stream to a fine, light 
mist. The guns are small in size and can readily be 
placed under the mud fenders without coming in con- 
tact with a tire, thereby enabling the car washer to 
work in confined places, using the pressure to its full 
advantage. Also connected to the overhead track 
and in conjunction with the high-pressure washing 
apparatus at each of the eight wet stands are two 
independent hose lines of 90-pound pressure, hot, 
cold or tempered water being supplied directly from 
the domestic service. The domestic water service 
serves the purpose of showering or dowsing a car, 
before it is washed by high pressure, and also for 
the rinsing which completes the operation on the 
wet stands. Two-inch cold water, 2-inch hot water, 
and 1-inch hot water circulation returns, all brass, 
constitute the water supplies to the washing depart- 
ment, the hot water being supplied from a 2,200- 
gallon generator containing a steam heating element 
of sufficient capacity to heat contents of the tank 
once an hour to a temperature of 190° Fahr. Mixing 
chambers and automatic non-scalding temperature 
control valves are installed to temper water for 
either machine or domestic use. To avoid vibration 
due to varying changes in pressure, check valves 
have been incorporated in the piping. The dry 
stands of the washing department are equipped with 
portable vacuum cleaning machines which are fitted 
with at least 12 different types of instruments for 
vacuum cleaning. The hose from these machines are 
connected to the overhead trolley track in the same 
manner as in case of the washing machine equipment. 

Garage management and the mechanical layout 
are inextricably inter-related. Speed in receiving 
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Service Room and Parking Area, Packard Garage, Philadelphia 
Phillip S. Tyre, Architect 


and clearing cars and customers is essential to the 
success of the enterprise. In both the Bowdoin 
Square Garage and the New Motor Mart Garage, 
the control of traffic by traffic squads has been aug- 
mented by the installation of pneumatic tube receiv- 
ing and dispatching systems as well as telautograph 
service, call bell signals, telephones, time clocks, time 
stamps, and a modified block signal system of an- 
nunciators. Due to the installation of duplex ramps 
in the New Motor Mart, with exits and entrances 
on two different streets, the block signal system is 
designed accordingly with controls on each of the 
seven typical floors at the extreme ends of the ramps. 
The floor areas are divided into two sections for 
parking purposes, and at each car entrance on the 
first floor are grouped two annunciators connecting 
all floors and notifying the car dispatcher of parking 
conditions on each floor. The annunciators are also 
grouped at the ramp extremes on the second floor, 
which is customarily the car dispatcher’s station dur- 
ing active periods, thereby eliminating the stopping 
of cars at the auto entrances at street levels. Each 
floor captain notifies the dispatcher of the parking 
conditions in his particular section by throwing a 
switch which lights one of the three vari-colored lights 
in the annunciator cabinet indicating the number of 
vacant parking spaces. The dispatcher, in turn, 
notifies the parking captain of the number of in- 
bound cars by throwing a switch which first sounds 
a gong and then turns on a light which remains 
lighted until a specified number of cars have been 
directed to the parking areas as indicated by the 
annunciators. This of course prevents congestion. 

Floor draining in garages is a problem seldom 
planned for in a manner satisfactory to all garage 
operators and managers, as they differ greatly in 


their opinions as to the correct locations and types 
of floor drains. The various types of floor construc- 
tion have a direct bearing on the problem. Where 
concrete floors are poured monolithically, it is neces- 
sary that the drains shall be in closer proximity to 
each other than is necessary when a granolithic 
finish is added to a precast base, since it is nearly 
impossible to grade monolithic finish properly, due, 
in part, to the usual sloppy mixture of the concrete 
and also to the necessity of there being a great num- 
ber of men, using varying pressures upon their 
trowels, employed to complete the operation of sur- 
facing large areas before the setting of the concrete 
takes place; it is seldom possible to eliminate de- 
pressions, regardless of the fact that screeds are 
used. Securing absolute evenness is most difficult. 

The two garages mentioned here embody two dis- 
tinct methods of floor draining, with similar equip- 
ment, and it is a question which is the more advan- 
tageous. In one instance, floor drains, approximately 
40 feet on centers, allowing the maximum grade of 
2 inches to occur in a radius of 20 feet, are located 
in the traffic aisles, while in the other the drains are 
located at the rears of the parked cars and approx- 
imately at the same dimensions on centers. The 
former system involves the objection that it is 
nearly impossible to keep the aisles perfectly dry, 
as traffic is continually moving over them, but this 
method does permit the use of squeegees,—while 
the other method does not permit accessibility for 
cleaning, but does keep the aisles dryer. Floor 
drains should contain hinged, non-removable dirt 
receivers and be equipped with back-water valves, 
so installed as to close when receivers are in an up- 
lifted position, thereby shutting off the flow of water 
and mud deposited on the floor from uplifted re- 
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Up and Down Ramps with Roller Doors 
Bowdoin Square Garage, Boston 
ceivers. When dirt is shoveled from the floor, the re- 
ceiver is replaced within the floor drain and the back- 
water valve opens, permitting uninterrupted flow. 

All floor drain piping is oversized by design, as 
accumulating grease, oil, mud, etc. which form cor- 
rugated mounds within them, in time resulting in 
masses which it is impossible to move by the method 
of flushing or rodding. Eight-inch soil pipe is used 
wherever possible, into which running cleanouts are 
introduced as nearly at 20 feet on centers as pos- 
sible. A 4-inch soil is extended 6 feet beyond the 
actual floor drain location, turned up and finished 
flush with the floor grade, with an inverted cleanout 
calked into the hub. The reason for this extension 
is to locate the cleanout outside the possible area of 
a water pool which will form if the floor drain is 
neglected to the extent of permitting the dirt receiver 
to become filled and also defeat the purpose of 
draining the floor through the cleanout and past the 
trap. All floor drains located more than 12 feet 


from main stacks are vented with 4-inch wrought 
iron vents tied into the main 8-inch vent, which is a 
continuation of the horizontal soil drains and is 
carried to the roof undiminished in size, The drains 
are piped to sand and gasolene traps which are also 
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vented to the roof by means of two individual 4- 
inch vents. Sand and gasolene traps are often re- 
quired by city ordinance, and usually descriptive de- 
signs and specifications are issued. However, it is 
seldom that the designs are for traps of sufficient 
capacity to be installed in garages similar to those 
being considered here. In both the Bowdoin Square 
Garage and the New Motor Mart Garage the sand 
and gasolene traps have been designed so that it is 
necessary to clean them not more than once every 
10 or 12 months. The largest of three such traps 
installed in the New Motor Mart Garage has a 
capacity of 10,000 gallons and is constructed of 
waterproofed reinforced concrete. It is composed 
of two chambers,—the receiving chamber, and the 
delivery or cleanout chamber, which are separated 
by an 8-inch concrete partition, arched at the bottom 
and permitting a flow from one chamber to the other. 
The receiving chamber is a sealed compartment, ex- 
cept for the vent to the roof which carries off all 
gasolene and oil fumes, and it is accessible only 
through an airtight hatch cover. The inlet to this 


compartment is located approximately 2 feet above 
the sewer outlet from the delivery chamber and, 
therefore, is always 


above the water level of the 
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Up and Down Ramp Arrangement 
Albert Kahn, Inc., Architects 


trap. The exhaust chamber is equipped with 6-inch 
I-beams so installed as to form a support for a wood 
plank platform inserted for use in cleaning out the 
trap. Eyebolts are located in the ceiling for use of 
blocks and tackle, and swinging iron doors, airtight 
when closed, are installed on the side of trap above the 
water line. This arrangement proves to be excellent. 

The workshop of a modern garage forms an im- 
portant part of the establishment, particularly when 
every kind of service is rendered, even to the paint- 
ing of cars as well as reconditioning and rebuilding 
of bodies, motors, upholstering, and the repairing 
of radiators and mechanical parts. Such services 
necessarily require specially designed apparatus and 
installations. Quantities of compressed air are 
used in the workshop as well as in other portions of 
the building, as all oiling, greasing, and cleaning of 
parts are done under pressure. The air-compress- 
ing equipment comprises the installation of two 15 
h. p. motor-driven compressors of 42 cubic feet per 
minute capacity for each pump, equipped with safety 
valves set to blow at the maximum required pressure 
of 225 pounds. In conjunction with the compressors 
there are two tanks or reservoirs, each being 3 feet 
in diameter and 10 feet in length, manifolded so as 


Ramp Garage, Atlanta 
Pringle & Smith, Architects 


to work together. The motors are equipped with 
self-starting rheostats, operated by a mechanism 
connected to the air lines, thereby keeping the reser- 
voirs completely filled with air at maximum pres- 
sure. The air delivery system is also equipped with 
auxiliary reservoirs located near equipment demand- 
ing quantities of air for operation, such as the air 
outlets in the car-washing department, previously 
described, and the pneumatic sewage ejectors. It 
also provides the means of operating other details of 
equipment, such as oil delivery system, tire-inflating 
stations, greasing and oil-lubricating system, and 
four “rotary lifts,” for which air is also required. 

The ‘‘rotary lifts” are of special design and will 
raise the heaviest passenger car 5 feet above the 
normal floor, on an open base constructed of struc- 
tural channel irons and so designed as to rotate when 
in an elevated position. Pressure of 180 pounds is 
sufficient to operate these lifts, as they are worked on 
a semi-hydraulic principle, the plunger cylinder be- 
ing full of oil which becomes compressed with the 
admission of the air, causing the piston to elevate. 
By expelling the air rapidly through a gate valve, 
the lift will gradually return to its normal position, 
but an arrangement is also provided whereby the 
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Wall Benches, Chevrolet Workshop, Detroit 
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oil within the cylinder can be delivered in very small 
quantities, through a small orifice in a nozzle at- 
tached to a quarter-inch hose 12 feet in length. The 
use of the hose decreases the pressure within the 
cylinder very gradually, permitting the use of the 
oil for lubricating and spring oiling, and retards 
greatly the downward course of the car. The lifts 
are set within circular pits 12 feet in diameter, with 
wells in the centers to accommodate the plungers, 
these pits concealing and providing space for the 
superstructures of the lifts when level with the 
floors. All air controls are installed 4 feet above 
the floor, next to a side wall, and so isolated as to 
be protected from damage by moving cars or by 
cars being rotated on the lifts. The controls consist 
of simple hand-operated gate valves. Grouped about 
each “rotary lift” are four grease gun outlets sup- 
plied by an air-operated plunger in a reservoir of 
80 pounds of grease. The piping for this installa- 
tion is 114 inches in diameter, each outlet being fed 
through a half-inch armored cable 12 feet in length 
and equipped with a patented grease gun. Also 
within the workshop is an adequately equipped battery 
room with charging apparatus; acid-proof sink and 
drain connected independently to the city sewer ; tire- 
changing apparatus ; small overhead portable lifting 
cranes; and a novel arrangement of portable lights. 

Located in the boiler room, in lieu of an inciner- 
ator, which in Boston is not permitted within the 
garage, is a rubbish bin 10 feet by 14 feet and 22 feet 
in height, protected against spontaneous combustion 
by the installation of sprinkler heads. The rubbish 
bin is connected to all eight floors of the garage by 
a 3@-inch steel plate flue or chute, 26 inches in diam- 
eter. At each floor there is an opening into this 
chute, so designed that rubbish can be dumped into 
it, or floor sweepings swept into it when the single 
door is opened. All rubbish is burned in the boilers. 

Other details of special garage equipment of in- 
terest installed in these buildings are the automobile 
entrance and exit doors and the electrical signal de- 
vice warning pedestrians of the approach of out- 
going cars. There are two types of doors used,— 
the horizontal sliding type and the vertical lift type. 
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The vertical lifting doors are made in two parts of 
approximately the same dimensions, totaling 4,000 
pounds in weight. They are electrically operated by 
3 h.p. motors so geared that the lower sections raise 
and lower at exactly double the speed of the upper 
portions of the doors, and are controlled by push- 
buttons. The push-buttons are so arranged that 
only a touch contact is necessary for the uplifting 
operation, while for the closing of the doors it is 
necessary for the doorman to hold the contact 
throughout the length of the downward course, 
thereby requiring the operator’s attention to be 
directed toward the moving door and reducing the 
possibilities of accident. The door control system 
is also provided with a safety stop switch connected 
directly to the emergency brakes installed in the 
operating equipment. The doors, already described, 
rise to a full height of 14 feet in five and one-half, 
seconds, and each exit and entrance door is 22 feet 
in length, making door openings for both incoming 
and outgoing cars 14 by 22 feet, there being four 
such doors in the New Motor Mart Garage. The 
sliding doors operate in a similar manner, other than 
that they slide horizontally, and the equipment is 
nearly identical. Recessed in the floor approximately 
20 feet to the rear of the exit doors is an electrical 
signal device so designed as to sound a gong attached 
to the exterior of the building, near to the doors, 
warning pedestrians of the approach of a car. It 
consists of a so-called floating metal plate 25 feet 
in length and 8 inches wide, supported by coil springs 
within which are the electrical contacts. This plate 
is so located that all four wheels of a car, approach- 
ing and passing over it from any angle, will cause 
the gong to sound, giving notice of a car’s approach. 

Mechanical installations, necessary in all modern 
garages as well as other buildings, and incorporated 
into the design of the buildings mentioned here, in- 
clude fire alarm signal system; watchman’s clock 
system; heating and ventilating system with use of 
heating units eliminating radiators; passenger ele- 
vators; parcel rooms and parcel room lifts; tele- 
phones ; sprinklers ; first-aid risers; standpipes; roll- 
ing steel shutters; ash hoists; and coal conveyors. 
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SHOP, GARAGE AND OFFICE BUILDING, HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 
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The Layout of Automotive Buildings 


By HAROLD F. BLANCHARD 
Technical Editor, ‘Motor’ 


UTOMOTIVE buildings are different from 
all other kinds of structures in that they are 
built largely to house a single article, aver- 

aging in size about 6 by 15 feet, movable length- 
wise, and having a limited turning radius. Prac- 
tically all other types of structures are designed to 
house a variety of articles. Because of the highly 
special character of automotive buildings, the locat- 
ing of columns and other limiting features becomes 
a matter of prime importance, greatly influencing the 
storage capacity, whereas column location only 
slightly influences the: efficiency with which the space 
in other types of buildings may be utilized. Then 
too, the automotive building must be laid out so that 
cars may be put into and taken out of their parking 
spaces readily, and this presents a problem which 
does not occur in most other types of buildings. The 
storage of cars in a show room obviously cannot fol- 
low any set system, but in the repair and storage de- 
partments economy of space utilization demands that 
the arrangement of cars be carefully planned, and 
here it should be emphasized that layout in the re- 
pair or service department is as important as in the 
storage areas, and in fact the main difference be- 
tween planning a shop and planning a storage gar- 
age is that the cars in the shop require more space. 

It is desirable to discuss the layout of the garage 
first. Therefore let us note that the economy of any 
garage layout is determined by the smallness of the 
area devoted to aisles, passages, ramps, elevators, 
and other non-productive features, and that every 
proposed layout should be checked according to this 
principle. While the foregoing may seem to be an 
obvious statement, an analysis of numerous existing 
buildings shows that it has received scant considera- 
tion. Figure 1 shows the four fundamental ways 
in which cars may be arranged in a garage. For 
convenience these may be called the one-, two-, 
three- and four-row arrangements. All garage lay- 
outs are combinations of these. From a car storage 
standpoint, the one-row arrangement is least eco- 
nomical of space and the four-row arrangement most 
economical. Use of the one-row arrangement is in- 
excusable except in rare cases; the two-row arrange- 
ment is standard and possesses the advantage that 
every car fronts directly on the aisle. The three- 
row arrangement has much to recommend it; it per- 
mits the storage of an additional row of cars with- 
out requiring any additional aisle space, and it is 
sufficiently flexible to meet most requirements pro- 
vided the correct method is used in parking the cars; 
—when a car enters the building, its owner is asked 
when he is planning to leave. If he says “early,” 
his car is placed in row B; if he says “late,” it is put 
in row C; and if he is uncertain, in row A. The 
terms “early” and “late” have a meaning according 
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to the character of the patronage of the garage. If 
it is an all-night garage, the terms refer to the next 
morning; if it is a day-parking garage, the terms 
refer to late afternoon for business men and shop- 
pers and to late evening for theater-goers. This 
method is used in numerous garages and is fully 
satisfactory. The four-row method is rarely used, 
although it is ideal from the standpoint of space 
economy ; but it is objectionable because it makes no 
provision for customers who are doubtful as to time. 

However, dimensions of garage plots must be 
taken as they come; they are rarely made to order. 
Therefore, it may happen that a given plot may not 
lend itself to either the two-row or the three-row 
arrangement and yet it might be feasible to divide 
it into two rectangles, one making use of the two- 
row plan and the other of the four-row arrangement 
in Figure 2, the net result from a standpoint of con- 
venience being about the same as if the whole build- 
ing were laid out on a three-row basis. 

Before carrying the discussion further, it is desir- 
able to set down a few dimensions. The average 
car, as already said, may be considered as measuring 
6 by 15 feet; large cars are rarely of more than 17 
feet, and Fords are 11 feet in length. Thus a garage 
meant for average-sized cars will be satisfactory if 
the usual depth of car space is figured as 15 feet, and 
the aisle width as from 18 to 20 feet, while frontage 
per car should be 7 feet (6 feet plus a 1-foot space). 
The frontage per car is net, and to it there must be 
added any frontage wasted by columns. Not allow- 
ing 1 foot for the wall thickness, the breadths of 
buildings employing the one-, two-, three-, and four- 
row arrangements are respectively approximately 35, 
50, 65 and 80 feet, as indicated in Figure 1. Usually 
one dimension of the plot will approximate either 
sums or multiples of these dimensions, or more accu- 
rately, since we are mainly interested in the two- 
and three-row arrangements, we must divide the 
plot up, if possible into sections measuring approxi- 
mately 50 and 65 feet. In other words, if a plot 
were 100 by 110 feet, other things being equal, it 
should be divided into two 50-foot units 110 feet 
long. If 100 by 115 feet, it would be divided into 
two 50-foot units 115 feet long, or into two units, 
one 50 feet wide and the other, 65 feet wide, each 
100 feet long. These arrangements are indicated in 
Figure 3. Looking at C in Figure 3 it should be 
noted that while this layout consists fundamentally 
of a two- and three-row arrangement, row Y is pur- 
posely placed adjacent to row X instead of adjacent 
to row Z, for with the arrangement shown the cars 
in row X are exposed whenever cars are absent from 
either row W or Y. With this arrangement there is 
twice the chance of getting at the cars in row X. 

While it is usually desirable to lay out the entire 
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building for cars having an average length of 14 or 
15 feet, there are times when better results will be 
obtained by segregating cars according to their sizes. 
As already said, Fords are only 11 feet long, and 
other cars in this class are only a trifle longer. There- 
fore if one section of the building is set aside for 
Fords and other cars of similar size, and assuming 
that a 16-foot aisle is sufficient for 11-foot cars, the 
net breadth of a two-row building becomes 11 plus 
16 plus 11, or 38 feet, and similarly a three-row 
building would be 49 feet. On the other hand, con- 
ditions may warrant making the building, or at least 
one section of it, exclusively for large cars, say 
averaging 17 feet, with a 22-foot aisle. Thus the 
net breadth for a two-row arrangement becomes 
56 feet and for a three-row arrangement 73 feet. 
The need for a large-car section is, however, exceed- 
ingly rare except in the wealthiest sections of our 
largest cities. In most cases the large cars may be 
averaged with the smaller so that more than a stand- 
ard width section is unnecessary. Where the breadth 
of the building is limited, as it would be for example 
in erecting a garage on a 45-foot plot, the best results 
will be obtained by arranging the cars progressively 
according to length as is shown here in Figure 4. 

Before comparing the layouts in Figures 5 to 12, 
it is necessary to note that while the standard front- 
age per car is about 7 feet, some garages may have 
frontages of as little as 61% feet, while a few may 
even have 7% feet or more. Obviously the less the 
frontage per car the greater is the storage capacity 
of the building, and 7 feet represents a fair compro- 
mise between economy and convenience. For rea- 
sonable convenience, exceptionally wide aisles permit 
some reduction in the frontage per car as given here. 

These diagrams, by the way, up to Figure 14, rep- 
resent the internal dimensions, to which the thick- 
nesses of the walls should be added. Figures 5 and 
6, 7 and 8, 9 and 10, 11 and 12 are pairs of plans 
showing comparative arrangements for the same 
plots with advantages and disadvantages explained. 
Figures 5 and 6 accommodate 65 and 64 cars. Fig- 
ure 5 has the advantage that all spaces are of stand- 
ard size, and Figure 6 has the advantage that all cars 
face directly on aisles. Figure 5 has the disadvan- 
tage that one row of cars does not face directly on 
the aisle, and Figure 6 has the disadvantage that one 
section of the garage is only suitable for Fords, 
being 40 feet wide, while the other is suitable for all 
cars, being 50 feet wide, although by storing medium- 
sized cars in both sections, with cars arranged so 
that the aisles are of equal width, the garage be- 
comes two 45-foot sections. This may be done after the 
building is erected, as it does not involve any change 
in building construction. In short, this is a feasible 
layout for a 90-foot plot and might be preferable 
to Figure 5, depending on the type of patronage. 

Comparing Figures 7 and 8, it is to be noted that 
both accommodate the same number of cars,—114. 
Figure 7 has the advantage that car spaces are of 
standard depth, and also the slight disadvantage that 
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there are six rows of cars served by two aisles. 
Plan 8 has all cars facing directly on aisles, but the 
dimensions are less than standard, although satis- 
factory for most locations if the cars are segregated 
in three sizes to fit the 40-, 45- and 50-foot dimen- 
sions. Figure 9 has the disadvantage that it accom- 
modates six less cars than Figure 10 and the advan- 
tage that spaces are of standard size, Ii the floor 
space has no columns, as might be the case in a one- 
story building, either arrangement could be used at 
the option of the operator. Figure 12 is preferable 
to Figure 11 in that it accommodates more cars more 
conveniently. While the middle section is of only 
42 feet, the end sections are of 50 feet, and where 
advisable cars may be arranged to reduce the breadth 
of the end section, thus increasing the breadth of the 
middle section, and if all three sections are made the 
same breadth they will be 47 feet, 4 inches, which is 
fairly close to the 50-foot standard already mentioned. 

For simplicity the introduction of columns, ramps 
or elevators on these diagrams has been ignored, 
while the shaded portions indicate car spaces that 
may have to be left vacant to provide connecting 
passages between the aisles. In Figure 5 if there is 
a garage entrance at one end of each aisle no con- 
necting passage will be required, whereas if the en- 
trance is placed at the left or right of the plan it will 
occupy two car spaces, while the connecting passage 
takes up six car spaces making eight altogether, re- 
ducing the car storage capacity to 57. In Figure 6 
if there are two entrances at right or left, no con- 
necting passage is required, but if the entrance is at 
top or bottom, six cars are lost. The reader may 
make similar analyses for the other plans. In some 
cases the car capacity lost in passages may deter- 
mine the layout as shown in Figure 13, which illus- 
trates two ways of laying out a plot 150 by 150 feet. 
Assuming that this is not a corner lot, whether the 
rows run vertically or horizontally makes a differ- 
ence of ten cars. And similarly in Figure 14, the 
way in which the cars run makes a difference of ten. 

In one-story garages it is hardly necessary to use 
columns for roof supports if the spans are of 75 feet 
or less, and trusses are not prohibitively expensive 
for spans running in excess of 100 feet. Generally 
speaking, the fewer the columns the more useful the 
building. In case the fact has been overlooked, let 
it be emphasized here that the layouts of all struc 
tures, including one-story buildings without columns, 
should be carefully worked out in detail. While it 
is true that the area in a one-story building without 
columns lends itself to different arrangements of 
cars after it is erected, which arrangement is most 
satisfactory often depends on the location of the 
entrance doors and other features which cannot be 
conveniently changed after the building is completed, 
although they can usually be moved around at will 
on the plan. To illustrate this point, suppose a 90 
by 115-foot building without columns were erected 
and the entrance placed as indicated in Figure 6, and 
that after the building was finished this layout for 
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some reason was felt to be inferior to that of Fig- 
ure 5. Changing the car arrangement to that of 
Figure 5 would be impossible unless a new entrance 
were built opening on one of the aisles, whereas if 
the entrance had been placed at this point originally, 
the arrangement of either Figure 5 or Figure 6 could 
have been used at will after the building was finished. 

In very small garages, say of 50 by 50 feet and 
less, the method of car arrangement is not of much 
importance, since as business increases the owner 
invariably packs the space full, and obviously a ga- 
rage without any aisle represents 100 per cent storage 
efficiency regardless of what theory of arrangement 
was used in its design. A glance at Figures 5 and 
12 will show that if roof columns are to be used, if 
they are placed along the black lines they will not 
interfere with car storage so long as the layout indi- 
cated is followed, and in some cases the columns 
which support the roof may be located so that they 
do not interfere with two possible arrangements. 
For example, in Figures 9 and 10, if the roof col- 
umns are placed at the intersection of the black lines 
when the two plans are superimposed they will serve 
equally well with either car arrangement. Figure 15 
illustrates the column arrangement for a building 
100 by 100 feet. Ordinarily there should be a col- 
umn for every three car spaces. If this building 
had no columns, 14 cars could be placed in each row, 
but with columns a foot or more in thickness, the 
introduction of even three columns per row reduces 
the number of cars in the row to 13. Thirteen di- 
vided by 3 is 41% bays. Figure 15 shows three three- 
car bays and one four-car bay, though some might 
prefer two two-car bays and three three-car bays. 

In general, the fewer the columns the greater the 
frontage per car in a given layout. In other words, 
in Figure 15 the use of one four-car bay limits the 
columns per row to three, whereas two two-car bays 
would require four columns per row, and in some 
cases this would reduce the car frontage sufficiently 
to make the four-bay arrangement decidedly prefer- 
able,—or it might eliminate one car per row. For 
the sake of economizing car frontage it is desirable 
to limit the widths of the columns measured along 
the frontages to 18 inches if possible. In tall build- 
ings requiring columns more than 18 inches in 
diameter to support the lower floors, this require- 
ment may be fulfilled by using elliptical or oblong 
columns in place of circular or square columns. The 
columns should not extend into the aisles beyond the 
fronts of the cars, and it is still better to put the 
columns back so that the car fronts are 2 or 3 feet 
in front. Obviously, the farther away the columns 
are from the aisle the less they interfere with moving 
cars in or out of their stalls, a detail of importance. 

It is now customary to build garages of 11 feet 
from floor to floor, whereas the figure used to be 
much larger; but even 11 feet is by no means the 
minimum height for passenger car garages. There 
are no cars built today and very few cars in use to- 
day with a height of 7% feet; in fact, there are few 
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cars today with a height of more than 6% feet. If 
7% feet is taken as the maximum dimension, it is 
only necessary to add the thickness of floor and 
beams plus whatever clearance is required for piping. 
It is rarely that this total will exceed 2% feet, which 
brings the height from floor to floor down to 10 feet. 

If the structure is more than one story high, some 
means of transportation between the floors is neces- 
sary unless the building is located on sloping ground, 
in which case it may be possible to have direct en- 
trances to the various floors. Generally speaking, 
ramps are preferable to elevators, although ramps 
are usually out of the question in very small build- 
ings and particularly in structures with one dimen- 
sion of much less than 60 feet, since such a building 
is narrower than the turning circles of some cars. 

Whether to use a ramp or elevators is a question 
of economy plus convenience. An elevator costs a 
certain sum to install and a certain sum to maintain. 
Having calculated the total charges incident to using 
an elevator, it remains to determine how many more 
(or less) cars may be stored with an elevator or ele- 
vators as compared with a ramp. Then estimate the 
probable total yearly income on these car spaces and 
see how it compares with the total cost of running 
the elevator. On the whole, a ramp is so much more 
convenient and satisfactory than an elevator that the 
modern tendency is to select the ramp without giv- 
ing the elevator any consideration at all. The ramp 
gives vastly quicker service, requires no operator, 
cannot break down, and involves no operating ex- 
penses, although if the building is only two stories 
high and the upper floor is devoted wholly or largely 
to repair work, the tendency is to use an.elevator 
because it takes up less area and is reasonably satis- 
factory considering the small number of cars to be 
transported to and from the second floor. For sim- 
ilar reasons elevators are still largely used in service 
stations, although as already said they have been 
almost entirely abandoned for ramps in the construc- 
tion of storage garages. If possible, the ramp grade 
should be limited to 15 per cent, although grades 
running up to 20 per cent may be used where cir- 
cumstances prevent the use of grades less steep. In 
fact the main reason for advising a 15 per cent limit 
is the prejudice that exists against steeper grades. 
A 20 per cent grade is perfectly safe, especially with 
four-wheel brakes. Ramps of many grades are in use. 

In laying out a multi-storied building, usually best 
results are obtained by first determining the ideal 
plan for a one-story structure. This plan is then 
followed for all floors, introducing ramps or ele- 
vators as required. Column locations should not 
be determined until after the most suitable one-story 
layout is decided upon, yet in calculating the number 
of cars per floor some allowance must be made for 
columns; hence it is often convenient to add a col- 
umn allowance of from 4 to 6 inches to the car front- 
age of 7 feet, whether to use 4 or 6 inches depending 
mainly on the height of the building. If columns 
of 1-foot section are to be employed, use 4 inches, 
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and for 1%-foot columns use 6 inches. In the latter 
case the frontage per car, including column allow- 
ance, becomes 7% feet. After the ideal one-story 
layout is obtained on this basis, columns may be 
introduced where required without changing the 
number of cars per row. This gives a successful plan. 

For the sake of space economy it is usually desir- 
able to use the same ramp location on all floors, 
that is, the ramps should be located like flights of 
stairs, one over another. The older method was to 
start the ramp at one corner of the building and 
allow it to run to the top in one unbroken sweep 
along the outer walls. This method is generally 
wasteful of area because of the space above and 
beneath the ramp that cannot be used for car storage. 
Inasmuch as the whole principle on which a garage 
is laid out is rectangular, curves are always wasteful 
of area and should not be used unless there is no 
alternative. In other words, ramps with few ex- 
ceptions should be straight and should be placed at 
right angles to the aisles. A width of 9 feet is ample 
for a straight ramp directly approached, but since 
most Tramps are approached from an aisle at right 
angles to the ramp, the width of the ramp should be 
two car spaces wide, or nearly so, and never less 
than 12 feet. If the ramp is to be wide enough to 
accommodate two cars going in opposite directions, 
it should not be much less than three car spaces 
wide. The ramp should have curbs about 8 or 9 
inches high, and the floor should have cross corruga- 
tions to give good traction to moving cars when wet. 

Before laying out the ramp it is necessary to de- 
termine whether a single roadway or a double road- 
way is required. An absolutely exact answer to this 
question cannot be given, but under average condi- 
tions of traffic in and out of the garage the dividing 
line is probably for a garage of about 300 cars. For 
buildings accommodating 300 cars or less a single- 
track ramp will usually be satisfactory, and larger 
buildings should have double-track ramps. In build- 
ings, with single-track ramps, provided the traffic is 
not too heavy (and it is not likely to be too heavy 
in a 300-car garage) little or no difficulty is expe- 
rienced by cars approaching from opposite direc- 
tions, mainly for the reason that the ascending car 
is in second or low gear and thus makes sufficient 
noise so that the operator of the descending car has 
ample warning. With a single-track ramp it is neces- 
sary to have points at which two cars may pass 
readily, and with a properly laid out ramp system 
this is secured by allowing the cars to pass in the 
aisles. Figure 16 illustrates a ramp layout for a 60- 
foot building. The use of a circular ramp is un- 
avoidable. A straight ramp along one side wall might 
be used instead, but it would not permit the storage 
of any more cars than indicated. The main portion 
of the building is wide enough for three rows of 
medium-sized cars instead of two rows as shown. 
Figure 17 shows a 65-foot building with a circular 
ramp. Right and left halves of this ramp are laid 
out on a 30-foot radius, inasmuch as a 30-foot radius 
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is sufficient for all but an occasional large car. Using 
the maximum radius of 32% feet cuts down the 
number of cars that can be stored in the floor area. 

Figures 16 and 17 illustrate about the only excep- 
tions to the statement that a straight ramp is pref- 
erable. In both these cases, straight ramps could be 
used, but no space or other advantages would be 
gained. On the other hand, these two circular ramps 
are not objectionably wasteful of area and may be 
employed to advantage in buildings of this size, dis- 
placing elevators. These ramps are practically contin- 
uous circles, so a width of 10 or 11 feet is sufficient. 

Figures 18 to 25 show Figures 5 to 12 equipped 
with ramps. It will be recalled that Figures 5 to 12 
are for one-story buildings without columns. So that 
an accurate comparison of these same layouts with 
ramps can be made, columns have simply been 
“squeezed” into Figures 18 to 25. This is incorrect, 
but it is pardonable for the sake of comparison. If 
there seems to be a sameness about these ramp de- 
signs it is explainable by saying that the designs fol- 
low the well established principles of planning con- 
venient, economical layouts. It is freely admitted 
that many other ramp arrangements might be used, 
but none with the same economy and convenience. 
In these plans, let it be emphasized, the floor patterns 
and the ramp locations are the same on all floors. 

Principles of layout demand that the ramp be 
fitted into the layout instead of building the layout 
around the ramp, and, furthermore, that the plan 
utilized be what would be considered an ideal layout 
for a one-story building. In other words, the proper 
way to develop a plan for a ramp garage is to make 
several layouts assuming that a one-story building 
is to be built on the plot under consideration, and 
then to install the ramps with as little change in these 
layouts as possible. After this has been done, the 
most attractive layout should be selected. And it 
was to illustrate the principle of using a one-story 
plan in a multi-storied building that Figures 18 to 
25 have the same general layout as Figures 5 to 12. 

Incidentally it should be noted that with some plots 
one or more layouts may exhaust all the possibilities, 
whereas with others there may be ten or even 20 
possible layouts, all of which should receive careful 
consideration. Figure 18 has a single-track ramp, 
which should be sufficient for a building of this area 
even if built five or six stories high. Figure 19 is 
shown with two ramps, one for up and the other for 
down travel, but a single ramp should suffice if the 
building is of less than four stories high, including 
the first floor but not including the basement. Ob- 
viously in determining whether a garage is large 
enough to require a double-track ramp, only the 
capacity above the first floor is of interest since cars 
going to the basement or the first floor do not add 
to the congestion of the upper ramps. In Figures 
18 to 25, after a car leaves one ramp it reaches the 
next ramp by driving along the aisles and through 
the passages connecting the aisles. These passages 
are shown as two-cars wide, an ample width even 
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where separate up and down ramps are used, since 
all the rest of the system is double-track. However, 
in actual operation there is no reason why the pas- 
sages may not be three cars wide except occasionally 
when extra storage space in the passage is required. 

There are a number of special ramp designs, some 
of which have merit and some of which have none. 
The Commodore-Biltmore Garage in New York, for 
example, has two flights of U-shaped ramps branch- 
ing from each side of the central aisle. This ramp 
design is highly ingenious, but it is wasteful of space, 
and the ramp designs shown herewith considerably 
exceed it in economy of car storage. In addition 
this design requires a building about 140 feet along 
one dimension... A garage in Boston has a circular 
ramp running up and down through its center with 
separate tracks for up and down travel. There is no 
criticism of this ramp from the driver’s standpoint, 
but it has a most serious shortcoming from the ga- 
rage owner’s point of view, since it occupies an enor- 
mous amount of good car storage space and thus 
greatly lessens his possible revenue. It 1s about typi- 
cal of what happens when a circular ramp is used. 

Some garages have even been built with contin- 
uously sloping floors, but it 1s questionable whether 
any of them will accommodate more cars than build- 
ings with conventional ramps, and there are some 
disadvantages. A structure with sloping floors is a 
special building which can never be used for any- 
thing but a garage, regardless of how conditions may 
change. Cars cannot be pushed conveniently by at- 
tendants, and it is understood that the sloping floor 
garage costs considerably more to build. This type 
of building has also received some criticism, in that 
any car standing in the aisle will run away in case 
the operator fails to set the hand brake. Another 
disadvantage is that ina building of less than extraor- 
dinary size all cars are in the traffic stream, and also 
it is a long distance from the top level to the street, — 
at least twice as long as in ramp garages, often more. 

A patented ramp design which has become very 
popular is shown in Figure 26. Rights to use this 
system are sold on a basis of so many cents per 
square foot of the total building area. A glance at 
this drawing shows that the building plan is cut in 
two halves, and that the floors in one half are placed 
half-way between the floors in the other half, with 
ramps connecting the half stories. This method of 
construction has the advantage that short ramps may 
be used. Due to the fact that short ramps may often 
be fitted into a layout more successfully than long 
ramps, there are numerous garage designs in which 
more cars may be accommodated with this ramp con- 
struction than with the usual straight ramp. All 
ramps should be built with open sides and should 
not be closed in to form tunnels. Obviously, a ramp 
with open sides is safer, since it gives the driver a 
view of the aisle which he is approaching.  Stair- 
ways are usually conveniently located in the space 
that would otherwise be occupied by one car. In 
some instances building laws require a little more 
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breadth for the stairway than one-car space attords, 
in which case if the stairway is placed adjacent to a 
column the width of the space occupied by the col- 
umn is also available, and almost invariably this 
space is sufficient for the requirements. When a 
passenger elevator is required, it may also be placed 
in the front half of a car space adjacent to the stair- 
way, the rear half being possibly used for a toilet. 
lf elevators are used for moving cars from floor 
to floor, the space required per elevator is usually 
about 10 by 20 feet, the dimensions of the elevator 
platform being somewhat less than this overall fig- 
ure. The number of elevators required depends on 
the amount of traffic, the height of the building, and 
the speed of the elevators. For a given building it 
is advisable to obtain the advice of some elevator 
manufacturer, although a rough figure is one ele- 
vator for every 100 to 150 cars. Since an elevator 
platform is about 5 feet longer than the average car, 
it must jut out into the aisle 5 feet when placed 
alongside a row of cars, and yet to place it elsewhere 
usually complicates the problem further. Referring 
to Figures 18 and 19, fair results may be secured by 
locating the elevator at the points marked E. Ina 
long and narrow building, the best location for the 
elevator is usually in one corner, as in Figure 16, 
which forces the removal of three or four cars, im- 
mediately in front of it to secure an approach. 

So far the discussion has been devoted entirely to 
garages, and so it remains to consider now the lay- 
out of repair shops, show rooms, stores and offices 
in connection with garages. For brevity all these 
features will be considered together. The first step 
is to determine how much area must be allotted to 
each. This is most readily done by answering these 
questions: (1) How many cars in show room; (2) 
How many desks in general offices? (3) How many 
private offices? (4) What lavatory facilities for 
show rooms and offices? (5) How much counter 
and shelf space for accessory sales? (6) How much 
shelf and bin space in accessory stock room? (7) 
How much shelf and bin space in parts department ? 
(8) How much space in tool room? (9) How many 
cars in shop? (10) How many cars in quick service 
department? (11) How many cars in new car de- 
partment? (12) How many cars in used car de- 
partment? (13) Ditto for all other departments. 
(14) What machine tool equipment must be pro- 
vided for? What wash rack capacity is required? 
Very few buildings will have all of these depart- 
ments. The majority of buildings will be limited to 
a show room, offices, accessory and parts depart- 
ments, repair departments and car storage. The 
last need not necessarily be public storage, for it 
may be the total of cars that must be housed in con- 
nection with a general sales and service business. 

Insofar as possible, each department should be 
laid out to occupy an unbroken rectangle,—bays and 
alcoves should be avoided, for usually they repre- 
sent waste space. Approximately 250 square feet 
should be allotted to each car in the show room, 175 
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square feet for each car on storage, and about 225 
square feet for each car in the shop; but these fig- 
ures do not include space for rooms adjacent to the 
shop, such as those intended for the parts, tools, etc. 

Having calculated the approximate size of the 
building, it remains to arrange the details of the 
layout. There are so many possible plans that it is 
out of the question in the brief space remaining to 
do more than give the general idea of how the lay- 
out should be worked out. Figure 27, for example, 
shows show room, accessory store, garage and shop 
layout for a corner plot 50 by 100. Note that the 
plan divides into three rectangles consisting of sales, 
service and garage. A series of sliding doors sep- 
arates the shop from the garage. A feature of the 
shop layout is that the cars in the shop may be moved 
directly in or out of the spaces which they occupy 
without any maneuvering. Cars adjacent to the shop, 
if in the way, are easily moved, although during the 
day these spaces are likely to be vacant. Figure 28 
illustrates a layout for an inside plot 60 by 160. 
There is no accessory store in this layout. Three 
rows of medium-sized cars may be accommodated 
instead of two rows as shown. The car entrance to 
the left of the office should be open, with the garage 
doors at the rear of the space so that light and air 
may reach the rooms on this side of the building. If 
this particular plot is on a corner, the cars may be 
ranged in four cross-wise rows with two garage en- 
trances on the side street. Figure 29 shows one of 
the numerous layouts that can be used on a 100 by 
100 foot plot. At first glance the shop may appear 
to be inaccessibly located, but the cars adjacent to 
the shop should either be cars undergoing minor re- 
pairs, in other words, cars that are coming and going 
frequently, or if this space is devoted to car storage 
the cars in this row should be cars that are always 
out in the daytime,—that is, during normal shop 
working hours. These few plans should serve to 
illustrate the method, since lack of space prevents 
the discussion of more plans, interesting as they are. 

The design of a truck garage is no different from 
that of a passenger car garage excepting that the 
sizes of the units are larger. For convenience, it 
may be assumed that there are three sizes of trucks: 
(1) delivery cars, the same size as passenger cars, 
6 by 15 feet; (2) medium-sized trucks, 644 by 20 
feet; and (3) large trucks, 7 by 22 to 25 feet. In 
locating columns it is necessary to know approx- 
imately what percentage of each will make up the 
total, although where this is unknown good results 
may be secured by making the breadth of the garage 
section from 60 to 65 feet for two rows of trucks 
and 75 to 85 feet for three rows of trucks. At the 
same time it is advisable to place the columns 26 or 
27 feet apart along the aisle, for if this is done, a 
bay will accommodate either four delivery cars or 
three large trucks. For trucks, ramps and passages 
about 16 feet wide should be sufficient. while an 
elevator platform for trucks should be about 10 by 
25 feet. Practically all trucks will turn in a circle 
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of 70 feet. For most trucks, headroom of 10 feet 
is ample, although a few require 11 or 12 feet. A 
good way to solve this difficulty is to make the head- 
room on the first floor 12 feet, and 10 feet above. 

Architects are often puzzled as to the number and 
location of wash racks as well as to the details of 
their construction, and this is not surprising, for it 
really requires an experienced garage operator to 
solve these problems. Generally speaking, the loca- 
tion of the wash racks depends on the character of 
the business. If in the garage under consideration 
it is likely that washing service will be included in 
the rental charge for nearly all car spaces, it is desir- 
able to have at least one wash rack per floor for the 
sake of convenience. In such a garage it is custom- 
ary to wash cars every day or nearly every day that 
they are in use, the washing being done at night. 

In garages where washing is charged for sepa- 
rately, cars will be washed less frequently,—from 
once a week to once a month, depending on the char- 
acter of the trade. In this case a wash rack may be 
placed on each floor, although in such garages there 
is a tendency to perform all the washing operations 
at one point, usually with the installation of so-called 
“auto-laundry” equipment. There are numerous 
manufacturers of this equipment; the details of the 
installations vary considerably, but in principle at 
least all modern auto laundries have at least four 
“stations” through which the cars pass progressively. 
At Station 1 interiors are cleaned with brooms, com- 
pressed air, vacuum, or combinations of these; at 
Station 2 the running gear is cleaned by water de- 
livered at such velocity that it knocks the mud off 
without the need for much brush or sponge work; 
at Station 3 the body is washed off with a fine spray 
and sponges; at Station 4 the body is wiped dry, 
water being blown out of crevices by compressed air. 
The metal is polished at either Station 1 or 4. The 
four stations are strung out in single file so that 
the car may be rolled from one to the other. 

Greasing racks have become popular in recent 
years, their sole purpose being to elevate the car so 
that a mechanic may walk under the car and thus 
grease it with maximum convenience. This is usually 
done by running the car onto rails, Tf possible it is 
preferable to have the rails set flush with the floor 
while the floor of the greasing pit is depressed about 
4 feet. If this is done, no space is wasted in ap- 
proaches, and the grease rack may be comfortably 
placed in the space occupied by two cars. If elevated 
rails are used with a flush floor, sloping rails must 
be used for the approach, and these take up space and 
obviously prevent installing a grease rack in a single 
row of cars, although there is room to install slop- 
ing rails in a double row of cars. If all rows are 
single rows, and depressing the grease pit floor is 
objectionable, an alternative arrangement is to buy 
a grease rack with rails that are raised by power. 
Thus the rails are at floor level when the car is driven 
on, and after the car is in place the rails are raised 
vertically 3 or 4 feet. There are several such devices. 
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Architecture and Decoration of Automobile Show Rooms 


By WILLIAM F. WHARTON 


HE making and selling of automobiles have 

rapidly grown to be one of the foremost in- 

dustries of America; it is likewise one of the 
most spectacular. Within a comparatively few years 
the automobile industry has leaped to the front in a 
manner nothing short of amazing. Its effects are 
felt and seen in every direction. From the con- 
gested traffic in the streets of our cities to the pages 
of every magazine and newspaper we pick up, we 
are constantly reminded that we live in the “Age 
of the Automobile.” One of the most conspicuous 
details attending this development is the creation of 
the display rooms maintained by manufacturers 
where the latest models of every type of motor are 
displayed in a manner becoming their importance and 
prestige. These show rooms, almost without excep- 
tion, bear witness to a determination on the part of 
the makers to hold up their end of the many-sided 
spectacle by displaying their creations in an environ- 
ment carefully devised to appeal to the eye and to 
win the interest as well as the approval of the most 
exacting customers. Even in the smaller cities and 
larger towns, the automobile show rooms present a 
spacious air of distinction that marks their presence 
and their purpose so unmistakably that the most 
casual passer-by cannot fail to be impressed. In 
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the larger cities, the architecture and decoration of 
show rooms have been carried much further, and 
their designing and equipment have become signif- 
icant and highly specialized fields of architectural 
and decorative endeavor by well known designers. 

The keen rivalry in creating automobile show 
rooms that shall be imposing from their sizes and 
their fitness for the adequate display of the cars, and 
inviting to the eye of the prospective purchaser at 
the same time, is a peculiarly American expression. 
Of course the maintaining of these splendid exhibi- 
tion places is all part and parcel of a carefully built- 
up system of advertising and salesmanship, and their 
effect upon patrons has been duly considered. The 
expenditure of the large sums involved cannot by 
any means be set down to mere vainglorious 
“swank.” It is natural, therefore, that the direction 
of this movement and the expense which it involves 
should be subjected to close scrutiny, and watched 
in every detail with more than usual interest. It is 
natural, too, in the absence of any considerable body 
of long established precedent or experience, that the 
pioneers should not always tread with the assured 
confidence of those who know exactly where they 
are going and just how to get there. Some of the 
efforts have necessarily been a trifle tentative and 
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experimental; some, too, have been distinctly hap- 
pier than others in their conception and in the 
finished results. Many display rooms are excellent. 

The one aim apparently common to all who have 
embarked upon the broad program of embellishing 
their show rooms has been to invest them, as far as 
possible, with an air of luxury and leisurely detach- 
ment from any insistent suggestion of mere commer- 
cialism. The patrons, who presumably are accus- 
tomed to and appreciative of luxury, and who are 
looking with fastidious eyes at the qualities of the 
cars before them, are to be welcomed amid con- 
genial surroundings. They are to be entertained,—~ 
not hurried,—in their inspection. The technicalities 
and formalities of sale and purchase are not to be 
over-emphasized by an obtrusive array of desks, 
typewriters, filing cabinets and other office para- 
phernalia. The whole conception is, of course, ad- 
mirable. It is only in working out the many minor 
details of the scheme that questions arise over the 
best and most direct way to get at the results pro- 
posed. The whole conception has also about it a 
good deal of originality. It is much easier, how- 
ever, to be fairly original in roughing out the foun- 
dations of a scheme or the large masses of a com- 
position than it is in following all the details to their 


Packard Motor Car Co. Show Room, Chicago : ; : ; , 
E. E. Roberts, Architect ultimate finish. The sea, in this particular case, be- 
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ing more or less uncharted, we cannot do better than 
to compare the results achieved in different show 
rooms and thus arrive at a clearer grasp of the prob- 
lem along with a rational appraisal of features to be 
either commended or avoided in designing such rooms. 

In announcing the opening of its new building on 
East 57th Street, New York, the Cadillac Corpora- 
tion declares that the structure (Plate 60, page 309) 
“was conceived and executed not as an example of 
fine architecture, but as a background for fine auto- 
mobiles.” This, in its opinion, is the keynote to the 
whole situation. Architecturally speaking, the build- 
ing has had every consideration lavished upon it. A 
rectangular entrance hall, undisturbed by show win- 
dow complications; an arched central hall, where the 
cars are chiefly displayed; and a vaulted rear hall, 
adorned at its far end by a painting of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Riviera seen from Monte Carlo,— 
these are the outstanding features of the composi- 
tion, ‘The materials employed throughout, the finish 
of the walls and ceiling, the wrought iron and gilt 
lighting fixtures, and the richly elegant movable ap- 
pointments all conduce to the distinguished luxury 
of the ensemble. This part of the general concep- 
tion has been extremely well brought to fulfillment. 
To quote again the corporation’s announcement, “‘this 
building is a permanent salon designed for the pres- 
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entation of custom-built automobiles in the setting 
and atmosphere of a gallery.” That is exactly what 
this carefully studied automobile show room is,—a 
gallery. But just here a question arises regarding 
the fundamental appropriateness in the method of 
working out the entire scheme. Admitting the three 
chief premises that in a gallery, which is to serve as 
a background for the display of automobiles, there 
should be (1) an air of luxurious welcome for 
patrons ; (2) adequate display facilities for the cars; 
and (3) the suppression of obtrusive commercial ap- 
pointments, no exception can be taken to the ap- 
pointments of this sumptuous gallery,—as a gallery. 
The announcement continues : ‘‘Here visitors may ob- 
serve the newest creations of the master body-build- 
ers in surroundings of the character to which they 
are accustomed in viewing other works of art.’’ But 
there is just the crux. The automobile is distinctly 
an out of doors creation of the manufacturers’ art 
and is normally seen out of doors. It is scarcely 
feasible, to be sure, to create a luxurious show room 
out of doors, and this difficulty has no doubt been 
duly appreciated by architects and designers who 
have realized the impracticability of creating even 
the semblance of an out-of-door setting for cars 
which would not appear unduly artificial and the- 
atrical as well as not be extremely costly. They have 
probably decided that the best which can be done is 
to create a dignified, tasteful setting, planned upon an 
appropriate scale, to emphasize a car’s excellence. 

Several of the other show rooms illustrated here 
suggest danger in arranging their appointments. The 
fault of over-elaboration, in cases of this sort, is 
very easy to fall into, and the temptations are many. 
Those responsible for many of the show rooms have 
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doubtless found it exceedingly difficult to steer a 
safe course between “too little’ and “too much.” 
One of the show rooms that seems to be of appro- 
priate luxury, to possess adequate display space, and 
to present absence of too-apparent office fittings, is 
the Hollywood gallery of the Star Motor Car Co. 
(page 307), and yet there is nothing to suggest that 
the automobiles have been wrested from their natural 
setting and transformed, for the time being into 
drawing room furniture or museum exhibts. Another 
Hollywood show room, that of the Franklin Motor 
Company, displays the same spirit of consistency in 
its equipment. There is a tapestry on the wall, it is 
true, but the main part of the floor is left to the 
automobiles without any incidents to detract from 
their prime importance. The Studebaker show 
rooms at Lakewood, O. and San Diego; the Peer- 
less show room in New York; the Packard show 
room in Detroit; and various others might be men- 
tioned where all requirements of sumptuous taste 
have been complied with, and yet one feels that the 
outdoor nature of the automobile has not been un- 
necessarily compromised by inconsistency of asso- 
ciation. Their designing is probably typical of the best. 
That this latest development of the automobile 
show room into a spacious and beautifully appointed 
gallery, different by far from a garage, is matter 
for sincere commendation few of course will dis- 
pute, but in making this advance it is not safe to 
shut our eyes to the inherent nature of the wares 
displayed or to the importance of maintaining in the 
setting a character which will accord with that of 
the article itself. It is an instance in which good taste 
counts for much, taste not only in actual designing 
but also in choosing the character of the setting. 
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tion views of walls, 
etc., together with 
model specifications 


The McCray with 
Mechanical or Electrical 
Refrigeration 
McCray refrigerators, both regular and 
built-to-order, may be used with any 
type of mechanical or electrical refrig- 
eration. All models are ready for im- 
mediate installation of the cooling unit. 
‘Pure Corkboard Insulation, covered with 
heavy, waterproof and odorless insulating 
sheathing, hermetically sealed with hot 
hydrolene cement, is used in all McCray 
refrigerators, providing an air-tight en- 
closure which means efficiency and 

economy in operation. 


are glad to coop- 
erate with archi- 
tects in designing 
special equipment 
for individual needs. 


Send now for this 
new portfolio and 
the latest catalogs 
showing the many 
stock models of Mc- 
Cray refrigerators 
for every purpose. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR SALES CORPORATION, 764 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 
Salesrooms in All Principal (ities {See Telephone Directory} 
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The Republic Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
G, M. Musick, Architect 
The Dutton & Kendall Co., 
Contractors. 
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Me continual ise of KAWNEER SOLID 


COPPER STORE FRONT CONSTUC- 
TION in the finest buildings, marks it 
as a tried and proven product. 

Send for informative literature. 


Sere 
| Kawneer | 
StrorE FRONTS 


Kawneer 


COM PANY 


NILES, MICH. 


Branch Offices and Sales Agencies in 128 Cities 


RICHLY toned floors of “U.S.” Tile mirror all the 
subtle fascination of color variance found in rare mar- 
bles. In appearance they present that solidity which 
the floor, asa base, must possess, and without attract- 
ing undue attention fill out the scheme of decora- 
tive completeness. “U.S.” Tile combines every 
requisite for satisfactory flooring service. A durabil- 


LIS DECREE. ee ee 


asd in acai 


~An eff ctive combination of “U.S.” Tile types T-77, T-38, T-52 


ity that approaches permanency, noiseless, resilient 
comfort, and minimum maintenance cost. “U.S.” 
Tile is another outstanding product of the world’s 
largest rubber manufacturer, makers of fine floors of 
rubber since 1897. You will find our latest architect- 
ural catalog, in full colors, a valuable reference record 
for your files. May we send this catalog to you? 
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cA popular design in 
a new and better form 


Syenite Polished has the effective Syenite design 
which, because of its irregularity lends itself for 
use in buildings of any style of architecture. This 
new glass for doors, partitions, et¢., has the smooth 
side ground to a plate glass finish and permits an 
equal distribution of light with a soft and 
pleasing effect. 


When you want a glass effective for its purpose, 
and one that will not look “foreign” to the general 
scheme of the building, specify “Syenite Polished.” 
The fact that you can have the same glass plain 


ot wired gives you uniformity and beauty when 
the best is desired. 


A sample will be gladly sent to you 
upon request 


Me Spe c ify 
MISSISSIPPI 


MISSISSIPPI GLASS COMPANY 
220 Fifth Avenue New York 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Syenite Polished 
Sizes up to 56” wide 
and 120” long. 
Thickness about 4 of 


an inch, 
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right, warm tints of Romany 


Rainbow Tiles give a lasting 
impression otf your host’s discrimi- 
nating taste. 


UNITED STATES QUARRY TILE CO. 
PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 


yah) This isa Romany Rainbow Tile, reproduced 

key age in its exact colors from the original. The 

a Sas Bien a ten are = he colors in any shipment range from dark russet 
= —<— : through the tans to a delicate green and when 


. laid present a medley of golden shades, 


eS ~ ~ ~ “Bisa, 2 
~~ 
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ROMANY QUARRY TILES 


are an American product 


Romany Red 
Quarry Tiles 


: 


ab eS Se 
Romany Grey 
Quarry Tiles 


rer mene - 


Romany Brown 


Quarry Tiles 
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Reinforcing ~ 
Faster and More 


To get the accurate steel setting required in ribbed-slab 
construction, some contractors have to slow up setting 
operations, 


But those who use Kalman Rib Chairs find that the accur- 
ate setting of reinforcing bars is a fast and easy job. 


Kalman Rib Chairs are made to fit the ribs for which they 
are intended. Because of this, they can be quickly placed in 
position. All the steel setter has to do is drop the bars into 
these chairs. They hold the bars in the exact position speci- 
fied. And they do not interfere with the flow of concrete. 


If you would like to see for yourself how Kalman Rib 
Chairs can make accurate Setting faster, mail us your 
name and address. We wili send you a sample without 
obligating you in any way. 


KALMAN STEEL COMPANY, 1462 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


FOR BUILDINGS 
Corrugated Bars 
Column Spirals 
Slab Spacers 
Beam Bolsters 
High Chairs 
Screed Chairs 
Sleeper Anchors 
Inserts 


RemovableSteel Tile 
|| Permanent Steel Tile 
Column Forms 
Wire Fabric 

Metal Lath 


Plants or Offices at 


FOR ROADS e 
Corrugated Bars Chicago New York Cleveland Buffalo Detroit Boston Baltimore 
Wire Fabric Pittsburgh Syracuse Milwaukee Philadelphia St. Louis St. Paul 
Bar Supports KansasCity Columbus Atlanta Dayton Minneapolis Youngstown 
| 


Center Strip 
Expansion Joint | 
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hat Ancient, 
Weathered Effect. 


Much of the charm of the old English cot- 
tage, the Tudor mansion and the domestic 
French type is directly traceable to the 
masonty mortar joint. The illustration 
shows a typical “antique” joint unevenly 
raked with a rough-edged tool to an aver- 
age depth of about a quarter of an inch. 
Laid in BRIXMENT mortar, such joints 
retain always their original form and effect. 
For BRIXMENT mortar will not pop, scale 
or crumble and its own warm, natural color 
blends softly with the brick. Unusually 
strong, invariabiy uniform, permanently 
beautiful. Architects’ handbook on request. 


LOUISVILLE CEMENT CO., Incorporaied, General Offices: LOUISVILLE, KY. 


BRIXMENT 
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Cross-sectional sample 

of COMPOUND con- 

struction, showing 

3/16 inch sawn veneer 

tongue-and-grooved to 
core 
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COMPOUND Doors, still standing in perfect 
condition in many structures over a quarter- 
century old, bear silent witness that key- 
veneered construction endures. 


It is not alone the extra thick sawn veneers, 
nor the doubled gluing area that gives Com- 
pound Doors record long life. It is the increase 
in shearing resistance which a tongue-and- 
groove joint has over an ordinary flat union 
which makes the bond permanent under all 
conditions. 


In 30 years, Compound’s makers have developed a 
volume and a method that have brought the cost of these 
remarkable doors close to that of ordinary doors. Actual 
figures given on request. 


Compound 


KEY - VENEERED 


The Door with the 
Exclusive Key-Veneered 
Construction 


Hotel Chateau Frontenac, Quebec’s historic 
hostelry, recently rebuilt. 
Compound Doors Again Specified 


Against Linves 


THE COMPOUND & 


DOORS 
_ AMERICA’S OVMEDEEISEE 


ST. JOSEPH 
VEIN EER ae 
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PYRO 


First Buildings of the 
in pene a Presbyterian 


Medical Center cee ] 
New York City ; 
Pyrono Doors Specified ) 
Throughout | , : 
= HL 
ent on " " wi : SEE 
ree i 
: ‘, iy 
IF § | ey ee puunl } 
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The Wood Veneered Door Wyeth koe | 
— ae | Hai ile 
with the ow OR a Hil TT EL i; 
{ae ai + (|) Hi 
Fireproof Core fe Ep Wil Haiete CURE a 
te ii ‘| 
7 i eee ay | | 
NOTE — Compound Doors and gh wal Me seed ab Trae 
Pyrono Doors are not the same, ae 18 ie ane ou 
but are two separate and distinct If = te: fae ; 
types of Bouts eater: special pm ae. - ~ Mec Mie 
unctions ae es eX in 


’ — LN en oe i fi ; shed 
Mr. JAMES GAMBLE ROGERS, Architect ~ MARC EIDLITZ & SONS, Ge ae Contractors 


Against Fire! 


In New York’s newest skyscraper hospital, a project 
that has been one of the city’s cherished dreams for 
years—the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center — 
PYRONO Doors have been accepted by the architects 
as meeting all requirements. This is striking recognition, 
not only of PYRONO’S dependability under all con- 


ditions, but of its value as a decorative element. 


PYRONO meets the need of the architect who must 
build for safety without sacrificing beauty or depend- 
ability. Asbestos sheathing, mechanically bonded be- 
tween the handsome wood veneer and sturdy core, 
gives him free rein in utilizing natural wood grains in 
his decorative scheme. And PYRONO is easily fitted 
even if the jamb is out of plumb. 


Further data gladly given. Write us. 


ARK 7 SS 


REGISTERED 


ASBESTOS-INTERLINED 


e DOORS 
PYRONO DOOR CO. 


MICHIGAN 
Dee OVLOZR SWSPSTEMECREE: TASILIATIAS Sa TS 


“The Pyramids Are 


Permanent Too” 
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Beauty and the Best ! 


In the harsh light of noonday, in the vague 
sheen of gloaming, the beauty that lies in your 
creations is revealed. In one mood we seek the 
sternness of utter reality, in another the illusion- 
ing of mystic shadows. Perhaps it is the latter 
that beguiles the most, since in it is the relief 
from failure and the charm of imagined per- 
fection. @Yet it need not be so! If your pat- 
terns and designs are wrought imperishably they 
will never need a softening shade. In all things, 
but especially in plaster, loveliness fades when 
the surface is despoiled by cracks and fissures 
and checks. QDon’t let beauty depart from 


your structures. Preserve the wall textures that 


are so great a part of present-day decorative 
schemes. QSykes Metal Lath is a plaster base 
that insures a permanently unbroken wall. 
There is a style for every need. Trough, Cup 
and Diamond Mesh are suitable for every phase 
of stucco and plaster work; and such accessories 
as Kornerite, Corner Bead, Base Bead, etc., carry 
into the troublesome corners the perfection of 
broad surfaces. Q@Many architects have found 
in Skyes (Metal) Coal Doors and Basement 
Windows an escape from the unsightliness of 
their perishable wooden counterparts. QSykes 
Metal Lath insures your artistry of immor- 
tality. 


SYneS METAL LATH 


THE SYKES METAL LATH COMPANY, 604 WALNUT STREET, NILES, OHIO 
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NOW available 


A new addition to the GF line of steel joists 


Ebar JOISTS 


all a Occupancy Buildings 


GF “T”’-bar Joists are the very best type of Bar Joists 
available, embodying many important advantages. 
The wide top chord stiffens the bar against buckling 
strains. Double truss formation at the end strength- 
ens the joist at the most critical point. The 
underslung design of the bearing gives maximum 
head room under the supporting girders. 


Note also that the web members are one continu- 
ous piece, thus directly transmitting stresses. Parti- 
cular attention is paid to welding so as to insure 
positive connection. The open web permits the 
passing of any number of pipes or conduits in 
any direction. 


You get fireproofness, soundproofness and light 
weight—you getsimplicity of construction and speed 
of erection—you get economy—when you build 
with GF “T”’-bar Joists. Write for further details. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Fig 1—GF “T”’ Bar Joist Fig. 6—S, ring Lath Cli = 
bearinginmasonrysupport. for attac ing top rib lat YOUNGSTOWN 7 OHIO 


Fig. 2—GF “T” Bar Joist #0 joist. 


bearing on structural Steel Fig. 7.—Tie wires for at- 


Manufacturers of a complete line of Firesafe Building Produéts 


support. taching ceiling lath to joists. Also Waterproofing and Preservative Produéts 
Fig. 3—Standard wall (ops x _— 
at Fig. 8.—Bridging. _ -« 


Fig. 4—Plate clip for con- Fig. 9—A typical GF “T”’ 
necling the joist to Strudt- Bar Joist and Rib Lath _— 
ural bearing. assembly, _ 


Fig. s—Bottom chord exten- 
sion piece. 


sist 10 and 11—Screed 


GF “IT BAR: 
SHLAA, | [eyaoae 
Note wide top chord and double 


reinforcements at ends. 
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INSULATED WIRES AND 
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‘They didn’t need wires in the days 


of the magic lantern 


An acetylene tank gave all the light that the magic 
lantern wizard needed. And a few kerosene lamps 
furnished enough light for the audience to find 
their seats. 


Contrast this with the beautiful interiors of our 
present day motion picture theatres. 


Electricity has revolutionized the amusements of 
the theatre and offered the architect a means of 
obtaining lighting effects that were undreamed of 
fifty vears ago. The specifying of wires and 
cables in a theatre has assumed its rightful im- 
portance. 


When Walter W. 
Ahlschlager de- 
signed the new 
Roxy Theatre he 
planned an ade- 


tas ot ag 
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Anether Atlantic installation, dit! 1! plettetetes 

The Roxy Theatre, New York. 1] ! | | 

Walter Ww. Ahischlager, 

Architect; Harry Alexander, 

inc., Electrical Contractor. 


Hy Mt 


quate system of wiring circuits, and then as- 
sured their long life by specifying Dolphin grade 
Atlantic Wires. 


All three grades of Atlantic Wires and Cables— 
“Neptune,” “Dolphin,” and “Triton”—-have long 
played an important part in the specifications of 
many prominent architects. For more than a 
quarter century they have been demonstrating 
their high dielectic strength, and the value of the 
finest insulation, by their long life under severe 
working conditions. 


Samples and a complete set of specifications will 
be sent to architects or engineers on request. 


ATLANTIC 
INSULATED WIRE 
& CABLE Co., 
Rome, New York 


Neptune—30% Hevea Rubber 
Compound 

Triton—Intermediate 25% 
Rubber Compound 

Dolphin—National Electric 
Code Standard Compound 


‘*The Insulation is cured before Vulcanization’’ 
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... Business Needs Signs! 


Since business insists on hanging out its 
Shingles, how can the architect protect his 
handiwork from defacement? Only by includ- 
ing specifications for artistic and harmonious 
signs in the original plan. 


The Flexlume Corporation, world’s largest 
manufacturers of electric signs, have prepared in 
collaboration with The Architectural Forum, a 
monograph on “Signs and Inscriptions in Archi- 
tecture.” This contains suggestions for correct 
architectural lettering, inspired by the seven im- 
portant periods of architecture. It may be used in 
designing signs and inscriptions for modern com- 
mercial and institutional buildings. This brochure 
is illustrated with many drawings and photographs. 


A copy, together with details of the Flexlume 
Service to Architects, will be gladly sent you 
on request. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


If you do not already 7. 
possess a copy of this 1421 Military Road, Buffalo, Nes 
valuable booklet, ask Flexlume Offices In All Principal Cities 


us to send you one. 


or 
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XLUME 


bith xel UME EL PGC TRIG + DISPLAY 
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The Aeolian Building 


Providing Bond for 
Foundation Waterproofing 


The concrete foundations of the Aeolian Building 
were prepared for bond with Bonding Con-Tex. Read 
what the President of the Structural Waterproofing 
Company says about the results secured. 


“As you know, we used this material in connection 
with waterproofing the walls of the cellar and sub- 
cellar of the Aeolian Building now under construction 
at 54th Street and Fifth Avenue, ... 


“All the aggregate was exposed and an exceptionally 
rough surface was left for us to apply our waterproof- 
ing. The bond which we have attained has been 
perfect from floor to ceiling and we are indeed glad to 
be able to recommend your Con-Tex, in connection 
WARREN & WETMORE, Architects with the bonding of waterproofing.” 


JAMES BAIRD, General Contractor 


Yours very truly, 
STRUCTURAL WATERPROOFING Co; INC 


Contractor for Foundation Waterproofing Structural Waterproofing Company, Inc. 


(Signed) Joseph Rose, President. 


Do not confuse Con-Tex with! bonding paints and the like. Con-Tex is 
a quick-drying liquid, applied to forms or in certain uses to the surface of 
fresh-laid concrete. It prevents the setting of the cement in the surface 
to a predetermined depth. After the interior of the concrete mass has 
hardened in the normal manner this unset surface is readily removed by 
brushing, exposing a rough and clean surface for bond. 


Send for Booklet on Bonding 


THE CONCRETE SURFACE CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Distributors in all Principal cities. In Canada—The Raines Co., Montreal 


LICENSED UNDER PATENT RIGHTS OF NATHAN C. JOHNSON IN THE U.S. AND ABROAD—~—__| 
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Steinway 
For eighty years Steinway Pianos Weber, 


has bee famous in have held undisputed leadership 
t One in the world of music. Supreme, 
music a value’ on ica. unchallenged and unchallengable. 


For More than 
Music World has . 
Used the Mellow, 


“my mil pal ee BT Vining t ers 
I rail | ae it 


A name tha 


Four Acres Bloxonend in This Service 


HREE famous piano makers—Brambach, Steinway, Weber—with 254 years com- 
bined manufacturing experience, are large and enthusiastic users of BLOXONEND 
FLOORING. So are hundreds of leading concerns in other industries where factory 
floors must remain smooth under hard usage. 60% of all users are repeat customers, 


Extremely long life with no maintenance An investment that will pay your indus- 
—comfortable resilience—lasting smooth- trial client big dividends because _ it 
ness—BLOXONEND alone gives all of speeds up trucking, eliminates Floor 
these advantages. Furnished in thick Repairs, and affords a clean, comfortable 
(2% in.) strips 8 ft. long, the tough end working surface for employees. See 
grain forms the wearing surface. Lays Sweet’s or write nearest office for 
smooth—stays smooth. Architectural Specifications. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
501 Fifth Avenue 1900 Euclid Avenue 
CHICAGO 
332 So. Michigan Ave. SAN FRANCISCO 


639 Howard Street 


910 Broad Exchange sf pays WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Building Spare, Insurance Building 
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Hi | G GIN S STEEL ENCASEMENT WITH 


_ DrawingBoard& “G san i En 
Library Paste 


April, 1927 


we 


1, THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE FIRE-RESISTING MEDIUM. 
2. POSITIVE PROTECTION AGAINST CORROSION. 
; 3. REDUCTION IN DEAD LOAD, ALLOWING THE USE 
‘ . OF A LIGHTER STRUCTURAL STEEL FLOOR SYSTEM 
é > J rr ed ad ‘ ’ 
t N new water well jars as LIGHTER COLUMN SECTIONS, AND SMALLER FOUN. 
well as in the standard DATIONS, 
\ plain jars. 4, RAPIDITY OF CONSTRUCTION, 
3 Thes nee ep 5. INCREASED STRENGTH AS DETERMINED BY TESTS 
‘ Pee ECV CL A CAG Var Iars RECENTLY COMPLETED AT OHIO STATE UNIVER. 
: with their convenient water SITY. 
4 wells and brushes, make it pos- DRPERMATEN CT! 
‘ sible for you to work up this 


paste to exactly the consistency 


¢ : t Secure these advantages for your 
you wish, to spread it speedily 


Ta 
baa 

_~ 
- | ed a 


; : clients by ‘specifying ‘‘Gunite”’ 

ai over your drawing paper be- J ygoP BALE 4 

iS ; fore you fasten it down to the THE “CEMENT-GUN” IS NOT RESTRICTED IN USE. IT 
any : board. This entirely eliminates MAY BE PURCHASED AND USED BY ANYONE, 

sess t , r 

a eA i the older, slower and messy OUR CONTRACT DEPARTMENT WILL ALSO GIVE 
Crh ee hod of l x th t 

hiss ; method of applying the paste YOU ESTIMATES ON STEEL ENCASEMENT OR OTHER 
ite : with the hands. “CEMENT-GUN” WORK. 

i rae vi A rs < * 

é x aay ' Higgins’ Drawing Board and Library 


Paste keeps the paper permanently 

FLAT onthe board. Wet, inked areas 

ik on the paper cannot stretch, warp or 
i wrinkle it. There’s alwaysa smooth, 

even working surface, without lump | 

or blemish because of the uniform 

consistency and even drying qualities 

of the paste. It is guaranteed against : 

warping and wrinkling, or discolor- : 

ing the paper either before or after ’ 

the inks are applied. 


SAWS Agent» 
Feel 


CEMENT-GUN COMPANY, Inc. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Water well jars (with brush) in 5 and 
8 oz. sizes; screw-capped jars for those 
who prefer, in 3, 6, 14 and 32 oz. 
capacities, 


At All Reliable Dealers 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


Z 271 NINTH STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Portland 
CEMENT 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CLINCHFIELD 
PENN-ALLEN 
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Pennsylvania - Dixie Cement Corp’n 
131 East 46th St., New York City 


New York Chattanooga Nazareth 


Te Offices, sales representatives and dealers 
PT ne anette ces 3 
Pp VINS a 6g, MANUME: throughout the East and South 
.y 
ee ¥ 
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DOOK- DEPARTMENT 


The Spanish House in America 


A Review by MARGARET NORRIS 


HE salient message of every type of architecture 

is essentially its reaction to climate,—this plus the 
exigencies of the times which must be met at a 
particular era. Thus it was the primitive impulse to 
build an artificial shelter from the sun that developed 
those peculiar qualities of Mediterranean architecture 
which characterize the mod- 
ern house. The Spanish 
peninsula was among the 
last of the Mediterranean 
lands to fall before the 
Roman conquerors. Hence 
its architecture is essentially 
of Roman origin, round- 
arched and rhythmic. Rome 
by this time was heir to the 
art of the ages, acquired 
from classic Greece and an- 
cient Etruria, and to this 
Spain herself added by later 
foreign achievement,—first a 
wealth of Moorish culture, 
which came with the conquest 
of Granada, and later new 
world influence with the 
planting of the Spanish flag 
in Peru and Mexico. Hence the type of house which 
has emerged from the vicissitudes of Spanish history 
offers a variety of architecture matched by that of no 
other country in Europe,—“sun-loving” or “sun-begot- 
ten” is the adjective which best describes it. In every 
aspect it is adapted to life in a sunny land. The patio, 
which is the nucleus of the Spanish house, wherever it 
is found, is a shaded retreat deep within the house, yet 
open to the air and light. Small, barred windows tem- 
per the brilliance of the light which shines through them; 
parti-colored tiled roofs reflect it with the dazzling beauty 
of the rainbow. Heavy stone or clay walls temper the 
heat and leave the interior cool. Its plan is rambling 
and low-lying because it is coolest near the earth. In 
the contrast of light and shade, in its materials, texture 
and colors and in its austere simplicity, lies its funda- 
mental charm. No architectural type is closer to nature. 
It is with the salient features of this type of house, 
as it has been introduced into the United States, that 
Mr. Newcomb deals in this volume. “Any art that is 
alive,” says the author, “responds to the demands and 
absorbs the character of the race or the age that it 
serves. The Spanish-Mexican house was eventually car- 
ried by the colonizing conquistadores into California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, to the gulf coast of Texas, and 
into Florida. In each of these colonies, more or less iso- 
lated at the time, there was developed a local variant 
which, as time went on, differed as much from the others 


S 
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An Accessory Building in California 
From “The Spanish House in America” 


as from its prototype in Mexico. Here one sees the 
time-honored, round, rhythmic Roman forms; there the 
inevitable influence of Aztec or Pueblo Indian handi- 
craft.” The work he explains is “a little handbook to 
supply the needs of the owner seeking information on 
Spanish houses and their furnishings, and it may serve 
at the same time as a gen 
eral reference book for those 
who would learn the mean- 
ing of this sun-loving archi 
tecture.” In the drawing of 
plans the first thing to be 
considered, he says, the 
patio, for “a Spanish house 
without a patio is not a Span- 
ish house, at all.’”’ Whereas 
in northern countries the 
garden surrounds the house, 
in Mediterranean lands, the 
house literally surrounds the 
garden. “It turns bleak 
and bare fachada (facade) 
to the street, reserving its 
greatest interest and most 
joyous aspects for the patio, 
outdoor living room,” 
Moslem insistence on privacy for women and family life 
in general underlies the scheme of the patio. The Amer- 
ican custom of sitting at the front of the house is often 
made possible by the construction of an uncovered ter- 
race which leads toward the front. Grass is not indige- 
nous to Spain, hence the use of paving, seen here in 
gloriously colored tiles. Where flat masses of green 
were needed, the Moor planted “wandering Jew” or 
ground ivies and myrtles, Our own profusion of flora has 
altered this aspect as well, and created new possibilities. 

soth plan and building material, he explains, have 
heen altered to meet the exigencies of life in a new 
world. “American efficiency in room arrangement and 
ingenuity in the disposition of heating and plumbing 
apparatus, have led to a type of house plan the comforts 
of which are nowhere excelled.” Building materials, 
too, have been improved since primitive Spanish colonial 
times. “He who builds a Spanish house today must erect 
it with currently used materials and under systems of 
labor construction available at the present.” While adobe 
is still available and much used on the Pacific coast, com- 
mon brick and varieties of hollow tile often prove more 
durable and practical elsewhere. Primitive mud plasters 
and crude lime-and-sand stuccoes are often replaced by 
varieties of lime and Portland cement with 
which manufacturers supply directions for achieving 
Spanish textures and color effects. While in some cases 
stuccoed frame houses have been built in Spanish style, 
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HOUSE & GARDEN’S 
Second Book of Interiors 


VERY little while a new volume is added to the 

House & GarbeN series, which deals with houses, 
their exteriors and interiors, and their gardens. In this, 
the latest and by far the most helpful and stimulating 
of these volumes, there has been collected the very best 
of the invariably excellent matter which has appeared in 
House & GARDEN during the past year or two. It is 
a volume valuable alike to the architect, the interior 
decorator and the home owner, as well as to the large 
number of people casually interested in interior decoration. 


ere 


EVEN hundred illustrations deal with every depart- 
ment of the house,—entrance porches, vestibules and 
halls; reception and living rooms; libraries, dining rooms 
and kitchens; stairways; bedrooms and bathrooms; 
verandas and terraces, all these illustrations presenting the 
most perfectly planned and beautifully arranged examples, 
the greater part of which are of distinctly moderate cost. 
Other departments deal with color schemes of which a 
great many are suggested ; with accessories, such as book- 
cases and built-in bookshelves; lamps and lamp shades ; 
mirrors and other details of furnishing; and one section 
is given up to illustrations and text which make entirely 
plain the types of furniture of the different historic periods. 


It would be impossible to over-emphasize the value of this 
work to anyone interested in its subject. 


223 pages. 9% x 12% inches. Price $5. 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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these, due to their thin walls and lack of character, are 
anything but convincing.” One must guard, warns the 
author, against “‘pasteboard architecture and stage scen- 
ery effects” which ruin the simplicity that gives it charm. 
THE SPANISH HOUSE FOR AMERICA; ITS DESIGN, FUR- 


NISHING AND GARDEN. By Rexford Newcomb. 164 pp., 
642 x 10 ins. Price $3.50. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


EARLY AMERICAN WALL PAINTINGS, 1710 to 1850. By 
Edward B. Allen. 110 pp., 8% x 11 ins. Price $7.50. Yale 
University Press, New Haven. - 


TUDY of architecture, decoration and furniture in- 
volves of course the study of the treatment of those 
interior walls which create a background for furnish- 
ings. Many volumes have been published dealing with 
the wall treatments in vogue in America during the 
colonial era and the early federal period, and much has 
been written regarding the plaster and paneling and the 
wall paper which were used at various times and in dif- 
ferent places. Rather different is the use of painted 
decoration upon walls. Plaster belongs, of course, to all 
times and to all peoples, and paneling can be used as often 
as it is desired to create a new design or repeat a design 
already used; not so with scenic decoration, a form of 
ornament which is individual and confined to one place. 
In examining this volume one finds with surprise that 
painted wall decoration was ever used in America to the 
extent proved by these illustrations. Even today use of 
this form of wall ornament is by no means common, and 
yet here are shown examples of wall painting done in 
various places along the Atlantic seaboard from Maine 
to Virginia, most numerous in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, where many of the examples exist to this 
day. Through all the English-speaking colonies there 
journeyed itinerant portrait painters who did not disdain 
the painting of coaches, taverns, houses, or of the old 
signs which are sometimes still seen, but their work 
was naturally comparatively costly and was likely to be 
done only for the aristocracy,—officers of the crown or 
wealthy merchants. These painted decorations include 
the extremely simple as well as the fairly elaborate. 
The simplest are obviously the result of the use of sten-” 
cils, while others possess much of the grace and charm 
of wall paintings by the great French and _ Italian 
muralists. A number, in fact, were painted by Michele 
lelice Corne, an Italian refugee to whom a merchant of 
Salem gave free passage to America on his ship. The 
carefully prepared text of the volume is important to 
those concerned with the history of the decorative arts, 
while the illustrations possess high value to architects. 


By Mary Harrod Northend. 209 pp., 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


AMERICAN GLASS. 
6% x 9 ins. Price $5. 
REAT is the importance of glass in the modern 
world, and the history of its making, beginning with 

the familiar account of its accidental invention as related 
by Pliny, possesses all the romance of a tale from the 
Arabian Nights. This well produced and_ splendidly 
illustrated volume is the most recent of Miss Northend’s 
many works on antiques and their collecting. She covers 
quite fully the subject of American glass, reviews its his- 
tory and the efforts and vicissitudes of early glass 
makers in America, discusses the various types of glass, 
and deals with many of the objects into which it is made. 
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A reproduction of this rendering by Hugh Ferriss, suitable for framing, will be mailed 
free of cost to any architect 


THERE is no other building material 
as strong, as safe, as Steel. ‘There is 
no other building material as compact 
and adaptable, as light per strength- 
unit, as quickly erected, altered, extended, or 
removed, as Steel. 


There is no other building material as durable 
as Steel, for a steel structure can stand more 
abuse than any other. Steel is more uniform, 
for it is produced in large quantities by scien- 
tifically controlled processes under continuous 


THE MOST DEPENDABLE MATERIAL—STEEL 


expert supervision. For the residence or small 
building no less than for the highest tower there 
is no substitute for STEEL. 


This advertisement is published by the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, Inc., a non-profit service organization of 218 
members comprising the structural steel industry in the United 
States and Canada. Contributing also to the educational fund 
are these great rolling mills: Bethlehem Steel Company, Inland 
Steel Company, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Scullin Steel 
Company. The purpose of the Institute is to extend the use of 
structural steel in construction work of every size and type, from 
residences to skyscrapers and bridges. The Institute offers fullest 
co-operation with architects, engineers, the public and all branches 
of the building trades. Correspondence invited. Address. A. T. 
North (A.I.A.), Department of Architectural Relations, AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION, Inc., 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 
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THE LAW OF ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING. By Clin- 
ton H. Blake, Jr. Second Edition. 349 pp., 5% x 8% ins. Price 
$5. William T. Comstock Co., New York. 


Blieee organization of an architect’s practice involves 
his being at the same time an artist and a business 
man. While concerned theoretically wholly or at least 
chiefly first with matters of designing and planning and 
then with construction, his dealings with his clients are 
likely to create certain definite business relations, and 
further and far more complicated relations are established 
the moment he enters, as his client’s representative, into 
dealings with contractors and sub-contractors, often with 
municipalities, and directly or indirectly with manufac- 
turers and with dealers in building materials. Modern 
conditions have resulted in the development of what 
might be called “architectural and building law,” just as 
they have led to creating “admiralty law,’ which has to 
do with shipping, or “commercial law” which relates to 
buying and selling, and much effort and litigation would 
be saved were architects more familiar with the legal as- 
pects of their practice, knowledge not difficult to acquire. 
In this volume Mr. Blake, well known for his writings 
on this and other closely related subjects, discusses the 
legal side of an architect’s activities from the standpoint 
of a lawyer who has made a successful practice of this 
department of law. The division of the work is into 
parts. Part I has to do with “The Architect and the 
Owner”; Part II with “The Owner and the Contractor” ; 
Part III with “Liens”; Part IV with “The Architect and 
the Contractor.” Each of these parts discusses in sev- 


Jpn most popular and 

widely used type of archi- 
tecture in vogue in America 
today is unquestionably that 
version of the English Ren- 
aissance used during the 
reigns of George II and 
George II]—or rather the 
American adaptation of the 
current English style which 
is now known as “late Colon- 
ial.” A correct understand- 
ing of the Colonial of this 
period is best had by study- 
ing the prototype from which 
it was evolved, the work of 
the great English architects 
who formulated the style which has ever since been represent- 
ative of England’s best. Mr. H. Avray Tipping gives a lucid 
and comprehensive history of the work of many famous 
architects of that time, among them the Adam brothers, who 
stand out prominently, They were the first to differ from the 
Palladian pedants and Rococo designers, and the architectural 
development of the Adam brothers had a profound effect. 


ENGLISH HOMES; PERIOD VI—VOLUME I 
‘By H. Avray Tipping, M. A., F. S. A. 
ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY, 383 MADISON AVE 


Late Georgian, 1760-1820 
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eral chapters the divisions into which the subject natu- 
rally falls. The actual workings of the law are shown 
by citations of numerous cases in which legal decisions 
have been rendered. One useful detail is the inclusion 
in the volume of the forms of contracts and other docu- 
ments sanctioned by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, together with the Institute’s “Regulations as to 
Practice and Charges,” its “Canon of Ethics,” and its 
“Circular of Advice.” As in the first edition, the work 
is preceded by an introduction by Aymar Embury II. 


THE NEW BOOK OF AMERICAN SHIPS. By Captain Orton 
P. Jackson, U. S. N., and Colonel Frank E. Evans, U. S. M. C. 
428 pp., 7% x 954 ins. Price $5. F. A. Stokes Company, New York. 


A Ese importance of naval architecture and the con- 

stant changes being made in its practice clothe with a 
high value any work on the subject. This volume, care- 
fully written and lavishly illustrated, covers quite fully 
the period indicated by the title——covers rather more, in 
fact, since it deals not only with ships, in the sense of 
their being vessels which operate upon the surface of 
water, but also with vessels which are of a submarine 
character and other types which operate in the air. Most 
of the illustrations are from photographs, and the diffi- 
culty of securing the photographs and the rare skill with 
which they have been made can be appreciated only by 
anyone who has made similar efforts. Twelve of the 
plates are in color, the work of several well known illus- 
trators, and included here through the courtesy of 
various publishers. The volume covers the subject well. 


rchitecture 


Vf HIS is a volume newly 
added to a monumental 
workon English architecture. 
Earlier volumes deal with the 
Tudor, Elizabethan, William 
and Mary and Queen Anne 
types, while in this volume 
the author sums up the archi- 
tectural progress which cul- 
minated during the reigns of 
the later Georges. The work is 
replete with illustrations of ex- 
teriors and interiors, of great 
country houses as well as of 
manor houses and certain 
sey Minor buildings which afford 

—— precedent for use in America 
today. It fittingly completes a comprehensive treatment of 
an important subject. It is a volume which in its useful- 
ness will be of great value to architects whose work involves 
much use of Georgian design. To the student of English 
architecture it is necessary to complete his library dealing 
with design in the Tudor, Elizabethan, William and 
Mary and Queen Anne periods. It is superbly illustrated. 


402 pp., 1048 x 15% ins. 
Lavishly Illustrated. Price $25 
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(0) rite this into your 
Specifications 


Columbia Window 
Shades and Rollers’’ 


And that’s that. With a few strokes of your 
pen you've settled your client’s window shade 
question for a long time to come. For the archi- 
tect who specifies Co/umbia Window Shades and 
Rollers secures for his client three things. 


1. Window shades that tone daylight— 
shades whose soft tone colors modify, but 
do not exclude, outside light and transfuse 
it with their own mellow, eye-soothing 
tints. Brainworkers work best in this 
pleasant, glare-free light. 


Shade cloth that’s made to stand 
years of constant rolling up and down 
without tearing, cracking or pin-holing. 


Rollers with constitutions of iron! 


Three things not to be taken lightly when 
you consider your client’s ambition to get the 
most for his money—his desire to keep repair and re- 
placement costs at a minimum figure. 

On pages B-2064 and B-2065 of Sweet’s Catalog 
you'll find detailed information about Columbta 
Window Shades and Rollers. 

Or tear out this page, clip it to your letterhead and 
mail it to us. In return you’ll receive 
samples of Columbia Cloth, a specimen 
Columbia Roller and our Standard Speci- 
fications for Window Shades—a mighty 
useful little guide when the window shade 


question comes up for decision. 


Your Time Saver 


You can save time and trouble by using 

the “Standard Specification for Window 

Shades,” which we'll gladly send on re- 

quest. A specimen roller and samples of 
Co Columbia Cloth are sent with the specif- 
5 cation. Just fll in coupon and mail to 

The Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., 
3 New York. 
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The Tower Building, New York City. Equipped with Columbia Crescent Tint 
Window Shades on Columbia Rollers. Warren 3 Wetmore, 
Architects; Dwight P. Robinson & Co,, Builders. 


—and just a word about Rollers 


Trouble-proof is the word that best describes the Columbia 
Roller. It is built to overcome the constant grinding up and down 
that window shades get. Its nickel-plated ferrules are of brass in- 
stead of the usual steel—hence rustproof. Its finely tempered steel 
spring is 30% to 40% stronger; therefore longer lived than that of 
the ordinary rollers. Its bearing 1s self-lubricating, therefore noise- 
less. And when it comes to stick-to-itiveness, the roller matches 
the firm textured Columbia Cloth. Both are made 
for years of hard usage. Yet, because of volume pro- 
duction, both sell for substantially the same price as 
shades and rollers which lack their superior features. 


We would like te send you a specimen roller 
and samples of Columbia Shade Cloth. Also a copy 
of the helpful “Standard Specification for Window 
Shades.” 


Please use the coupon below. 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 


225 Firrh AvenuE, New York 
Baltimore Boston Chicago Cleveland Detroit 
Kansas City Minneapolis Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Portland (Ore.) Fresno St. Louis 


Cincinnati 
Philadelphia 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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A. SCHRADER’S SONS, Inc., AKRON, OHIO 
W. A. P. SCHMIDT, ENGINEER 


The above building, erected at Akron, Ohio, 
is one of the six buildings we have built for 
these owners. All of these contracts were 
on a fee basis. All given to us without com- 
petition—the highest type of repeat order. 


TURNER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


ATLANTA BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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—answering your Questions 
regarding High-Early-Strength Concrete 


Made with the standard Universal (not special) cement 


Question 


1. What is High-Early-Strength 
Universal Concrete? 


What is its chief advantage P 


What additional advantage is 
there P 


4. Is its use restricted to certain 


kinds of jobs? 


Has High-Early-Strength Uni- 
versal Concrete been fully 
tested? 


Is a special grade of Universal 
cement required P 


What other advantage does 
High-Early-Strength Universal 
Concrete offer P 


Where can I get detailed in- 
formation on High-Early- 
Strength Universal Concrete? 


Answer 


Concrete with a 3-day strength equal to the 28- 


| day strength of ordinary concrete. It is made by 


using thoroly tested methods and standard (not 
special) Universal cement. 


Saves time! Concrete for foundations, buildings, 
sidewalks, pavements and improvements of all 
kinds is made ready for use in 3 days instead of 


| 3 weeks. 


Increases strength! Concrete so made is not 
only as strong in 3 days as ordinary concrete is in 
28 days, but is permanently better and stronger 
concrete. (See diagram.) 


No. High-Early-Strength Universal Concrete 
has been used on many kinds of concrete jobs. 


Thousands of laboratory tests, years of experi- 
ment and hundreds of actual jobs prove the value 
of High-Early-Strength Universal Concrete. 


No. Standard Universal cement is used—iden- 
tically the same quality Universal cement and at 
the same price as used in ordinary 28-day concrete. 


It is unnecessary to stock extra brand of material 
as High-Early-Strength Concrete is obtained with 
the same quality Universal cement used for ordi- 
nary construction. 


Full details for use on any concrete work will 
be sent promptly on receipt of the coupon below. 
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JOHN WALLACE GILLIES 


HE death, on January 30, of John Wallace 
Gillies came as a blow toa wide circle of friends. 

Few indeed have been the photographers more 
intimately identified with architecture, “‘for Gillies 
was more than a skillful photographer. The art of 
presenting to a reader the totality of the charm of a 
piece of architectural creation on a flat sheet of 
paper was his, and it would be difficult to evaluate 
the influence of his work upon the development of 
an appreciation of modern architecture through his 
photographic studies of the work of the last decade. 
“Gillies was always accustomed to stress the impor- 
tance of technique in his unforgettable photography. 
Exposure, choice of plate, screen, developer, paper 
and time, would receive chiefly the credit for results 
from the picturesque, tall, lean, athletic man, but 
the files of perfect negatives which were produced 
by Gillies cannot be explained so easily. John Gillies 
was essentially the artist. Whether he was tuning 
up his big Stearns or building a radio, there was al- 
ways the touch of ecstasy which removed the task 
from a mechanical feat to an intimate expression of 
the master craftsman who loved the work of his 
hands. The absence of color as a medium in his 
photographic work probably was responsible in a 
way for his turning his attention to oil painting, in 
which he found pleasure. As in his photographs, 
there was a delicacy of detail in high light and a trans- 
parency of the shadow which made his work notable.” 


BIRCH BURDETTE LONG 

HE name of Birch Burdette Long, who died on 
T February 28, will ever adorn the roll of Amer- 
ica’s foremost architectural delineators. Few could 
exercise the deftness, grace and skill with which he 
worked, selecting always the best and most archi- 
tecturally beautiful of whatever properties a build- 
ing possessed, and creating with the simple com- 
bination of paper, pencil, and water colors those en- 
chanting sketches and studies by which he will long 
be remembered. The architectural profession has 
suffered of late the loss of many eminent architects 
and of several who in one way or another have con- 
tributed to architecture’s portrayal,—to its interpre- 
tation to a public which had learned to depend upon 
such portrayal in forming its taste and its judgment 
of what architecture produced, and it is with great 
regret that one enrolls among this number the name 
of one who by the bold simplicity, unfailing sincerity 
and charm of his work did so much for the correct 
understanding and proper appreciation of architec- 
ture’s function in the modern world. Mr. Long’s 
unfailing services to the architectural profession 
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were not limited to his work as a delineator of beau- 
tiful buildings. For many years he has enjoyed an 
enviable position as one of the leading and most 
popular members of The Architectural League of 
New York. His untiring work as a member of the 
League’s annual Architectural Exhibition Committee 
has been invaluable. His original and unique per- 
sonality, which endeared him to his many friends 
and associates, will be greatly missed in all future 
activities of The Architectural League of New York. 


COMPETITION FOR COLLEGE BUILDINGS 
IN AUSTRALIA 


HE Agent General for Western Australia has 

received a cable from Perth saying that the Uni- 
versity of Western Australia is calling for competi- 
tive designs for buildings to cost £150,000 sterling. 
These buildings will include a great hall, offices, etc. 
Three prizes will be offered of £300, £200 and £100, 
respectively, the competition closing August 23, 
1927. Conditions are obtainable from the Agent 
General for Western Australia, Savoy House 115 
Strand, London, W.C.2.,or from the Australian 
Trade Commissioner, 44 Whitehall St., New York. 


TRAVEL IN ITALY 


NNOUNCEMENT is made of the 1927 Summer 

School and Tour for American Students, to be 
conducted by Prof. Paul Valenti, of the School of 
Architecture of Washington University, St. Louis. 
For the period from June 18, when the party will 
leave, until September 20, when it is scheduled to 
arrive in New York, there is planned a full course 
of study of art in various cities of Italy. These 
tours are conducted under the auspices of the Italian 
government, and every possible advantage is offered 
to their students. The tour, planned as it is with 
needs of architectural students almost wholly in 
mind, is amply deserving of all possible patronage. 


A NEW FELLOWSHIP 


TRAVELING FELLOWSHIP in the United 

States for French architects has been estab- 
lished by the American Institute of Architects under 
the auspices of the French Ministry of Education, 
it was announced recently. The annual value of the 
fellowship, the donor of which is Julian Clarence 
Levi of New York, is $1,500. The fellowship will 
continue for an experimental period of three years, 
and will be administered by a committee of the Insti- 
tute, consisting of Mr. Levi, Chester Holmes Ald- 
rich, Harvey Wiley Corbett and Lawrence Grant 
White, all of New York. The Fellow will spend his 
time in travel and in offices of American architects. 
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The Time To 
Order Partition 
Is When the 
Building Is 
Started! 


For some reason, not quite clear, 
the question of subdividing material 
in office buildings is often not con- 
sidered until the building is about 
completed. Such delay is always 
costly in dollars, mental strain and 
dissatisfied tenants. 


Although we carry 20,000 feet of 
finished partition always in stock 
ready for emergency, we can serve 
so much more intelligently and eco- 
nomically if we have approximate 
requirements early enough. 


The question of finish, of layout, of 
innumerable details can be carefully 
studied and often important savings 
made with just a few weeks more 
time. 


Our experience with many of the 
great new buildings proves conclu- 
sively the value of ordering partition 
when the building starts. 


Things You Should Know 
IMPROVED OFFICE PARTITION Co. : About TELESCO PARTITION 


9 East 37th Street, New York City 


Fastened onlywith screws. Can be moved without 
tearing apart. Interchangeable sections made of 


scientifically dried wood. Will not warp or shrink. 


| 
| 
Gentlemen: | 
Kindly send me complete details about Telesco | 
| 
| 


Partition. 

ae Perfect cabinet finish. Lock sets by Yale& Towne. 
Wane eee et ee A Ps HOM ABP | Butts by Stanley. Three standard designs. 
Ree | IMPROVED OFFICE PARTITION CO. 


| 9 East 37th Street, New York City 
l Factory : Elmhurst, L. I. 
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Sketching in the Chateau Country 


By EUGENE F. KENNEDY, JR. 
Rotch Scholar, 1924-26 


OME of us have perhaps taken our first un- 
conscious steps in sketching when at tender 
ages we created fairy castles upon perfectly 

clean and unsullied pieces of paper. Even now, 
though more advanced in years, we never tire of 
conceiving the same ethereal castles, with perhaps 
more successful results. It is undeniable that there 
is something about a castle that must find its way 
to paper. In the valley of the Loire and in Touraine 
we can sketch real, material castles much like those 
we have imagined, and—if anything—more beauti- 
ful. The material realities are no different, in an- 
other way, from those of day-dream castles, for they 
too invariably find their way to the sketcher’s paper. 

One might imagine that sketching in the country 
of the chateaux would be exactly like sketching in 
any other part of France, and as a matter of fact 
the fundamental act of putting lines or washes on 
paper is quite the same. No especially different 
method or technique is employed when sketching 
Azay-le-Rideau than would be used upon a sketch 
of any similar building anywhere in this world, — 
unless of course that is the desire of the person 
making the sketch. And yet those who know the 
chateaux of the Loire country and Touraine and 
have sketched there know that there is a great dif- 
ference. There is—for one thing—a differing at- 
mosphere, a different beauty that is wholly unique 
to that section of France. There is a variety of sub- 
jects surprising to one who might think that one 
chateau is as like another as are the two proverbial 
peas in the pod, and while in a remote sense the cha- 
teaux are somewhat similar in style and spirit, they 
are conceived and placed in such a variety of moods 
that each is an entirely different thing from any of 
the others. Then, too, the average artist invariably 
picks out a subject that is more often than not com- 
mendable only because it is picturesque. The archi- 
tect, on the other hand, desires primarily to sketch 
architecture, but he realizes that architecture often 
does not compose into nearly as fine a picture as a 
subject picturesque but architecturally void. He often 
finds himself in a quandary whether to ignore the 
architecture and make a pretty picture, or to ignore 
the picture and record a charming bit of architecture. 


Imagine the delight of one uninitiated who happens 
in the chateau country and finds there that sound 
architecture and the picturesque are one !—that he 
makes not only a charming picture but portrays 
some exquisite building with each sketch. There 
is,—for example,—the Chateau of Blois, built in the 
center of a town, but remotely situated upon a high 
plateau, and picturesque enough in its ensemble to 
make anyone sharpen up the pencil and set it work- 
ing on the paper. Then too, in its component parts 
it offers a wide variety of styles, making it possible 
for him who wishes to sketch only the earliest of 
Gothic to face in a certain direction and do so;— 
while his companion, who is interested in portraying 
only the Renaissance, or that intermediate style called 
“Francois Premier,” sits beside him but looks off into 
another corner, and there finds what he wants. 

The Chateau of Chambord offers opportunities 
for numerous compositions, and here we have some- 
thing that differs from Blois as the day differs from 
the night, and yet they are built—for the most part, 
—in the same general style. We have compositions of 
many large turrets, with cone-like roofs, crowned 
with graceful pinnacles and chimneys of every de- 
scription, all arising from a clear plain devoid of 
adjacent high shrubbery, yet interesting and varied 
enough in itself not to require greenery to complete 
its sketching possibilities. Perhaps after bicycling 
from Blois to Chambord we are merely content to 
admire it abstractly, reclining on the broad lawns 
that surround it, and remarking to ourselves: 
“Wouldn’t that make a dandy sketch,” or, “That 
would make a corking water-color,” which is, of 
course, entirely up to him who fortunately finds him- 
self there. In my own case, I must admit that I 
made only mental sketches, and found that the more 
material sketches came more easily after getting rid 
of the bicycle and reclining on the aforesaid grass! 

Chaumont is again different. Perched high and 
dry upon a hill, in the midst of a vast park, it over- 
looks the river and valley of the Loire. Unfortu- 
nately, if we have time for only one sketch, we must 
rush frantically from one spot to another trying to 
decide which composition might be the best. Shall 
we sketch the entrance portal with its flanking tur- 
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rets? Shall we enter the courtyard and choose some 
fascinating corner, or walk down the hill to do the 
whole lovely thing from a distance, and have it all? 

At Amboise we shall be confronted with the same 
problem, and here again—as at Chaumont—we find 
a materialized fairy castle dominating the Loire, but 
instead of viewing it over a verdant mass of trees, 
we see it towering above a picturesque sea of quaint 
houses and colorful tile roofs. Why not sit here 
and employ the river and bridge in the foreground, 
keeping the turrets and pinnacles of the chateau 
hazy in the distance? Or we can climb up to it, and 
portray it from a corner of the terrace, capturing 
not only the building but the distant view of the 
town below, and the river beyond it. Those afraid 
of trees and shrubs can find marvelous compositions 
without them, and those who feel that vegetation of 
some sort is most necessary can wander behind the 
chateau and look at it through the masses of luxu- 
riant trees and shrubbery which will be found there. 

Where is there another subject so unique for the 
pencil, pen or brush, as the Chateau of Chenonceaux, 
situated over the swirling river Cher, and spark- 
ling against the verdant masses that line the river 
banks? Here there is a sketch wherever we look. 
It would take us days to exhaust the sketching pos- 
sibilities of this wonderful chateau. Not all of us, 
unfortunately, are able to stay long enough to even 
begin to exhaust anything except our supply of pen- 
cils and paper, but we can’t leave without taking with 
us at least one sketch of the river swirling under the 
arches that support the stately walls and steep crested 
root. It is one of the most beautiful things in France. 

On the way to Azay-le-Rideau, we might stop off 
at Villandry, which is again different from all the 
others. This is more formal and symmetrical in 
appearance, but by no means stiff and unpicturesque. 
We may sit beyond the outer moat looking into the 
Court of Honor, where we find a delightful play of 
light and shade under the arcades of the projecting 
wings as well as on the dormers and chimneys of 
its steep roof. It is surrounded by gardens that offer 
charming compositions in themselves, as well as 
serving as a unique setting for the chateau. To 
my mind the most enticing tidbit of all is Azay-le- 
Rideau, where it is perfectly possible to sketch away 
pencil after pencil and use quantities of the most 
expensive water colors. Here is the ideal spot for 
the confirmed exponent of pencil or brush, or both, 
to revel in. We might start to sharpen our pencils 
and see to our palettes before we come upon the 
chateau, for when we do, we can start immediately 
upon the first sketch when we arrive at the gate- 
lodge, a charming little vine-covered house, utterly 
picturesque and romantic; then, when that is fin- 
ished, but without disturbing the folding stool, turn 
and look down the alley that is on axis with the prin- 
cipal entrance, and get the pencil moving again. That 
completed, a few steps farther down the alley leads 
us to another no less splendid subject. However, we 
must save time for the finest treat of all. The para- 
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gon of all that is wonderful as a sketching subject 
is the rear of the chateau. It bathes its walls in the 
immobile river Indre, so lifeless that it mirrors fault- 
lessly the crenelated walls, turreted corners and steep 
roofs broken by graceful dormers and chimneys, 
where the water shows through the numerous lily 
pads and water reeds that grow in it. We look at it 
through a screen of slender tree trunks, and it really 
matters but little where we look, for one point of 
view is certain to be as wonderful as the next. Be- 
sides, we can do more than one! I firmly believe 
that we can find at Azay-le-Rideau more subjects 
than at any of the other chateaux. It has a site that 
is more than charming, and into it is dropped a per- 
fectly ethereal jewel that tempts sketch books and 
pencils from the most remote of hiding places. 

Of course no stack of sketches is complete until 
it 1s augmented by at least one drawing, of moss- 
covered ruins. We can find all the ruins we could 
possibly desire to sketch at Chinon, which is some- 
thing different again from the castles we have 
sketched before. So far we have found them all in 
an excellent state of repair, and wholly habitable — 
whether they are inhabited or not. Chinon, on the 
other hand, is in an excellent state of disrepair, and 
we may have the unique experience of sketching a 
massive fireplace bathed in the sun’s direct rays and 
surrounded by carelessly picturesque shrubs and 
pieces of dethroned walls and vaulting. Here and 
there an ancient crumbling tower greets us over a 
piece of ruined wall or through an emerald screen 
of trees, just waiting to be drawn, and seemingly 
there for no other purpose. What more could be asked 
for by him, however particular, who prefers ruins? 

Another tempting morsel is Langeais, a type 
earlier than the others, save Chinon. It is chiefly 
noted for the remarkable furnishings of its interior, 
but it is situated in a totally different and highly pic- 
turesque spot in the center of a town. Narrow, 
crooked streets skirt its battlemented walls, while 
ancient timbered houses lean toward it, seemingly 
for support. Surely it is a subject to delight the 
hearts of those searching for the picturesque with a 
little architecture thrown in. We find myriads of 
different compositions, looking down this or that 
narrow, cobble-stoned street at the fortress-like en- 
trance or at one side. It was made to be sketched. 

All these are but a few of many. There is yet 
Luynes, which we might “do” from the bottom of 
the hill, rather than climb the 150 or more steps that 
lead to the building and sap the ambition of even 
the most enthusiastic sketchers. There is the re- 
splendent Chateau of Usse, and the more or less 
ruined Loches, not to mention many others, which are 
more than sketchable. Indeed, the chateau country 
contributes more than its share of subjects to fill the 
sketchbook. The natural beauty and contentment 
of the country itself invest everything with a beauty 
additional to what it already possesses. Everything 
seems made for no purpose other than sketching. It 
is indeed the happy hunting ground of the artist. 


The Sculpture of a Modern Pediment 


By EDWIN J. HIPKISS 


NYONE who has had occasion to actually 

draw a design for a pediment enriched with 

sculpture must have felt the inadequacy of 
his “indication” even when filled with assurance as 
to a generally promising treatment. It is here that 
generalities, even of the able designer, must be sifted 
down to the actualities of form, of balance, of light 
and shade, at last, by the talent and two-handed 
strength of the sculptor working in collaboration 
with him. The New York County Court House, 
lately completed in lower New York, offered such 
an opportunity to a sculptor, and the accompanying 
illustrations show an interesting, and, we think, an 
excellent work of its kind;—a sculptural design 
which follows knowingly the classical tradition of 
the building, its present-day purpose, and its place. 
The sculptor has rightly had his backward glance at 
sculptured pediments of the past, but here is a mod- 
ern version, the more satisfying in that it fits into a 
scheme of things larger than the individual and 
much larger than the megalomania of those detached 
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and mystifying performances so plentifully and so 
unfortunately sprinkled over the field of current art. 

As is well known, the New York County Court 
House design was won in competition by Guy Low- 
ell many years ago, and construction on a huge scale 
has been carried on during the past 12 years. The 
completed portico of the building has across its 
front ten columns of the Corinthian order, 60 feet 
in height, surmounted by a pediment 104 feet wide. 
The architect’s scheme called for sculpture in high 
relief to fill the tympanum and three figures in the 
round to stand on the acroteria. In 1924 Frederick 
W. Allen was commissioned as sculptor for this part 
of the work, and with a modern version of tradi- 
tional figures in mind to represent the ideals to which 
courts of justice are dedicated, Mr. Allen has found 
his own arrangement after three years of study and 
development worked out in models of clay and plas- 
ter. A sense of design in the large has governed 
all his study; in his search for pose and action 
through the use of living models, he has referred con- 
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stantly to the area as a whole, or, obviously, the fill- 
ing of his triangular space with an ordered pattern. 

The figures in the tympanum, it may be seen, are 
placed in five groups which are, however, bound to- 
gether through a skillful interrelation of action and 
accessories, and the resultant combination of dignity 
and grace is no small achievement in itself. It will 
be noticed that those ever-difficult areas in the acute 
angles have been filled with a seeming ease which 
leads one to make comparisons with classical or other 
examples and to find here a unity of scale in the 
figures, a sense of balance and a lack of either 
crowding or sparseness throughout which would 
seem to mark this work as one of outstanding merit. 
On the structural side there are certain factors to be 
noted in order to better understand both the sculp- 
tor’s problem and his achievement. 
the matter of relief, the granite blocks of the tym- 
panum left “in the rough” permitted but a maximum 
cutting depth of 15 inches. Furthermore, the huge 
scale was to be visualized, for this pediment, 104 
feet wide, stands 80 feet above the street level. Mr. 
Allen’s studies were carried forward in his studio 
on models of the portico at a reduced scale, and 
eventually the actual cutting at the building was done 
from plaster sections made at full size. In this the 
sculptor faced the hard exigencies of modern granite 
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cutting, the cause of much difficulty to sculptors. 

According to the sculptor’s intent, we are con- 
fronted with the figure of Justice, assisted by Cour- 
age and Wisdom, in the central dominating group. 
The ends are filled with seated or kneeling figures 
as guardians of the records, and between these on 
the two sides are groups representing the opposed 
forces of Good and Evil. The Philosopher, the 
Bearer of the Robes, and Youth Bearing Garlands 
are balanced by three figures symbolical of corrup- 
tion. On the acroteria above stand figures repre- 
senting the Law, Truth, and Equity. The artist 
has given us a carefully studied scheme in con- 
structive design, and something remains for our im- 
aginative perceptions to supply. We are reminded 
that John Singer Sargent once turned aside an in- 
quiry that may have suggested to him a too literal 
point of view, when he remarked laughingly of one 
of his decorative panels that it represented “just 
some blokes dancing.’ You may take it as you like it! 

To appraise Mr. Allen’s sculptured pediment in its 
degree of excellence need not be undertaken hur- 
riedly, for the years will tell. But it is to the sculp- 
tor’s honor that his skill has been wedded fittingly 
to the demands of a scheme wherein architecture and 
sculpture supplement each other for a greater honor, 
which is the serving of Justice in a great community. 


Central Dominating Group, Pediment, New York County Court House 
Frederick W. Allen, Sculptor; Guy Lowell, Architect 
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Dawson Building, New York 


GREVILLE RICKARD, Architect 


HE Dawson Building, at 19 East 60th Street, 

New York, was awarded by the unanimous 

vote of the committee the gold medal or first 

prize given by the Fifth Avenue Association for the 
best altered building erected during the year 1926. 
It was the opinion that this building presented an 
unusual example of charming and effective altera- 
tion work. This award, made every year, is arrived 
at after a thorough inspection by the committee, 
consisting of three members of the Fifth Avenue 
Association and three architects, of all alteration 
work done during the current year in the section of 
New York extending from Washington Square to 
110th Street, from Park Avenue to Sixth Avenue. 
An unusual opportunity for an effective treatment 
was afforded in this instance, due to the fact that 
the owner appreciated the value in his particular 
kind of business, the selling of antiques, of an archi- 
tectural setting. It is here obtained by a tall, unin- 
terrupted show window, letting in a flood of light 
and producing a feeling of liberality and spacious- 
ness that is pleasing to the customer. This would 
have been lost had he striven for the greatest amount 
of floor area possible by placing a mezzanine gallery 
across the front of the building, as is so often done. 
This height was made possible by dropping the for- 
ward part of the ground floor from the previous 
level of about 7 feet above the sidewalk to a level 
of 2 feet. The basement is reached by a service 
entrance at the right of the show window, and the 
necessary headroom is obtained by a gallery built 
up at the side at the level of the original first floor. 
A new gallery was also built at the rear of the build- 
ing on the rear lot line. The second floor is used for 
the display of antiques and for the office, and the 
upper floors consist of two apartments, one occu- 
pied by the owner. It is a highly successful alteration. 
The facade of this building was originally an old 
brownstone front, set about 4 feet, 6 inches back 
of the building line, with a long flight of steps lead- 
ing up to the entrance. This was entirely removed 
and a new facade erected on the building line, ex- 
tending each of the upper floors out far enough to 
meet it. The facade is in the Georgian style. 


First Floor Dawson Building, New York 
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Structural Fire Prevention for Large Garages 


By C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


RCHITECTS who are working on the plans 

of large garage buildings will not, as a rule, 

fail to give serious consideration to the class 

of problems suggested by the title of this article. 
At the same time, there are so many variations in 
building code and in insurance requirements, and so 
many short cuts through which correct planning and 
equipment results may be achieved without a great 
expenditure of the architect’s time, that a brief out- 
line of some of these points may be found of value. 
While this article will deal primarily with the prob- 
lems of insurance engineering as applied to garage 
design, it will also contain here and there a sugges- 
tion on plan or construction which has been gained 
from some practical source and is thrown in for 
good measure. Some important details are suggested. 
Before entering into a discussion of detailed in- 
surance engineering as applied to the planning of 
garage buildings, it may be well to review the correct 
method of procedure on the part of the architect 
through which he may obtain expert advice on this 
subject at no cost to himself or to the owner. Hav- 
ing important fire-preventive precautions embodied 
in plans and specifications, there need be no further 
sense of responsibility in this connection, and the 
architect may feel that his service has been made 
even more valuable than usual from the owner's 
point of view. In this connection, there is available 
to the architect a form of service which should al- 
ways be utilized wherever possible. This is the 
advisory service which is maintained by fire insur- 
ance brokers, agents or companies, known as “in- 
surance engineering” and offering expert knowledge 
not only of local fire insurance and code require- 
ments but of rating methods under which the estab- 
lishment of certain safeguards in the construction 
and equipment of the building will earn insurance 
rate reductions which may considerably decrease the 
annual premiums, being in the end highly profitable. 
Insurance engineering service, as rendered by the 
better insurance brokerage organizations, is handled 
through a special department without cost or obliga- 
tion to the owner except requiring placing the insur- 
ance business through the particular organization 
which renders this service. From the point of view 
of the architect the procedure is to find out who 
handles the owner’s fire insurance, and if that or- 
ganization maintains such a service, it can be brought 
into advisory cooperation during the preparation of 
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plans. Otherwise the architect can recommend to 


the owner the selection of an insurance agent who 
will render such service along the lines already 
described. This service can now be had anywhere. 

Here is a fund of wide experience which the archi- 
tect can employ without cost to himself and to the 
mutual benefit of all parties concerned. Tentative 
plans and specifications are first drawn up for the 
building, and these are submitted to the insurance 
engineer who will obtain the approximate rating and 
will submit a schedule of recommendations covering 
fire areas, exterior opening protection, fire doors, 
and similar precautionary structural measures which 
will earn rate reductions and render the building 
much safer from fire hazards. It is a well estab- 
lished fact that the indirect loss from fires in com- 
mercial or service buildings of any type may often 
he greater than the direct loss. While the direct 
loss 1s covered by insurance, the indirect loss, which 
means suspension of business, loss of trade, etc., is 
never compensated for, and it is part of the archi- 
tect’s responsibility to the owner to introduce every 
practical means of preventing such losses. In many 
instances this can be done thoroughly only by cor- 
rect planning and construction, and structural condi- 
lions involving hazards are often almost impossible 
to cure at a later date, and then at considerable cost. 

If insurance engineering service is not easily avail- 
able under the plan here set forth, it is quite possible 
for the architect to obtain a copy of local insurance 
rating schedules which will furnish suggestions cov- 
ering various risks against which the plans and speci- 
fications should guard. In addition to this insurance 
engineering phase of the problem, there must always 
be considered the requirements of local building 
codes and fire regulations. These can be readily 
ascertained through the proper city or town depart- 
ments, and before the building is planned a complete 
schedule of such requirements should be had as part 
of a preliminary planning analysis to give some idea 
of the type of requirements which are often manda- 
tory by local regulations, or advisable because of 
local insurance ratings. There will be suggested in 
these paragraphs a few examples or factors which 
must be considered during the early stages of plan- 
ning and specification writing for a garage building. 

The first basic requirement which is to be found 
in almost every community where a public garage 
would probably be erected is the provision of fire 
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walls to restrict the so-called fire areas of the build- 
ing. The maximum unit of space permissible in a 
fire area varies in different localities, and this point 
should be determined before plans are developed. 
For the same purpose of protection, fire walls are 
called for around all vertical openings such as eleva- 
tors, ramps, and stair shafts. These fire walls are 
to be of approved masonry construction, and all 
openings in them must be protected with automatic 
fire doors and fire shutters, so that flames may be 
absolutely confined to the area of origination and 
prevented from spreading from floor to floor. In 
the case of buildings constructed with a combination 
of ramp and staggered floors, a fire shutter is usually 
required at each point where the ramp passes through 
the wall. All door openings in elevator shafts must 
be protected with fire doors at each floor entrance. 
In most large communities a special code require- 
ment calls for stairways located in fireproof shafts 
and placed in such a manner that no point in the 
garage is distant more than 100 feet from such means 
of escape in case of fire. Entrances to these smoke 
towers must, of course, be protected with fire doors, 
which are at all times kept closed through automatic 
control. ‘The general construction of garage build- 
ings is usually controlled by local codes and calls 
for masonry construction of approved thickness 
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and type both for floors and walls. The structural 
members must be adequately fireproofed to prevent 
any danger of collapse due to failure of a member 
under conditions of temperature which might occur. 

The inclusion of automatic sprinkler installation 
in garages 1s often optional from the viewpoint of 
the owner, although in some communities automatic 
sprinkler installation is mandatory under building 
conditions. Asa rule such an installation materially 
reduces the insurance rating, and occasionally a 
compromise is effected by the installation of auto- 
matic sprinklers at points of special fire hazard. 
Fire-extinguishing and fire-fighting apparatus should 
be provided at various convenient points, and such 
provision may even be mandatory under local regu- 
lations. This equipment will also include installing 
necessary tanks and standpipes, while, because of 
the nature of grease and oil hazards, sand boxes are 
also requisite forms of fire-extinguishing equip- 
ment. At points where an exterior fire hazard, 
such as old wooden buildings from which fire might 
be communicated to the garage, exists, it is good 
practice and sometimes mandatory (especially from 
the insurance rating viewpoint) to install wire glass 
windows or fire shutters to prevent the communica- 
tion of fire through such exterior openings. Im- 
portance of all of these preventive measures can 
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easily be determined by an experienced insurance 
engineer, who will set them up in the form of a 
schedule for the guidance of the architect. A point 
of special fire hazard in the average garage building 
is the grease pit, which if sunk into the floor in the 
ordinary manner will form a dangerous well for the 
collection of inflammable gases. For this reason 
such grease pits are prohibited in some cities, greas- 
ing racks being used in their stead. It may be noted, 
however, that the use of the common elevated 
greasing rack is often impractical because of the low 
headroom which is now almost standard in multi- 
floor garage design. When the ramp system, which 
involves staggered floor levels, is employed, it is quite 
possible to solve this problem in a very satisfactory 
manner because car spaces can be arranged against 
the dividing wall on the second level. Beneath this 
space, which constitutes the greasing rack, there is 
placed a pit arranged with a communicating door 
giving direct access to the bottom of the pit on the 
next lower level. ‘This is not only a more convenient 
layout, but provides sufficient natural ventilation to 
offset the usual fire hazard. There will be found upon 
this page a sketch illustrating this type of grease 
pit, and it may be noted that the removable pit 
cover permits the use of the floor space for car 
storage when it is not required for service work. 

Another fire hazard of the average garage is to 
be found in greasy rags and dirt which often ac- 
cumulate in corners unless proper provisions are 
made for their immediate disposal. An efficiently 
designed garage will incorporate the feature of dirt 
chutes into which such oily waste material may be 
thrown and carried to fireproof containers in the 
basement. This is a minor but important installa- 
tion, which the architect should not overlook. <A 
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typical detail which is also often overlooked by 
architects 1s the provision of proper boiler room 
exits, which almost always earn a cut in the insur- 
ance rate. In every case at least one exit should be 
provided from the boiler room directly to the street. 
This important question of providing structural 
safeguards against fire hazards is one which should 
receive serious consideration by the architect, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that information re- 
varding such safeguards is so readily obtainable. 

In studying the plans of various garages, there 
have been noted a few points which may prove to be 
of importance when plans for new buildings are 
being drawn. ‘These points are presented at random 
and may relate to plan, design or equipment. ‘The 
most favored type of construction, and probably the 
most economical type, is of reinforced concrete 
throughout and designed to carry live loads accord- 
ing to various local requirements. The United 
States Department of Commerce has recently pub- 
lished a booklet on live load ratings for multi-floor 
garages, which contains the findings of a survey by 
the Building Code Committee. This report brings out 
a surprising number of variations in live load factors 
for garage floors, as specified by the building codes 
of various cities. This table (page 344) gives 
the requirements for garage floor loads in 90 cities. 

The figures as given here take into consideration 
all types of garages, and the average for all the 
cities is 126 pounds per square foot. The consensus 
of opinion of experts in garage planning seems to 
be that the live load factor for a garage which houses 
passenger cars and light trucks should be about 125 
pounds per square foot, while for heavy trucks the 
live floor load should be about 150 pounds per square 
foot. Calculations should be made on about this basis. 
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8 120 
11 125 
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The question of headroom is important in de- 
veloping structural plans and is thus answered by 
experts in garage designing: The minimum clear 
headroom necessary for the different types of 
garages is (1) passenger car storage, 8 feet; (2) 
truck storage, 1314 feet; (3) sales and service 
space, 12 feet. Allowing 2 feet for the thickness of 
the floor, depth of beams, pipe installations, etc., the 
figures for story heights, from finished floor to fin- 
ished floor, will be obtained by adding 2 feet to 
each of the figures preceding. It is obvious that 
if these facts are kept in mind when designing the 
building a saving in construction cost may result. 

Another point of economy in planning is the 
possibility of using the garage roof for parking 
purposes, and it would seem that in most instances 
this should be done either for emergency purposes 
or to increase the useful and revenue-producing 
space in the building. An investigation recently 
made by a large garage-designing organization 
brought out several interesting details of the con- 
struction of garage roofs of this kind. One roof 
was built of tee-beam construction with 2'%-inch 
slab. Temperature bars were put in the concrete 
beams and reinforcing mesh in the concrete slab, 
which was then treated with three coats of water- 
proofing, coated with moist neat cement, and then 
a concrete top of l-inch mortar, composed of one 
part cement and one part sand. This roof has been 
found to be absolutely water-tight. One of the 
foremost construction companies in the East sug- 
gested the use of a 2!4-inch or 3-inch concrete slab 
over the usual five-ply waterproofing felt roof 
covering. The slab should be constructed in sec- 
tions not exceeding 5 feet in each direction and 
separated from one another and from the parapet 
wall by ™%4-inch joints filled with suitable material. 

A suggestion by a structural engineer who has 
had a great deal of experience with garages is valu- 
able. After the roof slabs are put in they are cov- 
ered with a three-ply membrane waterproofing. 
Over this is placed 2 inches of cinder concrete, and 
the roof is then finished with 1 inch of concrete 
with integral waterproofing ; 2-inch expansion joints 
should be provided around the parapet wall and 
along lines dividing the roof into sections not to 
exceed 100 by 100 feet. These joints should be filled. 
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Another suggestion is made as probably the best. 
lt may be noted in passing that while reinforced 
concrete construction is found desirable in many 
sections of the country, there are occasionally dis- 
trict conditions or other reasons why steel con- 
struction is to be preferred. For instance, there is 
always the consideration of the possible future use 
of a building for purposes other than that of a 
garage. In other words, when the success of the ga- 
rage project is somewhat problematical or the trend 
of commercial activity in the particular district may 
point to an ultimate possibility of changing the 
nature of occupancy of the building, it is wise to 
use steel construction because remodeling then is 
simplified. Again, there are times when architec- 
tural design of the exterior becomes of particular 
importance, and it may be of a type which can better 
be carried out with steel construction and curtain 
walls. Another fact worth investigating is that in 
certain cities contractors bid much more favorably 
on steel construction for use in garage buildings. 

Two other matters which the architect must 
watch carefully in developing his plans include spe- 
cial building and safety code requirements ; the pro- 
vision of proper floor drainage; careful designing 
of a proper ventilating system; and the installation 
of a supply system which will supply gasolene out- 
lets on all floors. There are various special air- 
pressure, hydraulic, and power delivery systems for 
this purpose. Still another factor which primarily 
affects planning and introduces the element of 
economy in both construction and operation has to 
do with the proper arrangement of garage control 
facilities. The plan should primarily be based on a 
one-entrance system, and should be arranged in 
accordance with the logical sequence of operation 
and business administration as defined by the nature 
of the individual garage business to be housed. 

The architect will find the designing of large public 
garages to be a much more interesting problem than 
might at first seem to be the case. On the other 
hand, it is less complicated than might be expected, 
because of the valuable types of advisory service 
which are available. It is obvious that with parking 
conditions growing constantly more difficult and 
with the vast increase in the use of automobiles, the 
garage problem is becoming vital to every com- 
munity and every district, and for this reason every 
architect should give study to this question, because 
at any time such a commission may come to him. 

There is another interesting phase of this subject 
which should be pointed out. Hotel owners, par- 
ticularly those who are planning apartment hotels, 
realize that a garage structure may be an important 
adjunct to the property, and for this reason large 
garages are included in the plans of many such 
buildings. Similarly, department store and office 
building owners are giving more thought to this 
problem, so that in addition to the individual garage 
structure type, there are possible many interesting 
combinations which might involve such provision. 
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1927 Exposition of Architecture and Allied Arts 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK 


NCE again the Architectural League of 

New York combined its annual exhibition, 

which this year was its forty-second, with 

an exposition of the allied arts at the Grand Central 
Palace. A great divergence of opinion exists among 
the architects of New York in regard to the ad- 
visability, advantage and propriety of thus merging 
an exhibition of architecture, sculpture and mural 
painting with a display of household decoration, 
furnishing, and equipment, together with building 
materials of every sort. There seems to be no defi- 
nite, satisfactory or conclusive answer to satisfy 
those members of the profession who would prefer 
to see a separate and smaller exhibition restricted 
entirely to the three arts. Considering the general 
public and its recognized lack of knowledge and ap- 
preciation of architecture and its two sister arts, it 
might seem advantageous to combine them with the 
allied crafts and building materials in one exhibi- 
tion in order to elicit a greater interest on the part 
of the public in architecture itself. To present the 
attitude of the Architectural League toward such a 
joint exhibition as has just ended in New York, it 
seems appropriate to quote from the foreword to this 
year’s exhibition catalog by J. Monroe Hewlett, once 
president, and member of the exhibition committee. 
“To the many arts and crafts allied with it, archi- 
tecture should bring increased opportunities and 
broadened standards. Conversely, painting, sculp- 
ture and all the forms of imaginative craftsmanship 
should bring to architecture the sympathetic human 


qualities upon which its spiritual influence depends. 
These results can be accomplished only by simplify- 
ing, harmonizing processes to which the other arts 
must subject themselves in order to come into a 
proper relation to architecture. Such processes 
have been sadly interrupted during recent centuries. 
I°xcessive specialization in education and practice 
has gone far in destroying the mutual understanding 
and sympathy essential to intelligent collaboration 
among designers. Our greatest artistic problem to- 
day is the re-creation of a point of view, the restora- 
tion of the unity of all the arts of design. 

“To many New Yorkers the Architectural League 
exhibition is the most interesting exhibition of the 
year because it is at once the most varied in its 
exhibits and the most unified in its aim. However 
great the variety of the designs and objects shown, 
however marked the differences in the theory and 
practice of the designers, there is evident in this 
exhibition the subordination of these differences to 
a common purpose which is the enrichment of our 
architecture and, through that, the enrichment of 
our life. For forty-two years these exhibitions have 
recorded the growth of all the arts that minister to 
architectural progress. As the years have advanced 
they have become less and less mere exhibitions of 
architectural designs and more and more records of 
performance in all the branches of art which, co- 
ordinated, become architecture. They have mir- 
rored the succession of architectural ‘styles’ from 
the remote to the recent past, and if today there is 
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a prevailing sentiment among the great body of 
artists that the time has come to look forward rather 
than back, to embody in our design less of the dead 
past and more of the living present, these League 
exhibitions should thereby acquire increased signifi- 
cance; and through them the designers, in whatever 
medium they render their designs, should come nearer 
and nearer to an answer to the age-old question, 
‘what is the relation of my craft to all the crafts 
of which architecture is the unified expression?’ ” 

Howard Greenley again acted as designer of the 
architectural setting of the exhibition, successfully 
transforming the vast open floor spaces and bleak in- 
terior architecture of the Grand Central Palace into 
a series of attractive halls, galleries and corridors. 
On the walls of this transformed interior were hung 
the diversified and interesting collection of archi- 
tectural drawings, renderings, plans, photographs, 
mural paintings, and wall decorations of many kinds. 

It was entirely fitting and appropriate that the 
Architectural League medal of honor in architec- 
ture should be awarded to Ralph T. Walker, and 
McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin, of which firm he 
is a member, in recognition of their genius and 
ability in designing the Barclay-Vesey Telephone 
Building in New York. The medal of honor in paint- 
ing was awarded to J. Monroe Hewlett, architect and 
mural painter, for his two cartoons depicting “The 
Discovery of the Connecticut Valley.” The medal 
of honor in sculpture was awarded to C. Paul Jen- 
newein for his remarkable adaptation of the poly- 
chrome sculpture of the classic period to the re- 
quirements of modern monumental architecture as 
illustrated by the pediment figures and decorative 
details conceived and executed by him for the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Fine Arts. For the best exhibit 
of landscape designs, the medal of honor was 
awarded to Bremer W. Pond. For the two very 
beautiful plaques showing an appreciation of both 
ancient and modern ceramic art, the medal of honor 
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in design and craftsmanship in native industrial art 
was awarded to Hunt Diederich. The Michael 
Friedsam medal was awarded to Frederic Carder 
of Corning, N. Y., who for many years has been 
associated with the Corning Glass Works. This 
medal is awarded annually to an individual who has 
contributed in a marked degree toward the develop- 
ment of art in industry. For his figure entitled 
“Bird Bath,’ Olympio Brindesi was awarded the 
Avery Prize for Sculpture. This prize, the value of 
which is $50, is awarded annually to a sculptor 
under 30 years of age and is given for small 
rather than large pieces of work. The silver medal 
for general architectural work was awarded to 
Bertram G. Goodhue, deceased, and Bertram G. 
Goodhue Associates for a series of exhibits of work 
recently completed by this firm. The silver medal 
for intimate architectural work was awarded to 
Frank J. Forster on account of the house he de- 
signed for Mr. Karl Keffer at Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Honorable mention for intimate architectural work 
was awarded to Marion S. Wyeth and Frederick 
R. King for the house designed by them for Mr. 
Harris Hammond at Bordentown, N. J. 

In conclusion, as one of the severest critics of 
this type of combined exposition of architecture and 
allied arts in a sort of “art and trade fair,” Forbes 
Watson, editor of The Arts and one of the lead- 
ing critics in this country, admits in speaking of the 
recent exposition, “when we come to reproductions of 
the works of the architects themselves, to the charm- 
ing, domestic architecture and the exciting sky- 
scrapers, the unhurried visitor can discover reasons 
enough why architecture is so often said to be 
America’s most triumphant achievement in the arts. 
If this is so it is because architecture is meeting the 
vital needs of the people. Certainly a great deal of 
interest is being shown today in everything con- 
nected with it, and the crowds following architecture 
differ from those following painting and sculpture.” 
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The Moorestown Trust Company, Moorestown, N. J. 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


HE casual observer, passing through the small 

towns of the Eastern and Middle Atlantic 

states, might be inclined to suppose that 
all the recent bank buildings to be found there 
had been patterned with scrupulous fidelity after one 
or two universally accepted models. He might also 
reasonably conclude that these standard models had 
been derived from the designs of several city banks 
by a process of compression or distillation, or some- 
thing of the sort; likewise, that all that was needed 
to accommodate them to their immediate local re- 
quirements was judicious expansion or contraction, 
according to the dimensions of each particular site 
and the cubic space called for by the bank officials. 
Of course there are notable exceptions to this 
monotonous sameness in small bank architecture but, 
notwithstanding this occasional—and very welcome 
—relief, there is undeniably enough likeness among 
buildings of this class to justify the ridicule poked 
at them by a supposititious Japanese student, a little 
more than a year ago in the pages of one of our 


architectural journals. ‘“‘Arch’s Handy Designer,’ 
showing all standardization plans for buildings 
mostly alike,” a compilation urgently recommended 
in the satire, might well have been the parent of a 
numerous progeny. The absurd uniformity of this 
decent but dull “job lot’? of small town banks seems 
to point either to poverty of invention on the part of 
the architects who fathered them, or to poverty of 
imagination on the part of bank officials,—or perhaps 
to both, for at times both seem equally to blame. 
When we meet with a small bank building de- 
signed to accord with the character of the commun- 
ity it serves rather than in perfunctory compliance 
with a stereotyped and hackneyed convention, it is 
worth examining for the factors that give it its dis- 
tinction and make it stand out from among its fel- 
lows. Moorestown is a long-established, quiet coun- 
try town, strongly entrenched in its own local tradi- 
tions. Its old houses, set in spacious grounds, are 
for the most part of Georgian or Colonial derivation 
and affinities. The prevalent atmosphere of the 
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place, besides taking its tone from its gracious archi- 
tectural sobriety and amplitude, is distinctly domestic 
and distinctly rural. A bank building reminiscent of 
city styles, and appearing indeed to be but a city 
bank in small, would have been manifestly at va- 
riance with the spirit of the town. It was, there- 
fore, plainly in order to catch and incorporate as 
far as possible the domestic breadth and simplicity 
of the environment and 
to preserve the intimate 
domestic quality that 
dominate the neighbor- 
hood. This has been done. 
How far the architects 
have succeeded in doing 
this may be judged from 
these illustrations. One 
feature that has appre- 
ciably contributed to the 
desired result is the ar- 
rangement of the officers’ 
desks on a slightly raised 
platform at one side of 
the banking room. Here 
the officers are readily 
accessible to customers, 
and from here, at the 
same time, they can have 
in full view all that is 
going on. The scheme of 
furnishing, too, as may 
be gathered from the 
illustrations of the inte- 
rior, has helped not a 
little toward the same 
end. The exterior is of 
orange-red brick with columns and trim of stone,— 
a tawny cream limestone marked with rusty red- 
brown veins, from the quarries near Mount Vernon 
that once belonged to George Washington and were 
worked by his slaves. Within the portico the walls 
are stuccoed and painted. The warmth of coloring 
in the exterior materials adds to the general air of 
geniality. Inside, the walls are finished with traver- 
tine, and the paving is of blue-stone flagging with a 
narrow band of marble to define the edge. The 
grilles and other items of metalwork are of wrought 
iron and brass in exceptionally pleasing combina- 
tion. In strong contrast with the creamy travertine 
of the walls, the curtains are of thin sage-green stuff 
with orange valances, taking up the tones found in 
the mural painting. Much of the furniture was de- 
signed in the early American manner, the keynote of 
inspiration in this particular being derived from the 
tall-case clock which stood in the board room of the 
old bank, and which is cherished as a valued relic. 
It will be seen that in point of style the architects 
have not at all restricted themselves by close ad- 
herence to historic precedent. Neither have they 
indulged in any whimsical or flamboyant radicalism. 
In other words, knowing and honoring tradition, 
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they have used the body of precedent not as a task- 
master but as a servant. By so doing they have 
evolved a form of expression essentially modern and 
vital. It will also be seen that in their liberty of in- 
terpretation they have eliminated a number of cus- 
tomary but not absolutely essential details, partly in 
order to maintain that utter simplicity compatible 
with the spirit of a Quaker community, and partly 
in order to keep down 
expense and apply the 
appropriation where it 
would count the most. 
The focus of interior 
interest occurs in the 
decoration painted on the 
end wall just above the 
opening into the vault,— 
a polychrome map of 
New Jersey,- which at 
once catches the eyes of 
everyone entering the 
door. This mural by 
Edith Emerson empha- 
sizes the very human 
quality that characterizes 
the whole _ interior. 
Orange, yellow, green, 
blue, and a somewhat 
nondescript but agree- 
able sea blue-sage green 
hue are the prevailing 
colors of the composi- 
tion, which is enclosed 
within a Greek key fret 
and rosette border done 
in yellow, brown and 
dull red. A narrow fillet, diagonally banded with 
black and white, serves to divide the conventional 
border from the rest of the painting and also sharp- 
ens the definition by its iterative accent. Pennsyl- 
vania, portrayed without much working out of topo- 
graphical detail, appears in gradations of orange, 
while New Jersey,—of course the incident of major 
interest in the scheme,—carries more trenchant ac- 
cent through its yellow field surcharged with towns 
and cities, railways and roads, creeks and rivers, 
forests, lakes, bays and sundry other natural features 
of one kind or another that complete its surface. 
The attitude of the architects toward the crafts- 
men and others who assisted in realizing the interior 
is worthy of note. Throughout the course of opera- 
tions it has been the express aim of the architects to 
accord generous recognition to the craftsmen and 
their several functions, thus eliciting their enthu- 
siasm and insuring their best endeavors. Instead of 
assuming a position of czarist absolutism, the archi- 
tects have welcomed suggestions, subject to their 
approval, and fostered the spirit of initiative and col- 
laboration on the part of their craftsmen assistants. 
The results obtained have justified this policy, through 
the spontaneity which is everywhere observable. 
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MAIN FRONT, MOORESTOWN TRUST CO., MOORESTOWN, N. J. 
DAVIS, DUNLAP & BARNEY, ARCHITECTS 
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PLAN, MOORESTOWN TRUST CO., MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


DAVIS, DUNLAP & BARNEY, ARCHITECTS 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL, MOORESTOWN TRUST CO., MOORESTOWN, N. J. 
DAVIS, DUNLAP & BARNEY, ARCHITECTS 
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BANKING ROOM, MOORESTOWN TRUST CO., MOORESTOWN, N. J. 
DAVIS, DUNLAP & BARNEY, ARCHITECTS 
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ONE END OF BANKING ROOM, MOORESTOWN TRUST CO., MOORESTOWN, N. J. 
DAVIS, DUNLAP & BARNEY, ARCHITECTS 
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CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST, LOS ANGELES 
ALLISON & ALLISON, ARCHITECTS 
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PLAN, THIRTEENTH CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST, LOS ANGELES 


ALLISON & ALLISON, ARCHITECTS 
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RIST SCIENTIST, LOS ANGELES 


ALLISON & ALLISON, ARCHITECTS 
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ENTRANCE FOYER, THIRTEENTH CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST, LOS ANGELES 
ALLISON & ALLISON, ARCHITECTS 
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THIRTEENTH CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST, LOS ANGELES 
ALLISON & ALLISON, ARCHITECTS 
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House of Sherley W. Morgan, Esq., Princeton, N. J. 


SHERLEY W. MORGAN, Architect 


T is probable that the quality and extent of an 
architect’s ability may be best judged by work 
which he does for himself, even though he be 
sometimes restricted by location or means. Whether 
large or small, an architect’s own house is inevitably 
indicative of his individual taste. The well known 
Princeton architect, Sherley W. Morgan, has built 
for himself an attractive brick house in the Georgian 
style. The design is marked by refinement of detail 


and the excellence of its proportions. The effect as a 
whole is both domestic and dignified. One of the 
successful features of the design is the one-story 
brick garage connected with the house by an arched 
passageway. The care shown in the exterior of the 
design has also been taken with the plan and details 
of the interior. The ample height of the first floor 
ceilings adds to the character of the principal rooms, 
Interior walls are painted or papered and _ toned. 
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House of Sherley W. Morgan, Esq., Architect 
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HOUSE OF F. W. HAEMMEL, ESQ., PORT WASHINGTON, N. Y. 


ERE 1s an interesting house designed by an artist 

for his own use. Although simple in construc- 

tion and plan and of moderate cost, this English 
farm house type of house shows distinction and 
originality in design. The treatment of the covered 
living porch is particularly successful, due to the use 
of brick, stained timbers and a sharply pitched 
shingle roof, which has in fact the appearance of a 
kitchen extension made over for use as a living 


porch. The combination of brick, half-timber and 
stucco gives a pleasant variety to the front elevation, 
but it makes the house seem higher than it really is. 
The massive center chimney, designed in the Eng- 
lish style, adds much to the character of the com- 
position as a whole. The main room is of sufficient 
size to serve as both living and dining room. The 
window at the right of the front door is purposely 
left high to permit the placing of the sideboard 


KITCHEN 
10-6 X% 13 


PORCH 
10-¢'X 11-6" 


LIVING- DINING ROOM 
13-6" x 28' 


First Floor 


BED ROOM 
1-5 x 12-1 
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OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 
Balloon frame. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: : 
Stucco; brick; oak and chestnut trim. 


ROOF: 

Wood shingles. 
WINDOWS: 

Metal casements. 
FLOORS: 

Oak. 


HEATING: 
Hot water. 


FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—166 
House of F. W. Haemmel, Esq., Port Washington, N. Y. 


PLUMBING: 
Standard. 


INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
Specially designed. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 

Plaster ; living room, hall and stair well, trowel 
finish; all other rooms smooth. 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 

Early American. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
21,000. 
COSTIPERS CUBIGIEOOL: 
67 cents. 
DATE OF COMPLETION: 
November, 1926. 


I  ——————— 


below it. The inclusion of a maid’s room and bath 
on the first floor off the kitchen permits the use of 
the entire second floor for family bedrooms and 
bath. The shingles of the several roofs are stained 
various shades and’are laid in irregular lines to give 
texture and character. Rough plastered walls and 
ceiling in the living room make a pleasant contrast 
to stained pine boarding with which the wall be- 
tween the living room and the kitchen and stairway is 
sheathed. The fireplace, which is hospitable in its 
spaciousness, is sufficiently shallow to throw out 
heat rather than to send it up the chimney, as is 
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usually the case with deep fireplaces. At the foot 
of the stairway, which is lighted by a window open- 
ing onto the living porch, a door is placed to con- 
serve heat in the living room and prevent down 
drafts, which are the common fault of stairways 
opening directly into a large room. Heavy oak 
rafters carrying the joists of the second floor are 
left exposed below the rough plastered living room 
ceiling, a characteristic feature of early American 
houses. In fact, the entire design of this house, con- 
sidered broadly, suggests the early architecture of this 
country more than it does that of England itself. 
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Minor Facade, House of F. W. Haemmel, Esq., Port Washington, N. Y. 
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HOUSE OF DR. WILLIAM A. MOWRY, MADISON, WIS. 
LAW, LAW & POTTER, ARCHITECTS 


T is a far fly from Long Island to Wisconsin, 

where we find this interesting house somewhat 
suggestive of the English cottage. The use of very 
rough joints and crudely laid brick gives a semblance 
of the style of brickwork known as “skintled,” so 
popular today in the middle west. In this case the 
brick are actually laid to a fairly flat surface, but 
the protruding mortar of the joints produces a very 


crude effect which pleases some architects and their 
clients. The character and overhang of the roof 
were perhaps intended to ‘resemble the heavy 
thatched roofs found on some of the old English cot- 
tages. Unfortunately, necessity required the intro- 
duction of a small dormer window high up on the 
slope of the long roof. How many architects strug- 
gle in vain to persuade their clients to sacrifice in- 


First Floor 


Second Floor 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—167 
House of Dr. William A. Mowry, Madison, Wis.; Law, Law & Potter, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 

Frame construction on concrete basement walls. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Common brick veneering, stucco and shingles. 
ROOF: 

Stained cedar shingles. 
WINDOWS: 

Metal casements. 
FLOORS: 

Oak; tile in vestibule, hall and dining room. 
HEATING: 

Hot water ; oil burner. 
PLUMBING: 

Porcelain fixtures. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
General lighting and refrigeration. 
INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
Pine finish, birch doors, oak stairs. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Sand-finished plaster. 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Woodwork stained ; walls painted on first floor ; 
on second floor, walls tinted. 
CUBIC FOOTAGE OF BUILDING: 
44,000. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
43 cents. 

YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
1926. 


terior light and arrangement to the picturesque 
quality so often secured by long, unbroken roof 
slopes! The plan shows a garage incorporated as 


part of the design of the house, the projecting walls 
of which do not quite meet those of the house itself 


» 4 x 


at right angles. Possibly this variation from the 
rectangular was necessitated by topographical condi- 
tions. The plan of the first floor is compact and inter- 
esting. On the second floor there are four bedrooms, 
two baths and a sewing room, and many closets. 


Entrance, House of Dr. William A. Mowry, Madison, Wis. 
. Law, Law & Potter, Architects 


April, 1927 
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HOUSE OF WILLIAM W. CARGILL, ESQ., MADISON, WIS. 
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LAW, LAW & POTTER, ‘ARCHITECTS 


ERE is another house at Madison, Wis., de- 

signed by the architects of that just illustrated. 
Somewhat larger in size and covering a greater 
square footage, this house shows a pleasing con- 
sistency in design and treatment. The high-pitched 
roofs of the main house and short wing are un- 
broken in their long sweeps. The single chimney is 
well placed at the angle between the main house and 
the short wing; in height and size it forms the dis- 
tinctive feature of the principal elevation. The 
height of this house and the whitewashed “skintled”’ 
brickwork give a suggestion of the picturesque in 
its design as well as in its setting. The plan is in- 
teresting and shows careful study to give the living 
room and dining room as much privacy and as pleas- 
ant an outlook as possible. To accomplish this the 
entrance door is placed at what would seem to be the 
rear of the house and close to the wall of the garage, 
which slopes back at an angle from the main house, 


probably for the purpose of giving space and dig- 
nity to the approach to the main entrance. Stained 
wood trim and stained shingles for the gable ends of 
the house afford a pleasant contrast to the very rough 
whitewashed brickwork. Stucco and_half-timber 
relieve the severity of the design under some of the 
second story windows. The double bay window at 
one end of the house, seen in the accompanying 
illustration, is quite English in its conception. Tall 
but shallow, this bay is logically roofed in a typically 
English manner. An open terrace on which is 
located the veranda or living porch overlooks a lake 
and distant landscape. The large trees on the prop- 
erty add much to the interest of the house by pro- 
viding a pleasant, informal note of line and color in 
contrast to the rather severe and austere treatment 
of the building itself. The plan also shows how 
carefully the arrangement of the rooms has been 
adapted to the site. Off the entrance vestibule a 


Dimine Room 


First Floor 


Second Floor 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—168 
House of William W. Cargill, Esq., Madison, Wis.; Law, Law & Potter, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 


GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: Gene alge ase ee oa 
Frame construction on concrete basement walls. Se ae MILLWORK: 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: ope nae 
Common brick veneering. INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Sand-finished plaster. 


ROOF: 

Cedar shingles. INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
WINDOWS: Oak woodwork stained, first floor; walls 
Metal casements with weather strips. painted ; enameled woodwork, second floor. 
FLOORS: APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 

Oak. 48,000. 
HEATING: COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
Hot water. 4214 cents. 
PLUMBING: YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
Porcelain fixtures. 1925. 


rear hall leads back to the 
kitchen and garage. A 
spacious coat closet and a 
lavatory, as well as stairs 
leading .to the basement, 
open off this rear hall. The 
vestibule is separated from 
the living room by a short 
stair hall at a slightly 
higher elevation. The large 
living room opens directly 
into the dining room _ be- 
yond it, both of these 
rooms having double doors 
leading to the veranda. The 
second floor shows three 
master bedrooms and a 
maid’s room and_ shower. 
As there is no servant’s 
bathroom provided in the 
basement, it would seem 
that the bathroom adjacent 
to the guest room on the 
second floor is intended for 
the maid’s use also. This 
paucity of bathrooms is 
rather surprising in so 
large and carefully planned 
a house as this. The 
numerous jogs and angles 
in the plan of the second 
floor are unfortunate, as is 
also the irregular shape of 
the kitchen on the first 
floor where the pantry and 
storage closet materially re- 
duce its size and determine 
its irregular shape. The ac- 
cessibility of the garage is 
to be especially commended. 


Front Entrance Detail, House of William W. Cargill, Esq., Madison, Wis. 
Law, Law & Potter, Architects 
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Phaios. P. A. Nyholm 
HOUSE OF PETER A. H. VOORHIS, ESQ., YONKERS, N. Y. 


G. HOWARD CHAMBERLIN. ARCHITECT 


OUGH-CAST plaster and a good roof deter- 
mine the character of this simple design, which 
emphasizes the charm of unbroken roof slopes. In 
plan this house is practically a “bungalow,” since all 
the principal rooms are on the first floor. Although 
none of the rooms are large, the plan is so arranged 
that all of them are of adequate size. The small 
dining room or “alcove” with its corner cupboards 
and three windows, connected with the living room 
by an open archway, is cozy, cheerful and hospitable. 
On the left of the fireplace another arch leads back 
to the kitchen, main stairway and bedrooms. Ample 
closet space is provided, and a bath is accessible 
from both bedrooms. Above the main part of the 
house are two rooms and an additional bath. 
Although the windows are few enough to leave 
large unbroken wall areas, they are sufficiently large 
to provide adequate light and sunshine. Even the 
entrance vestibule with its interesting door has a 
small casement window at one side. Unfortunately, 
neither the illustration of the house nor its plan 
shows exactly how the valley between the roofs of 
the two projecting wings of the house is treated. 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—169 
House of Peter A. H. Voorhis, Esq., Yonkers, N. Y.; G. Howard Chamberlin, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS ELECTRICAL WORK: 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: House wired throughout. 
Stucco on concrete blocks; light buff color. INTERIOR WOODWORK: 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: Oak. 
Stucco walls ; rough finish. INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
ROOF: Cement plaster on metal lath throughout. 
Wood shingles. ace , =. 
WINDOWS: INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Oe Cement plaster, pre-colored. 
Casements, steel cottage type. 
m) Me Pav APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
FLOORS: 28 25] 
Double floors. aa 
HEATING: COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
Hot water. 44-8/10 cents. 
PLUMBING: DATE OF COMPLETION: 
Brass water pipes. March, 1926. 


This arrangement of one gable projecting beyond transverse ridge which prevents snow from piling 
another is quite common in England, where snow is up between the roofs of these two wings. Otherwise, 
rare, but is seldom practical in the northern states the accumulation of snow in these areas would in- 
of this country. Possibly there is a sloping jib or jure the roofing and flashing and cause leakage. 
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Living Room, House of Peter A. H. Voorhis, Esq., Yonkers, N. Y. 
G. Howard Chamberlin, Architect 
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GEORGE FULTON, JR., ARCHITECT 


OME of the chief characteristics of English cot- 

tage architecture, such as brick window sills, 
rough stone for the trim around the entrance door, 
rough-cast stucco and half-timber work, are found 
in the design of this house at Scarsdale. The high 
center gable with its long sloping roof successfully 
breaks the horizontal lines of the main part of the 
house. Half-timber work, which appears at only 
one point on the front elevation, might well have 
been repeated in the gable end of the living porch 
wing, which seems to need some more definite break 
between the stonework of the first story and the 
rough stucco of the gable above. The rough stone- 
work around and adjacent to the entrance door 
might have been continued across the front of the 
center bay, thus serving to make a better tie between 
the stone walls of the living porch and the entrance 


The purpose of this scattered 
use of stone was undoubtedly to give a picturesque 


door of the house. 


quality to the walls of the house. The massive main 
chimney is logically placed at the point where the 
low roof of the living porch joins the long slope of 
the roof of the main house. The well thought out 
plan shows no waste space and no unattractive jogs 
or angles in any of the rooms. The projection into 
the living porch of the main chimney is naturally 
unavoidable. Although not unusual, the plan is 
convenient and compact. The coat closet and lava- 
tory adjacent to the entrance hall are conveniences 
which should never be omitted in even the smallest 
houses. Three bedrooms, two baths and several 
large closets, as well as an ample sleeping porch 
make up the plan of the second floor. As a whole, 
the design shows originality and distinctive character. 
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First Floor 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—170 
House at Scarsdale, N. Y.; George Fulton, Jr., Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: Lighting fixtures. 

Wood frame. INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: Chestnut and pine. 


Stucco on metal lath; brick and stone. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 


ROOF: . Plaster. 
Slate. 
WINDOWS: INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Metal casements. Main rooms, rough, antique-finished plaster. 
FLOORS: APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
Oak and pine. 37,500. 
HEATING: COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
Steam. 48 cents. 
PLUMBING: DATE OF COMPLETION: 
Brass pipe, porcelain and enameled fixtures. April,~1925. 


Entrance Detail, House at Scarsdale, N. Y. 
George Fulton, Jr., Architect 
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HOUSE IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N. Y. 


GEORGE FULTON, 


HIS house illustrates the possibility of relieving 

the bleak severity of a rectangular brick house 
by means of a dominant architectural feature. In 
this instance, a slightly projecting gable faced with 
stucco and half-timber and supported on heavy 
wooden brackets gives a certain importance to an 
otherwise stereotyped design. The spacing and 
paucity of the windows provide excellent wall sur- 
faces, which always add architectural character to 
houses large or small. The care taken in the detail 
of the entrance door also indicates an effort to pro- 


First Floor 


JR., ARCHITECT 


vide a few distinctive notes in an otherwise neces- 
sarily severe design. As in the plan of other houses 
here discussed, an arrangement of rooms is found in 
which there is no waste space, and the living porch 
is accessible from both the living room and the 
dining room. As is logical in small houses, a pantry 
between dining room and kitchen is omitted. The 
kitchen is of adequate size and is well lighted and 
ventilated by windows on opposite walls. The rear 
entry is large enough to accommodate not only an 
ice box and broom closet but also two laundry trays; 


Second Floor 
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OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 

Brick walls; wood framing. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Brick; cypress trim; stucco on metal lath. 
ROOF: 

Slate, variegated. 
WINDOWS: 

Double-hung ; wood. 
FLOORS: 

Oak in main rooms. 


PLUMBING: 
Fixtures enameled iron and porcelain. 


FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—171 
House in Westchester County, N. Y.; George Fulton, Jr., Architect 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting fixtures. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Plaster painted or specially finished. 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Bedrooms painted; painted trim throughout. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
51,800. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
40 cents. 


DATE OF COMPLETION: 
November, 1925. 


this is a better location for them than the kitchen 
itself. The cellar below and the maid’s room and 
bath above are directly accessible from the kitchen 
by means of stairs located at one corner of the 
kitchen wing. The second floor, which is equally 
well planned, has four corner rooms of adequate 


Photos. Charles E. Moore 
The Main Entrance 


sizes, good closet space, and two bathrooms. It 
might be suggested that a door connecting the maid’s 
room with the main part of the house on the second 
floor might be desirable and convenient. Careful 
study of these plans indicates that this is an ideal 
layout for a small house, particularly in the suburbs. 


Detail of Entrance 


House in Westchester County, N. Y. 
George Fulton, Jr., Architect 
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Photos. John Wallace Gillies 
HOUSE OF CHARLES H. CUNO, ESQ., MERIDEN, CONN. 


FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 


T is always a privilege to 
publish illustrations and 
plans of any house by this 
talented architect, of whose 
work anything but favorable 
criticism is seldom justifiable. 
Much of the charm of an old 
English house is suggested in 
this interesting design. The 
long, sloping pitch of the un- 
broken roof gives the neces- 
sary informal note to the de- 
sign. The massive chimney 
with its double top breaks the 
design at the right place, bal- 
ancing in a measure the pro- 
jecting and overhanging gable 
at one end of the house. The 
low, one-story entrance porch 
which fills in the space between 
the chimney and the project- 
ing bay has a roof similar in 
pitch and covering to the main 
roof above. The brickwork of 

eerie this porch is skillfully tied in 

up tsSNS 2558) | . =e | with the rough stonework of 
| = the main chimney, the charac- 
a SS ter and quality of which might 

well be studied and copied by 
designers of houses supposedly 
following English precedent. 
The average size of the stones 
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Second Floor 


First Floor 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—172 
House of Charles H. Cuno, Esq., Meriden, Conn.; Frank J. Forster, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION : 

Frame on concrete foundations; stone front 
wall. 

EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Brick veneer of selected common brick; stucco 
on wire lath; oak timber and half-timber ; 
chimney and terrace wall of rubble. 

ROOF: 

Slate. 
WINDOWS: 

Metal casements. 
FLOORS: 

Random width oak floors in first story; 2%- 
inch oak floors in second story; pine in ser- 
vice portion; cork tile in kitchen. 


PLUMBING: 
Galvanized wrought iron pipe. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Special wrought iron lighting fixtures. 


INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
Oak; no trim at doors; oak doors, stairs, man- 
tel and living room paneling. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Smooth brown coat plaster in first story. 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Woodwork stained and waxed in oak rooms; 
woodwork painted elsewhere. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
30,000. 


eee 


used is in perfect scale with the brickwork and rough 
slates. The apparent length of the house is consid- 
erably increased by the several horizontal lines of 
overhanging eaves. Particularly is this true on ac- 
count of the successful way the roof of the living 
porch extension has been made a part and continu- 
ation of the main roof of the house. Another detail 
showing the great care and thought exercised in this 
design is the low chimney which breaks the ridge of 
the main roof. Instead of constructing this chimney 
of rough stone or brick, as might have been done, 
stucco has been used to make it lighter and less im- 
portant in effect. The plan is as convenient and 
consistent as the exterior is homelike. The stair hall 
separates the large living room from the dining room 
and kitchen. The covered living porch as well as 
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one corner of the living room opens upon an open 
paved terrace at the rear. As the house is located 
near the highroad, this paved terrace provides the 
necessary privacy and seclusion. The servants also 
have a spacious porch back of the kitchen. Although 
the house is irregular in outline, the three master 
bedrooms on the second floor are all rectangular and 
devoid of breaks and angles. There is one large 
master’s bath, located near the center of the second 
floor, and another bath between the smallest bed- 
room and the maid’s room. As this bath connects 
with both rooms, it is possible for the maid’s room 
to be used for a nursemaid or governess and the bed- 
room as a nursery. The high pitch of the roof makes 
is quite possible for additional bedrooms to be placed 
in the gable ends of the third floor, if necessary. 


Garden Front, House of Charles H. Cuno, Esq., Meriden, Conn. 
Frank J. Forster, Architect 


April, 1927 


Photos. John Wallace Gillies 
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HOUSE OF MRS. GRACE M. BURNHAM, GREAT NECK, N. Y. 


FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 


HIS house at Great Neck is such a good ex- 

ample of the combination of simplicity of plan 
and originality of elevation that it seems desirable 
to include it in this group. The use of rough plas- 
ter, which relieves the monotony of too much brick 
wall surface, is satisfactory and successful. Even 
the dormers on the rear slope of the roof above the 
kitchen extension are so well proportioned and de- 
signed that they add to rather than detract from the 
artistic quality of the house. As usual in Mr. 
Forster’s work, the tall chimneys which are domi- 
nant notes in this design are so well placed and so 
carefully balanced that they are perhaps the most 
important feature of the exterior. The brick walls 
with their studied texture and roughness are even 
more beautiful in reality than in the illustrations, 


First Floor 


from which, unfortunately, no idea of their color 
can be obtained. Another consistent and logical 
detail is the use of rough plaster in the jib formed 
by the top of the living porch and the low sloping 
continuation of the high hip roof. Although this 
jib is practically a continuation of the front facade, 
it is neither good construction nor pleasing in effect 
when brick is used for wall surfaces supported by 
wood beams over open spaces. The same logical 
use of stucco is found in the rear elevation, and in 
the sleeping porch above the pantry. The variety 
and proportions of the several well placed windows 
add much to the effectiveness of the design. At the 
rear of the house an open terrace permits an un- 
interrupted view of the distant landscape. The plan 
is straightforward and well balanced, having a cen- 


Second Floor 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—1 73 
House of Mrs. Grace M. Burnham, Great Neck, N. Y.; Frank J. Forster, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 
Frame construction on concrete foundations. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Common brick veneer; stucco on wire lath; 
cypress, solid and half-timber. 
ROOF: 
Slate. 
WINDOWS: 
Wood sash; part double-hung, part casements. 
FLOORS: 
Pine, random widths. 
PLUMBING: 
Galvanized wrought iron pipe. 


INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
Oak; no trim at doors; oak doors, stairs, and 
mantel. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Rough plaster in main first story rooms ; white 
coat plaster elsewhere. 


INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Woodwork stained and waxed in oak rooms, 
painted elsewhere; white coat plaster painted ; 

quarry tile floor in hall. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
37,000. 
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ter hall with living room and dining room on oppo- 
site sides. The kitchen, pantry and garage are in a 
wing by themselves. Although actually built into 
this service wing, the garage has no direct connection 
with the house itself but is approached through an 
open porch at the rear of the kitchen. A lavatory 
and coat closet, which are always essential features 
of a well planned house, connect with the main stair 
hall on the first floor. The second floor has a large 
master’s bedroom, dressing room and sleeping porch, 


which occupy one entire side of the house. A sec- 
ond bath and sleeping porch are connected with an- 
other large bedroom. The second floor of the ser- 
vice wing contains two servants’ bedrooms and a 
bath. The plan of the second floor is sufficiently 
individual to indicate that the house was designed 
for a family without children, which observation 
brings out the fact that every successful house is 
planned to meet the requirements of the household 
which will occupy it, a fact well demonstrated here. 
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Garden Front, House of Mrs. Grace M. Burnham, Great Neck, Nex 
Frank J. Forster, Architect 
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Dining Room, Hotel de Chaulnes, Paris 


By C. HAMILTON PRESTON 


HE charming little Empire library of this 

hotel has already been presented in this series 

of articles. The subject of this study, a room 
of exceeding dignity and fine proportions, formerly 
served as the dining room. In design it is a curious 
mingling of the work of two different periods. The 
double doors on either side, with their bold orna- 
mental mouldings and heavy, decorated architraves, 
are of the Louis XIV epoch, while the over-panels 
of the doors with their bold and yet delicately de- 
signed and executed swags and plaques are distinctly 
Louis XVI. The niches, which are the predominant 
features of the room on either side, very refined in 


design and detail, are also Louis XVI. The detail of 
the supporting brackets and of the modillions of the 
cornice and pediments of these niches is exquisite 
and should be particularly noted. The well spaced 
and proportioned panels of the room are also Louis 
XVI. The cornice, however, bold and vigorous and 
profusely decorated in free and almost crudely exe- 
cuted detail, is Louis XIV in design, as is also the 
series of mouldings occurring at the junction of the 
cove and ceiling. The extreme height given to the 
room by the addition of the cove adds greatly to its 
dignity. The room is executed in plaster and marble- 
ized in pinkish yellow with mauve, gray and red veins. 
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Fold the wall away 


—out of sight 


Almost as quickly as you can tell about it, two or 
more rooms can be made into one. A large assem- 
bly hall or gymnasium can be converted into several 
smaller, sound-proof rooms. It’s for all the world 
as if the whole wall were folded entirely away out 
of sight then returned to its original place and 
usefulness quickly and easily. 


FoldeR-Way partition door hardware makes this 
possible. These pictures illustrate a typical FoldeR- 
Way installation. Partition doors are shown closed, 
practically sound-proof from floor to ceiling like a 
permanent wall. Open with entire equipment 
stowed away in a corner, out of sight. 


FoldeR-Way partition door hardware economizes 
space, saves time and effort, serves the greatest 
convenience, FoldeR-Way hardware prevents sag- 
ging, sticking or rattle. Doors slide or fold— 
smoothly, easily, without effort. 


Write to Richards-Wilcox for full information. 
R-W experts gladly aid in solving any doorway 
problem. What are your particular needs? 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Kansas City 


Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St.Lovis New Orleans 


Los Angeles SanFrancisco Omaha Seattle Detralt 


Montreal - RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO.,LTD., LONDON, ONT. + Winnipeg 


ss BATCHELDER TILES 


SSSR SER re EN STR ENE RAO NTH IER RINE LIS 


A full glazed pattern; unobtrusive in character; pleasing in its 
modifications of color and avoidance of monotony. Design No. 894. 


THe subtle beauty of color and glaze has 


come back to Architecture. In the con 
structive use of colored tiles restraint com- 
bined with assurance are devoutly to be 
hoped for. How much color to use; where 
to use it; its function in the design as a 
whole; which colors are appropriate—these 
are all questions demanding thoughtful atten- 
tion. Color is merely one factor in the unity 
of a scheme. When properly used the color 
and texture of tile enrichment may be de- 
pended upon to enhance the beauty of a 
decorative treatment. 


Tile enrichment should be an integral part 
of the wall on which it appears; not create 
holes through the wall nor throw itself at 
one with clamorous demand for attention. 
Color, glaze, pattern, texture, scale, all must 
be solved. Our product is so varied in the 
character of glaze treatments and colored 
clay bodies that the designer finds it an 
acceptable medium to play with. It is suit- 
able for interior or exterior work, mantels, 
fountains, bathrooms, wainscots, pavements. 
We are pleased to furnish suggestions for 
the use of this and other designs. 


BATCHELDER-WILSON COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES :: 2633 ARTESIAN ST. 


NEW YORK :: 101 PARK AVE. 


©1927 B.w.co. 6 
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ATURE took ages to make this natural 
stone—and in the making she gave it such 
time-and-service-resisting qualities as no 
other material has. Look at these qualities, and 
measure their value in terms of permanence and 


economy :— 


Hard, dense, close-grained, non-porous, non- 
absorbent, non-staining—heat-and-cold-proof, acid- 
and-alkali-proof—will not chip, peel, pit or split— 
can be sawed, tongued, grooved, turned, bored, 
shaped and fabricated in structures of any form and 
of unmatched rigidity—color, a pleasing light gray, 
a good light reflector, harmonious with any color 
scheme. 


For more than 40 years, Alberene Stone had been 
a standard material of demonstrated superiority 
for— 


Stair Treads and Landings Fireplace Linings and 
Laundry Trays and Sinks Hearths 
Toilet Partitions and Urinals Range Hearths and Backs 


Shower Stalls and Dressing Flooring and Trim 
Rooms Acid-resistant Floors 


Laboratory Equipment Electrical Work 


Get the Catalog of Alberene Stone, 
showing its manifold uses and ad- 
vantages. Then—incorporate it in 
your specifications. 


Alberene Stone Company 
15 3) Wies ti 23rd Street 
NEW YORK 
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“BRIXMENT for ‘Perfect Mortar 


HE SIMPLE DIGNITY of the flush-cut joint is a 

fortunate choice for Georgian or Colonial architec- 
ture. Subduing the effect of individual bricks, it fuses the 
wall into an unobtrusive background for the deft details 
of windows, doors and quoins—the highlights of your 
picture .... By the use of BRIXMENT mortar—natu- 
rally pleasing in color—these soft, neutral tones can be 
greatly enhanced and the permanence of the original 
effect assured. No lime to cause scaling or popping or to 
tempt the workers to weaken the mix for the sake of plas- 
ticity. Architects’ handbook gladly sent you on request. 
Louisville Cement Company, Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 
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PAN AMERICAN BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ALBERT KELSEY AND PAUL P, CRET, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 


“INTERNATIONAL CAPT EOR: 


This building, one of the most interesting in Wash- 
ington, has been appropriately called an “Interna- 
tional Capitol.” The architects were chosen after an 
architectural competition in which several hundred 
designs were submitted. 


It is an excellent illustration of the adaptability and 
workability of Georgia Marble for public buildings— 
the entire exterior, including balusters, carved details, 
and even the statues on either side of the main en- 
trance (by Gutzon Borglum and Isidore Konti) are 
of white Georgia Marble. 


The Georgia Marble Company, Tate, Georgia; New 
York, 1328 Broadway; Atlanta, 511 Bona Allen 
Building; Chicago, 456 Monadnock Building. 


GEORGIA MARBES@ 
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“Build 
to last 


Modern plaster interiors 
with their arches, coved 
ceilings and plaster re- 
veals, demand a depend- 
able, sturdy and economi- 
cal Metal Lath. When you 
use GF Herringbone 
Doublemesh Metal Lath 
there is no uncertainty— 
youhave the best that fine 
materials and mechanical 
ingenuity can produce. 


Members -of the National 
Council for Better Plastering 


erringbone 
t» Doublemesh 


METAL LATH 


A Metal Lath carefuily designed and as 

carefully manufactured to meet the needs 

of fire safety, rigidity and economy in 
present-day construction with plaster. 


A 
\W\\ 
Th 


Avert as a close associate of the 
building trades, know the value 
of Metal Lathin modern construction 
of homes and other buildings. Every 
day you are in contact with people 
about to build who know little about 
such things and rely completely upon 
your judgment. It is the simplest 
thing in the world for you to show 
them how GF Herringbone Double- 
mesh Metal Lath increases fire safety, 


assures permanence, greatly strength- 
ens construction and yet is an eco- 
nomical lath to use because of its 
plaster saving mesh and the rapidity 
with which the plasterer can work 
on it.— When you do this, you 
make sure of a construction which 
will be to your credit and insure 
permanent owner satisfaction. A.I.A. 
File Size Material for your records 
gladly sent free on request. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING BUILDING PRODUCTS 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Firesafe Building Products, also Waterproofing and Preservative Products 
Branches in all Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere. 
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Flexlume Electric Displays 

— brilliant at night — in- 

teresting by day—beautiful 
at all times 


A Necessary Architectural Feature— 


NSCRIPTIONS or signs on the facade are the 

interpreters of a building. To be harmonious 

and pleasing they must be in keeping with the 
building they adorn. 


The Flexlume Corporation, specialists in elec- 
trical advertising and manufacturers of the beauti- 
ful Flexlume Electric Displays, maintain a Depart- 
ment of Design. This Department is glad to 
cooperate with architects in the creation of artistic 
and harmonious displays. 


The book, “Signs and Inscriptions in Architec- 
ture” reproduces authentic designs for inscriptions 
corresponding to seven important periods of archi- 
tecture. Authoritatively written and lavishly illus- 
trated, this book should be valuable to you. If you 
do not already possess one, a copy will be sent you 
free on request. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1422 Military Road : 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Factories also at 
Detroit, Los 
Angeles, 


Oakland, Calif. 
and Toronto, 
Can. 


This book was written in 
collaboration with The 
Architectural Forum 


FLEXLUME ELECTRIC. DISPEE ASS 
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HE WARREN HARDING 

HIGH SCHOOL, Bridge- 
port, Conn., is one of the most 
modern and best planned schools 
in the United States. It was 
designed by Caldwell, Beckwith 
& Walker, Bridgeport. William 
B. Ittner, St. Louis, Consulting 
Architect. 


The accompanying letter ex- 
plains why a large percentage of 
the country’s better known 
School Architects specify 
BLOXONEND for gymna- 
siums and shops. Write for 
specifications and sample. 


CARTER BLOXONEND 
FLOORING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Offices in Principal Cities—See Sweet’s 


BLOXONEND 


ss, FLOORING ' 32h 
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, bd BH Me With the plans before you and your secretary beside you— 
a2, f ONOES Nas you can reach into your files, fish out USG Specification 
ican Bar nS in Sixteen, (AI A No. 21d4) and dictate: 


NO aig OP eave = “STUCCO shall be Oriental Stucco, mixed and applied in strict 
2) ty PSR RAY tak “| conformity with the directions of the United States Gypsum 
carte iter Oe 8 j Company, manufacturers, which directions are hereby made a part 
Ry PAY Gee ug i of these specifications as fully as if they were set forth here in 
) Page : detail. The color of the finish coat shall be..... “ 
DANY aba : That, sir, is dictating stucco satisfaction! For once that is done, 
eae Bs . anda responsible plasterer-contractor awarded the job, you 
igre fe have doneeverything to assure your client a perfect stucco job. 
REE AGU tees For Oriental practically eliminates chances. Everything is 
id ’ 


peg a ON ati 7. mixed at the mill—even the color. Nothing is left to be added 
at the job but water. 


We If USG Specification Sixteen isn’t in your file-o-facts already, 
ramen won't you allow us to furnish it, with other interesting data 
ero’, Ce a4 as well? Just have the coupon mailed. 


pow UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


ro General Offices: Dept. 227, 300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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"© ORIENTAL STUCCO 


4 Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Residence of E. A. Peterson, Architect, Rock- 
ford, Ill. Sheathed and insulated with Masonite 


A(r. Peterson then spe 
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All-wood Structural Insulation 
for his own home... 


FTER carefully considering various 
types of insulation for his new 
home, Mr. E. A. Peterson, architect of 
Rockford, Ill., decided upon Masonite. 


Masonite is all-wood structural 
insulation that comes in broad, 
smooth boards of ample strength and 
uniform thickness. 


Note particularly its use as sheath- 
ing. In many cases, it costs less in the 
wall than ordinary sheathing and 


building paper, yet provides fuel-sav- 
ing, comfort- giving insulation. For 
Masonite, packed with millions of 
dead air cells, provides superior in- 
sulation wherever used. 


Book of Specifications and Details 
fully describes Masonite, its many 
uses, and proper method of applica- 
tion. It will be mailed promptly on 
request; also a sample. No obligation. 

MASON FIBRE COMPANY’ 


Dept. 605, 111 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Mill: Laurel, Mississippi 


SAS c 


A eS A a a oe 
1927, M..F.. Co. 


STRUCTURAL INSULATION 
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Golden Vein is the interior 
marble used throughout 
Fulton National Bank 
building, Atlanta, Ga., R. 
S. Pringle, Architect. 


Of all beautiful Appalachian interior marbles, Golden 
Vein is especially noteworthy. 


It has dignity without austerity, magnificence without 
extravagance. 


It imparts to an interior a mellow richness of charming 
and particular beauty. 


Golden Vein is obtained only from The Appalachian 
quarries. 


Though it is indeed a marble of marbles, its cost is far 
Architect invited t : 

hence from high. 

tions for prompt, accurate 

interior marble cost esti- 


mates on projects in which Write for polished sample. 


they are interested. 


APPALACHIAN MARBLE COMPANY 


moxville 
CTUNLCSSEC/ 
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200,000 feet of Beaver Gyp- 
sum Lath and 150 tons of 
Beaver American  Agatite 
Plaster make-partition walls 
of surviving soundness in the 
new Ponce de Leon Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Architects, Kelley Realty 
Co.; General Contractor, 
Kelley Bldg. Co.; Plaster- 
ing Contractor, E. & 
Marquo & Co, All of 
Kansas City. 


Inside—walls that meet 
exacting requirements 


The remarked beauty and endurance of walls of Beaver Gypsum 
Lath and Beaver American Plasters are due to the soundness of the 
theory which designed and combined these materials. 

Beaver Gypsum Lath is a slab of pure gypsum rock faced with 
tough fibre. Being practically non-absorbent, it allows the plaster 
coating to retain its moisture until complete crystallization has set in, 
resulting in a hard, smooth wall of exceptional strength. And the 
board is stronger by actual test. 

Where service is severe or where a long lived wall of low yearly 
upkeep is desired, this lath together with Beaver American Plasters, 
always “timed” to suit the season and latitude, satisfies the most 
critical. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO.,, Inc. 
Dept. 1804 Buffalo, N. Y. 


BEAVER 


AMERICAN 


L PLASTER 
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The NATION'S BUILDING STONE 
INDIANA iB 
LIMESTONE 
Church, one of 
the outstanding 
examples of the 


Gothic Style 


in America 


Calvary Episcopal Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, 
Architects 


f~f2 
OOL 


Bakes dignity, and permanence in 
church architecture are assured when 
Indiana Limestone is used for the ex- 
terior walls. This fine natural stone 
quarried in southern Indiana is superior 
though similar to the famous limestones 
of England and France which have been 
used for centuries in the construction of 
the old-world cathedrals. 

Indiana Limestone is unusually effective 
where simplicity and restraint in treatment of 
the exterior is desired. When elaborate orna- 
mentation is called for by the design, it may 
be easily cut and carved into patterns of lace- 
like delicacy which will retain their original 
crispness for generations, 


We shall be glad to send you upon request 
place illustrations of some of the beautiful 
churches which have been built of Indiana 
Limestone, 


SERVICE BUREAU, Box 766 
Bedford, Indiana 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 
Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Frigidaire electric refrigeration 


permits greater convenience of arrangement 


NS aes simplifies 
building plans. It eliminates 
all necessity of providing for out- 
side ice supply. It permits con- 
venience of arrangement other- 
wise impossible. It saves time, 
labor, material—increases floor 
area—treduces building costs. 


Practically any specification as 
to type of installation, floor space 
and food capacity can be easily 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, 
Dept. A-205, DAYTON, OHIO 


Please send me “Information for Architects A.I.A. 


file 32D,” and the Frigidaire Catalog. 


filled by the wide range of 
Frigidaire models. There are 
metal cabinet models complete 
with self-contained mechanism 
—models for compressor-in-base- 
ment—models to convert any 
standard make of ice-box into 
Frigidaire. 


TO @ 


Interesting data, helpful to 
architects in planning homes or 
buildings calling for efficient, 
economical electric refrigeration, 
will be gladly mailed upon re- 
quest. Mail the coupon for 


“Information for Architects 


A.I.A;: File 32D.” 


FRIGIDATRE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. A-205, DAYTON, OHIO 


Pe 


MOTORS 
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better light .. . 


better protection 


PENTECOR Wire-Glass 
ncn Wie lat for Skylights — 


SRM ee Naeem it Persistent laboratory work by Mississippt 
0 experts produced PENTECOR—a glass 

made especially for skylights. Because of 
the angle at which the ribs are cut, no 
glass compares with PENTECOR in light 
transmission. Careful tests made from 
every glass available prove that PENTECOR 
is the most efficient glass for its purpose. 


Specify 
‘MISSISSIPPI 


Catalogue and samples will be 
gladly sent to you upon request. 


Pentecor Wire Glass 


ay MISSISSIPPI WIRE GLASS COMPANY 


a 
* aS 
© RETARDINS S 220 Fifth Avenue New York 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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Later Georgian Furniture and Decoration 


A Review by WALTER F. WHEELER 


HE interest which attaches to study of any de- 
partment of English domestic architecture and 
decoration is due partially to the variety of types 
with which the study has to do, and partially to the in- 


fluence from other countries 
(influence generally not dif- 
ficult to trace) which the 
types themselves present. 
Both these sources of inter- 
est lend particular impor- 
tance and value to study of 
the architecture of the latter 
part of the Georgian era, 
when [English architects and 
designers had thoroughly as- 
similated and mastered use 
of what England had_ bor- 
rowed or acquired from other 
countries during the course 
of the preceding centuries. 


each class imitated the building achievements of the 
class just above, and imitation or rivalry can be expressed 
in no way quite so effectively as in domestic architecture. 

The volume deals with work of quite a number of in- 


dividual architects of the 
period, considerable  atten- 
tion being given, quite natu- 
rally, to that of Robert and 
James Adam, leaders among 
the foremost architects of the 
era and_ representative of 
those favoring design of a 
highly restrained and refined 
classicism. While the type 
of design identified with the 
Empire as it existed in 
France by no means attained 
in England the wide vogue 
which it found in America, 
several of these illustrations 


suggest that it was not 
wholly unnoticed; perhaps 
its free and frank use of 
Roman forms and _ motifs 
recommended it to an age 
more than a little absorbed 
in study of the antique. One 
particular detail of the vol- 
ume which of course renders 
it of considerable practical 
value for use in a present- 
day architect's office is its illustrating what might be 
called work of a “medium” order. A number of great 
and monumental buildings are of course illustrated, but 
particular emphasis seems to have been placed on work 
of lesser extent,—town houses of moderate sizes and 
country houses of the sizes and character which many 
architects all over the United States are building today ; 
and in addition to the actual illustrations there are in- 
cluded many detailed drawings, full-sized profiles or 
contours of mouldings, and other items which could 
hardly fail to be interesting and useful to the designer. 
Like the previous volumes of this important series, the 
work is carefully written, and its thorough and accurate 
documentation proves intimate knowledge of the existing 
collections of Georgian furniture, though its wealth of 
illustrations probably constitutes the volume’s chief in- 
terest in the eyes of architects, designers and decorators. 


In this particular volume, 
part of the widely known 
and valuable series on Eng- 
lish architecture and decora- 
tion by Miss Jourdain, there 
is reviewed work of the pe- 
riod 1760 to 1820, which of 
course is the reign of George 
III. Architects of the day 
were for the most part pre- 
occupied with the classic; 
they had in many instances traveled to Rome and Athens 
and even to certain parts of Asia Minor to study at 
first hand their architectural remains, and English wealth 
had aided materially in carrying on the excavating of 
the soil of Rome and the Campagna which brought 
about the recovery of many treasures of antiquity. Then 
again the accidental discovery of Pompeii (in 1748) 
had aided the study of the architecture of the antique 
world by bringing to light treasures buried since A.D. 79 
and wholly unspoiled, while the excavations at Hercu- 
laneum, begun in 1711, resumed in 1738 and continued 
until 1766, had added immeasurably to the accumulated 
wealth which lay ready for use at the willing and highly 
competent hands of England’s architects. There is still 
another reason for the activity of the world of architec- 
ture during the period, since wider distribution of 
wealth was rendering possible the building of extremely 
comfortable town houses and country homes by the 
middle classes, the increasing luxury of the aristocracy, 
and building often upon a vast scale by the nobility, for 


Chair of the Late Georgian Period 


Illustration from “English Decoration and Furniture” 


ENGLISH DECORATION AND FURNITURE OF THE LATER 
XVIII CENTURY. 1760-1820. By M. Jourdain. 269 pp. 10 
x 13% ins. Price $25. Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THe ARCHITECTURAL ForRUM 
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An Authoritative Work on 
“THE GREEK REVIVAL” 


By HOWARD MAJOR 


5 te search for effective types of architecture for 
domestic use leads logically to the re-discovery 
of the style known as the “Greek Revival.” In 
the hands of a few particularly skillful architects 
it is being used with marked success, their use being 
based largely upon study of such examples as have 
survived the period, just prior to the Civil War, 
when use of the type was widespread throughout 
the United States. It is an entirely American style, 
founded not upon a following of current English 
architecture but upon a study by Americans of 
classic types adapted to domestic uses. i 
Mr. Major’s excellent work is the result of a 
careful study of the style as it was interpreted in 
the North and East, and particularly in the South. 
The illustrations of exteriors and interiors are full 
of suggestions for anyone seeking a variety of 
architecture bold, simple and effective, which sup- 
plies a fitting background for life in America. The 
book is richly illustrated, and shows existing work, 
large as well as small, in both city and country. 


236 Pages; 7*2x10% inches. Price $15 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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HOMES OF CHARACTER. By Marcia Mead. 235 pp., 5% x 8% 
ins. Price $3.50. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 


WENTY or 30 years ago one familiar with architec- 

tural conditions in America might well have despaired 
of the American home, whether large or small. There 
was, just as there is today, a prodigious expenditure on 
building and furnishing, but expenditures were rarely if 
ever wisely made, and when a house had been built, 
equipped, decorated and furnished the owner usually had 
a home representing a considerable investment but 
having scarcely a vestige of anything which would have 
impressed a trained observer as indicating possession on 
the part of the owner of anything more than the most 
ordinary and commonplace taste. The house might well 
be comfortable, but it would almost invariably be want- 
ing in even the smallest detail which would distinguish it 
from countless other equally costly homes. 

The evolution of domestic architecture, now that one 
surveys it in retrospect, is seen to have been the result of 
many forces working in coordination. Soon after the 
subsiding of the “Eastlake” furor in the eighties and 
nineties, there was begun on the part of architects and 
interior decorators the work which in the course of time 
was to accomplish the change. Even today the work of 
a few architects of that period is found to be amazingly 
good, and presently the improvement was accelerated by 
writers on architecture and decoration who were pos- 
sessed of excellent taste backed up by proper training: 
Manufacturers of building materials soon saw the wis- 
dom of so directing the use of their products that they 
would give lasting satisfaction, and (probably due at 
least in part to the astuteness of advertising managers) 
magazines and other publications began a great campaign 
the object of which was to improve the standards of 
architecture, decora’ion, furnishing, and whatever else 
enters into the creation of a home; and this campaign is 
still in progress, aided much by the publication of many 
books on the subject, of which this is a good example. 

Considerable harm has been done by careless use in 
writing of the word “Colonial.” Some writers on archi- 
tectural subjects do not seem to realize that there are 
several types of “Colonial,’—Dutch, English, etc., and 
that some of these types are subdivided into early, 
middle, and late. This magical word, which seems to 
have obtained a powerful hold upon popular imagina- 
tion, is therefore being applied to all sorts of houses. 

Miss Mead is a member of the American Institute of 
Architects and one of the best known women architects 
in America. Her work, particularly of a residence 
nature, has always been distinguished by dignity, sim- 
plicity, and due regard for the fitness of things, and 
particularly in the small house field by a high degree of 
architectural character. Her experience and achieve- 
ments entitle her to write with authority regarding archi- 
tecture and decoration, and this she has done exceedingly 
well in this excellent volume, useful to the architect and 
invaluable to anyone intending to build. One extremely 
useful detail is the inclusion of several pages of bibli- 
ography, which of course suggest further reading and 
study. A foreword to the volume is contributed by Dan- 
iel P. Higgins, of the Office of John Russell Pope, and 
much of the interest of the work is due to the inclusion 
of photographs and original sketches by Otto R. Eggers. 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THe ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM 
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FRENCH PROVINCIAL FURNITURE. By Henri Longnon and 
Frances Wilson Huard. 167 pp. 5% x 8% ins. Price $5. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


HE remarkable interest in French provincial furni- 
ture which has recently manifested itself in this 
country is very natural. French and American traditions 
have been linked since our own revolutionary times, 
when France lent a hand to our own struggling country. 
Lafayette’s visit left its indelible imprint upon our life 
and customs. Even before the Great War, which further 
cemented the interests of the two countries, American 
collectors and connoisseurs had become aware of the 
charm of the furniture of the French provinces, its 
beauty and its adaptability to American country use. 
Decorators have imported this furniture extensively, and 
either antiques or authentic reproductions are available. 
An interesting review of this rural or regional furni- 
ture of France is contained in the volume by Henri Long- 
non and Frances Wilson Huard entitled “French Pro- 
vincial Furniture.” In France this type of furnishings 
is called mobilier rustique, but in America it is better 
designated by the word “provincial,” since “rustic” with 
us is associated with a very different type. This work 
describes the characteristics of the furniture of the va- 
rious French provinces by means of a rapid geographical 
survey of these districts as they existed prior to the 
revolution of 1789. It stresses the period of Louis XV, 
when this furniture attained ‘‘that purity of taste and 
line that are the hallmarks of French genius—not only 
as the prototype for all Europe but certainly the chefs 
d’wuvres of the cabinet-making art throughout the cen- 
turies.” “At this time,” say the authors, “the entire 
ensemble of furniture had a general national relationship 
from Flanders to Provence, from Normandy to Alsace. 
In all French provinces people ate, slept and kept their 
belongings in what was very much the same manner. 
But differences in climate, in habits and customs of a 
region made for difference in details of the furniture ; 
that of cold, wind-swept Normandy was different from 
the Alsatian —that of the mountains from that of the 
plains. It is with the adaptations which the national 
stvle took on in the various provinces that this book 
chiefly concerns itself. ‘Let us take the beds as an 
example. Their locations as well as their draperies were 
modified to suit local weather conditions. During the 
eighteenth century, wherever the climate was clement, 
the bed was set in the middle of the room reserved to 
sleep in (usually the room in which the entire family also 
lived and ate) and was hung with curtains of varying 
textures, lighter where the climate was warmer. On the 
other hand, in the provinces that touch the Atlantic sea- 
board, especially in Normandy and Brittany or moun- 
tainous regions like the Vosges, Auvergne, Dauphine and 
Savoie, where the climate is either damp or cold, the 
peasant bed was found huddled in the corner of the 
kitchen or carefully guarded in a more or less secluded 
alcove, which sometimes becomes a closet, as in the case 
with the Breton bed when one closes its doors. ‘The 
3reton bed, commonly called the lit clos (closed bed) is 
none other than a vast cipboard supplied with bunks one 
above the other as on shipboard. Here in its various 
compartments slept the entire household, masters and 
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servants, men and women. Completely dressed, one 
crawled into this sleeping closet through the opening 
made by a pair of solid wooden shutters, which one 
immediately closed to ensure privacy in undressing, and 
left closed to avoid sleeping in a draft. The bed is 
always flanked by a chest which contains wearing ap- 
parel and which serves also as a step to the upper berth.” 

Differences in provincial taste are also shown in the 
designs of buffets. “In the bright, sunny south they 
have full wooden doors to protect the dishes from exces- 
sive dust. In the misty north all the household china is 
set on shelves in plain view, adding by its decorative 
eaiety a bright note to the somber interior. Fashions in 
feminine attire had marked influence on furniture. The 
simple little bonnets of Lorraine or Champagne might 
be tucked away on the shelf of almost any wardrobe, but 
those vaporous creations of lace and muslin, which so 
distinguished Normandy and Brittany, must, to retain 
their crispness, be lodged in a bonnetiere,a piece of fur- 
niture unheard of outside the western provinces.” 

But, say the authors, just as it is hard to give the pre- 
cise date of the making of any piece of furniture, so it 
would be equally imprudent to affirm at a glance in what 
province it originated. “Doubtless Breton, Alsatian and 
Provencal furniture has certain native traits which en- 
able one to distinguish an origin in the twinkling of an 
eye. In these three provinces the furniture is most typi- 
cal. Elsewhere the diversity of provincial taste appears 
rather in the detail or treatment of ornamentation. The 
wardrobe, the buffet, bed, commode and table, with here 
and there a few rush-bottomed chairs, were the principal 
pieces of furniture in the French peasant home during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, made of 
“sound, salable woods, carefully grooved and joined and 
soberly ornamented.” Naturally these took on the style 
best suited to the climate and customs of the various 
provinces. “We find it graceful, delicate and florid in 
Lorraine and Franche Comte, especially so in Normandy 
and Provence. It is simple and sober in Picardy and 
Champagne, while in Burgundy and the Lyonnais it as- 
sumes an amplitude that borders very closely on nobility.” 


THE PRACTICAL DECORATION OF FURNITURE. Volume 
I. By H. P. Shapland. 44 pp. of text, 48 plates, 84 x 11 ins. 
Price $5. Payson & Clarke, Ltd., New York. 


ISTORY of furniture closely involves the history 

of design as used in the way of ornament. Study 
of the furniture of any period o1 people shows the use 
of decoration to enhance the beauty and interest of the 
stone, marble, metal or wood of the furniture. This vol- 
ume is the first_of a series of three in which a widely 
known English writer and lecturer on furniture and de- 
sign deals with the decorating of furniture. This par- 
ticular volume discusses veneering, inlay, marquetrie, 
painting and gilding. Volume II, shortly to follow, cov- 
ers use of mouldings, pierced work, turned work, twist- 
ing and carving, while in Volume III consideration will 
be given to applied work, coverings of textiles and 
leather, lacquer, etc. To the interest given by carefully 
orepared text there is added the interest given by well 
selected illustrations. The work possesses a high value 
to students of design and to makers of furniture, besides 
being useful to architects and to interior decorators. 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THe ARCHITECTURAL ForuM 
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Tue properties of steel are scien- 
tifically determined even before it is 
rolled. Chemical and physical tests 
can be made at any stage of manufac- 
ture—the human element is reduced to the mini- 
mum. Structural steel is delivered to the job 
expertly tested and ready for use. 


The builder who uses steel gets earliest re- 
turns on his investment —he can build more 
quickly with steel. Steel is made by responsible 
concerns whose large investments insure high uni- 
form quality, And from rolling mill to finished 
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STEEL ARE KNOWN! 


structure, steel is fool-proof. For the most 
modest building, for fine residences as well as 
for tall structures, specify STEEL. 


This advertisement is published by the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, a non-profit service organization of 218 mem- 
bers comprising the structural steel industry in the United States 
and Canada. Contributing also to the educational fund are these 
great rolling mills: Bethlehem Steel Company, The Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, Inland Steel Company, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, Scullin Steel Company. The purpose of the 
Institute is to extend the use of structural steel in construction 
work of every size and type, from residences to skyscrapers and 
bridges. The Institute offers fullest co-operation with architects, 
engineers, the public and all branches of the building trades. 
Correspondence invited. Address: A. T. North (A. Tete) 
Department of Architectural Relations, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
STEEL Construction, Inc., 285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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THE HOUSE OF SIMPLICITY. By Ethel Davis Seal. 286 pp., 
5144 x 8 ins. Price $3 Net. The Century Company, New York. 


RCHITECTS frequently complain that even their 
best domestic work is marred if not quite spoiled 

by the mistaken efforts of owners who are themselves 
ignorant of interior decoration and furnishing or who 
entrust this important work to individuals who are 
equally incapable of carrying out the very definite plans 
which the architects presumably had in mind. In very 
important work, as a rule, the architect can control the 
furnishing and decoration, but a really wise architect 
will always try to have his clients themselves so familiar 
with this important matter that they are in entire sym- 
pathy with what is being done toward making the inte- 
riors of their homes consistent and in agreement with 
their exteriors. Only thus can complete success be had. 
This excellent volume places due importance upon the 
value of simplicity in decoration and furnishing,—one 
of the most necessary qualities of successful work, and 
yet a quality often forgotten or under-valued. Miss 
Seal very wisely draws for illustrations upon that marvel 
of well directed simplicity, the “American Wing” at the 
Metropolitan Museum, where interior architecture and 
furnishings are in several instances both costly and 
sumptuous, but where nevertheless there is created an 
effect of graceful and refined simplicity which might 
have been quite spoiled had the work been done by 
someone whose chief aim was to make the rooms con- 
tain as many things as possible at the greatest possible 
cost. The volume, which is made up chiefly of matter 
which has already appeared in House & Garden, The 
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Ladies’ Home Journal and other publications, is perhaps 
better fitted for the use of the clients of architects than 
for that of architects themselves, and it is in view of this 
that the work is reviewed here and its great helpfulness 
noted, The work may well be recommended to clients. 


GLASS AND GLAZING; By Emanuel E. Ericson. 146 pp., 
5% x 7% ins. Price $1.75. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 


HE great strides glass making has made since it was 

discovered, may be seen everywhere, in the stained 
glass in cathedrals and churches, the many drinking vessels 
made of glass, and the plate glass windows in stores and 
the window glass in our own homes. This book has been 
written with the needs of the amateur worker in mind, 
and such highly technical material as would interest only 
the experienced professional glazier has been omitted, 
being useful, nevertheless, to both worker and general 
reader. A chapter is devoted to the kinds of glass used 
in building construction, giving the characteristics and 
strengths of plate and window glass; and it will be most 
useful to architects and builders. The comparatively 
more recent invention of wire glass, a kind of reenforced 
glass, is dealt with. A most interesting chapter is one on 
the making and treatment of mirrors, the process fol- 
lowed, and the standard formule used for making silver- 
ing solutions. This book is profusely illustrated with 
drawings and halftones, showing the various operations 
described, and the explanations are given with painstak- 
ing detail and the work is based on practical shop expe- 
rience. The subject is so carefully presented that an 
amateur can follow the instructions without difficulty. 


“The Spanish House for America” 


By 


rox 


HE undoubted charm of 

the simpler type of Span- 
ish architecture is due largely 
to its close relation to the soil. 
Set close to the ground, and 
built as a rule of brick, stucco, 
adobe, or some other material 
directly of the soil, Spanish 
domestic buildings have the 
appearance of belonging ina 
particular sense to the places 
where they stand. The sim- 
plicity. which characterizes 
their structure is equaled by 
the simplicity of their design, 
always given in Spain a direct, 
naive quality, which the early 
Spanish settlers in America 
secured when they began 
colonizing and building in Florida, California, and the 
other regions in America where they were the pioneers. 
The simple grace and charm of their buildings are being 
equaled today, and some of the most strikingly successful of 
recent domestic work owes its excellence to this following. 


Rexford Newcomb, 


University of Illinots 
peng aaaigs BONS N this volume an architect 
: and professor of architec- 
ture deals with the most suc- 
cessful adaptation of Spanish 
domestic architecture in the 
sunny parts of America where 
its use is most appropriate. 
Disregarding the extremely or- 
nate work, where the simplicity 
of the type is ruined by over- 
elaboration, he presents the 
American following of theearly 
Spanish style in its most charm- 
ing aspect. The work deals with 
the design of the house; its patro 
and general plan; its construc- 
tion decoration and furnishing; 
andone of themost helpful parts 
- of the volume discusses the 
various forms of craftsmanship which aid in giving the stron 

character upon which such buildings largely depend. The vol- 
ume is also helpful because of its including illustrations of the 
exteriors and interiors of houses built by the architects who are 
leaders among those successful in use of the Spanish style. 


Profusely Illustrated ; 164 Pages; 634 x 10 inches; Price $3.50 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY, 383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THe ARCHITECTURAL ForUM 
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Do you take 
your daylight 
straight ? 


Three ways to serve daylight in a building:— 


Straight—which means that you allow floods 
of dazzling glare to come streaming into the 
rooms through unshaded windows. This ex- 
treme brightness causes eye and nerve strain 
—makes workrooms inefficient and rest 
rooms unrestful. You'll join us in vetoing 
straight daylight. 


Weak—which means that you drape your 
windows in dark-colored, old-fashioned 
shades which admit only trickles and drib- 
lets of daylight. And while free daylight is 
clamoring to get in, somebody is footing 
the bill for expensive artificial light. You'll 
check that weak daylight is bad economy. 


Filtered — which means that you fone day- 
light by means of translucent tone-color 
window shades. All glare is filtered out by 
these soft pastel colors. Yet the result is 
not gloomy—far from it. Plenty of light—a 

warm, mellow illumination—passes through, 
greatly i increasing the restfulness of every 
type of room. You'll join us in putting 
“O.K.” next to filtered daylight. 


All right — into your next specifications, write 
“Columbia Window Shades and Rollers.” 


The rest is easy. The wide variety of artistic tone- 
colors in which Co/umbia Window Shades are manu- 
factured makes it easy to select a color that will har- 
monize with the exterior and interior of any building. 
The silent, smooth-running Columbia Roller is the 
easiest thing in the world to operate. 


And how's this foreasy,i inexpensive main- 
tenance:—A recent survey of Columbia 
installations showed hundreds of installa- 
tions where the annual upkeep cost 1s 
averaging only 25 cents for each one 
hundred dollars of original investment. 


Your Time Saver 


You can save time and trouble by using 
the “Standard Specification for Window 
Shades,” which we'll gladly send on re- 
quest. A specimen roller and samples of 
Columbia Cloth are sent with the specifi- 
cation. Just fill in coupon and mail to 
The Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 
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New York Evening Post Building. Completely equipped with Columbia Crescent 
Tint Window Shades on Columbia Metal Rollers, Horace Trumbauer, Architect 


Pity the poor roller 


Window shade rollers probably get more rough treatment than 
any other part of a ee s ha Many people have a 
habit of yanking shades up and down with utter disregard for 
the strain on the poor roller. To last long under such treatment 
rollers must have constitutions of iron. 

Columbia Rollers have proved their ability to take all kinds of 
punishment and come back for more. It is a fact that Columbia 
Shade Rollers will out-perform any shade roller 

made in America today! In support of this state- 
ment the most searching investigation of their 
design and performance is urged. This can be made 
by your own engineers or a testing laboratory. 

We would like to send you a specimen roller and 
samples of Columbia Shade Cloth. Also a copy of 
“Standard Specifications for Window Shades.” 
Just use the coupon below. 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 


225 Firra AveNnuE, New York 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Cleveland Detroit Cincinnati 
Kansas City Minneapolis Pittsburgh | New Orleans Philadelphia 
Portland (Ore.) Fresno St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 


GUARAN TEE D 


WINDOW SHADES 


SN Columbiana Routes 
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PROVIDENT TRUST CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Rankin & Kellogg, Architects 


The Provident Trust Co., of Philadelphia has 
selected us to build its fine new thirteen story 
office building at Philadelphia. The contract 
provides a fixed sum to be paid to us for our con- 
struction services, sets up a maximum cost to be 


paid by the owner and fixes a definite date for 
completion. This type of contract contains all 
the essential conditions for the protection of the 
interests of the owner and permits the selection 
of the builder on merit. 


TURNER CONSTRUCTION COMPANM 


ATLANTA BOSTON BUFFALO 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Cloth- 
Lined 


Metal Weatherstrip 


A Perfect Seal” for Both Wood and Metal Windows 


WINDSOR 
CLOTH 


RY| CHANNEL 


\ 
FULL SIZE 


For wood sash. The chan- 
nel is inserted in the edge 
of the sash and the rail 
nailed to the jamb. 

The channel and rail are 
of zinc. They will not rust. 
The clothis guaranteed to 
be rot-proof, water-proof 
and moth-proof—so 
crimped in that it can’t 
pull out. 

Inspection of many in- 
stallations made as long as 
10 years ago showed the 
cloth to be as good as the 
day it was installed, and 
the entire strip in excellent 
condition. 
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BRONZE 


FABRIC 
CUSHIO 
SPRING 
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DRIVEN SCREW 


Thesame principle ofcloth- 
to-metal is employed for 
steel sash (either rolled or 
hollowsteel),and is the one 
truly efficient method for 
weatherstripping steel sash 


Perennial Window Shades 
Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrips 
Athey Disappearing Partition 
Athey Skylight Shades 


Various tests have established the fact that the air 
leakage (during a 15-mile wind) through a window not 
weatherstripped amounts to approximately .75 cubic feet 
per minute, per lineal foot of perimeter. Thus, through 
an average window with 24 feet of perimeter, the air in- 
filtration would amount to 18 cubic feet each minute. 


Think of the extra coal that must be burned to heat that steady 
infiltration of icy air. And think of the soot and dirt that sifts in— 
as well as the discomfort to the occupants of the room. There’s 
no question about it—it’s economical to weatherstrip. 


Tests also show that of the various forms of weatherstrip the 
ordinary 2-piece strip reduces that leakage to .29 cubic feet: 
While with a cloth-lined metal weatherstrip the leakage is reduced 
to .08 cubic feet—about one-ninth the amount that filters through 
a window not weatherstripped. 


The Athey Cloth-to-Metal Contact 
makes an air and dust tight “seal” 


You can’t fit two pieces of metal tight enough to keep out drafts 
and dust, without making the windows stick. 


But line the metal channel with cloth and you get a contact 
that defies most any drafts—yet the windows open and close easily. 
That is the cloth-to-metal principle, patented by Athey, and so 
used only by Athey. 


Ask for particulars —also the names of some 
of the fine buildings where Athey Cloth-Lined 
Metal Weatherstrip saved enough coal to pay 
entire cost of installation in a year or two. 


Os 6055 West 65th St. 
LOMYLOTMY Chicago, Illinois 


In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d —270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 
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TRAVEL IN EUROPE 
NNOUNCEMENT is made of a summer 


travel course in Europe for students in archi- 

tecture and landscape architecture, conducted 

by the Cambridge School of Domestic Architecture 
and Landscape Architecture, and the Lowthorpe 
School of Landscape Architecture, of Groton, Mass. 
The Cambridge and Lowthorpe Schools, believing 
that the ideal professional course for architects and 
landscape architects should include three months of 
directed study in Europe each year during the stu- 
dents’ school careers, and realizing that such a require- 
ment may well be made by schools in the not distant 
future, offer this year their first summer travel 
course in Europe, including travel in England, France 
and Italy. The course is for women students only. 
It is open to those who are interested professionally 
in architecture and in landscape architecture, 
whether they are at present studying in any school, 
are contemplating such study, or are in office prac- 
tice. On the principle that the first summer course 
should be followed by others, during which the more 
advanced students’ efforts would be concentrated on 
the work of particular countries or periods, the 
course for 1927 will be conducted as an ideal course 
for students about to enter professional studies and 
for those who have completed one year of such 
studies. The party will sail from Montreal on June 
10, and its return to New York is scheduled for 
September 17 or 18. Communications regarding 
the summer tour should be addressed to Henry 
Atherton Frost, 13 Boylston Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


FROM THE A. I. A. 


OR over a year the Board of Directors of the 

American Institute of Architects has been en- 
gaged in a study of the organizational and adminis- 
trational forms of the Institute, with a view to their 
simplification and better codrdination, and a special 
committee has been similarly engaged in a compre- 
hensive study of certain functions of the Institute, 
one of which is the publication of the Journal. At 
the meeting of the Executive Committee in New 
York on February 25 it was learned with much re- 
gret that an impression appears to have gained 
ground that the Institute has the intention of discon- 
tinuing publication of the Journal, and that another, 
privately owned architectural publication is to be- 
come the official organ of the Institute. The Execu- 
tive Committee has therefore instructed the Secre- 
tary of the Institute to ask that publishers of the archi- 
tectural publications be requested to say that these 
rumors are without foundation. On the contrary, the 
Board of Directors is at work upon a plan to consid- 
erably enlarge and materially expand the Journal. 


THE ARTS COUNCIL 


le New York, leaders in the arts and in education 
have reached the realization that a clearing house 
for the arts would be of great value if maintained 
through one central headquarters, where each 
existing art society, small or large, might enjoy 
equal representation and equal opportunity of taking 
part in furthering the broad influence of the arts in 
everyday life. An Arts Council of New York has 
been organized with a self-perpetuating board of 
trustees, including John G. Agar, John H. Finley, 
Mrs. John W. Alexander, Ernest K. Satterlee, 
Harvey Wiley Corbett, Otto H. Kahn, Kate Ogle- 
bay, and Florence N. Levy, who is also executive 
secretary. The Council, the formation of which was 
due largely to the initiative of the National Acad- 
emy of Design and the Architectural League of New 


York, is developing its work through three groups, 


devoted to design, drama, and music, and during 
its two months of existence it has proved valuable. 

A series of lectures on “Art in the Day’s Work,” 
organized by the Council and given by Gerrit A. 
Beneker, portrait painter, reached nearly 6000 indi- 
viduals in 20 lectures, during February, 1927. It 
organized 500 students for attendance at the 1927 
Architectural and Allied Arts Exposition, the stu- 
dents being conducted through the huge building 
under the auspices of the School Art League. It 
has also been instrumental in crystallizing a move- 
ment to have the unused class rooms of Public School 
No. 6 equipped for studio and class work in the arts. 
This school is in close proximity to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Practical relations have been estab- 
lished with 400 shop teachers, 37 high schools, and 
54 neighborhood settlements, and by request of the 
Fine Arts Federation of New York, it obtained action 
among its affiliated organizations, forwarding reso- 
lutions and personal letters appealing to Governor 
Smith to retain the State Fine Arts Commission in 
its present form, much change being threatened. 


THE LE BRUN SCHOLARSHIP 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made of the re- 

sults of the 1927 competition for the Le Brun 
Traveling Scholarship. The winner is Earl C. Nor- 
ris, of Denver. First mention went to W. Ray 
Winegar, Detroit; second mention to Emil W. Klee, 
New York; third mention to Martin Beck, Astoria, 
N. Y., and fourth mention to Henry A. Cook, of 
New York. Maurice Gauthier, Brooklyn, and Al- 
bert W. Butt, Jr., New York, were specially com- 
mended. The judges, all members of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, 
Egerton Swartwout, Julian Clarence Levi, and Rich- 
ard H. Dana, Jr., made these awards some time ago. 
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elesco 


REG.U.S. PAT OFF. 


There Are Other Sectional Partitions 
tS. tole meee a | —But Only One Telesco! 


MPROVE FFICE oes - : 
pice liad a ; Only Telesco Partition uses a powerful built-up hollow post 
ee age CEC? aa —a piece of beautiful cabinet work —io hold its sections 
9 East 37th Street, N. Y.C. . rigidly in place. 
a Only Telesco Partition has the hollow post to house the 
; extension post until it is wanted. This post can be raised 


Kindly send me complete from its normal 7'0" height to reach any ceiling up to 13'0" 


details about Telesco Par- . and more. With the addition of a few standard members This ts the hollow post thar bullae 
tition : you havea ceiling partition. mill that builds the posts that 
; : : , . aise ke. 
Only Telesco has that beautiful cabinet finish that comes no one else can make 
eee H from the determination to produce a partition as beautiful 


as the finest furniture you can buy. 


Ai hel Ae | IMPROVED OFFICE PARTITION CO. 
ELMHURST, N.Y. 
EO Tn Sales Office, 9 East 37th St., N. Y.C. 


A. F.-5 ; Representatives in Principal Cities 
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The Architectural Heritage of New Orleans 


By WILLIAM P. SPRATLING 


HE fame and charm of old New Orleans are 
sufficiently well known in this country and 
abroad, but it is believed that there is yet to 
appear a really satisfactory work on the city’s archi- 
tecture itself which may be considered an accurate 
record of this most interesting phase of the early 
architecture of this country. Year by year these 
crumbling remains of an old world heritage continue 
to disappear with alarming rapidity before the com- 
mercial demands of a city growing in importance. 
Established in 1718 as the capital of France’s 
possessions in the new world,—the province of 
Louisiana was at that time an empire in itself,— 
New Orleans’ two centuries of existence form vivid 
and romantic history. In 1762 the city passed pro- 
testingly into the hands of Spain. Though always 
essentially French, she remained a Spanish posses- 
sion until ceded back to France in the year 1800. 
France had hardly reclaimed the province when the 
Louisiana Purchase was effected in 1803. In re- 
viewing its history thus one is better enabled to 
understand the importance and scope of the French 
and Spanish influence which have fixed its character. 
Nouvelle Orleans was originally a fortified and 
-moated town of some ten blocks in length, from 
Canal to Esplanade, and six from the river to Ram- 
part. At first composed of only a few rude wooden 
dwellings, it was not until after the great fire of 
1788, from which a mere handful of buildings 
escaped, that it became a city of brick and stone and 
Spanish tile. It is interesting to note that the use 
of tile was at this time encouraged by the governor, 
Carondelet, who offered a premium on the houses 
thus safeguarded against another fire. The city 
which arose from the ashes was one of cool court- 
yards, brick arches, broad fanlight windows, and 
galleries and balconies of lacy ironwork, a city of 
real dignity and beauty. Today, located in the 
center of a large commercial district, the little 
French quarter, the Vieux Carre, offers, if one will 
but look with kindly eyes upon the dejected remains 
of a once lovely and graceful period, a wealth of sug- 
gestion to architects interested in old French types. 
In the old days life in the quarter centered around 
the Place d’Armes, which is now Jackson Square. 
Royal and Chartres Streets comprised the main 


business district, though Royal Street was always 
the chief thoroughfare. Above Canal were plan- 
tations and wilderness. Starting from Canal Street 
one’s best route for a walk is to proceed down Royal 
Street. The first three blocks are fairly well filled 
with antique shops, which, as the guide book in- 
forms us, are another reason for New Orleans’ 
fame, and are supposedly filled with relics and 
adornments of old Creole families. In this street 
are a number of buildings of first importance, and 
the finest of the courtyards for which New Orleans 
is best known are to be found in this locality. The 
“Dome,” at Royal and Conti, and the Morphy 
house are in the same block, the latter being origi- 
nally the first Bank of Louisiana. A block and a 
half farther down is the Brulatour mansion, now 
occupied by the Arts and Crafts Club, and in the 
next block the historic ‘“’Sieur George’s Legacy,” 
now called the first skyscraper. It is said that at the 
time it was built people predicted a catastrophe for 
such a tall building. It contains just four stories ! 
Facing Jackson Square is to be found the old St. 
Louis Cathedral, erected in 1789 on the site of the 
little church first built by Bienville and the early 
settlers and the first thing to be located in the origi- 
nal plan of the city. The two sides of the square 
are flanked by the splendid Pontalba Buildings,— 
in their day the finest apartment buildings in 
America. In the near vicinity are to be discovered 
innumerable fine old houses, some of them now 
serving as grocery stores and the like, but never- 
theless still possessing something of their original 
grandeur in beauty of proportions and charm of old 
ironwork. Also very near are the French Market 
(the Halle des Boucheries), the famous “haunted 
house,’ “Madame John’s Legacy,” the Archiepisco- 
pal Palace and many other important buildings. 
In. studying the facades of some of the older 
buildings, which at a glance may seem to be very 
plain, attention should be called to the extraordinary 
refinements practiced in the proportioning of open- 
ings and the disposition of story heights. There are 
some houses in St. Peter Street and again in 
Chartres Street near Madison which are notable for 
this. Brick was everywhere used, and of course, 
as large building stones were not to be had, the brick 
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THE FIRST NEW ORLEANS SKYSCRAPER, 
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A Walled Courtyard and Overhanging Balcony in the Vieux Carre 
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arch was employed. The arches vary from the 
simple rounds of entrance doorways to graceful 
elliptical fanlights overlooking the courtyards. Of 
these latter one recalls a particularly beautiful pair 
in Toulouse Street, each having a span of 17 feet. 

Practically every old house has its court or patio, 
no matter how tiny. Usually the rear of the court 
is bounded by the slave quarters, the narrow bal- 
conies of which rise tier on tier and when seen from 
beyond the court appear tall, thin and chisel-shaped. 
The courts are flagged with stones which we are told 
came over in ballast, and the story is probably just 
as likely as that regarding English bricks in Vir- 
ginia. In the courtyards are found luxuriant palms, 
oleanders and banana trees. Occasionally the center 
is graced with a bit of statuary or a fountain. It is 
most interesting to view the interior of a block from 
the roof tops, from where the grouping of chim- 
neys, quaint dormer windows, the broad fanlight 
windows overlooking flagged courts full of tropical 
growth, and particularly the queer, tall masses of 
the slave quarters present a spectacle entirely out of 
the ordinary and not to be equaled in America. 

The res-de-chaussee or ground floor of one of 
these old homes was commonly devoted to commer- 
cial purposes, and the residential quarters were above, 
an idea distinctly European. As a result, the en- 
trance to the house proper was often through a pas- 
sage which led through the entire length of the 
house back to the court. This passage, in one of 


the less pretentious houses, is a mere narrow alley, 
while in the mansions are to be found spacious 
driveways large enough to accommodate carriages. 
At the end, and usually ascending from a sort of 
open hall or loggia, is the staircase, a feature which 
was always nobly planned and well executed. The 
stairways are notable not only for their beauty of 
line but for cleverness of construction. It is re- 
markable that they are invariably supported without 
centering, the majority being of the winding type, 
and they have remained perfectly sound and sub- 
stantial through all the years. The arrangement of 
the stairs in the old Hotel des Etrangers, now in the 
last stages of decay, is well worth a trip to see. 
They are symmetrically placed, semi-exterior, and 
the rails are beautifully turned. The plaster detail 
in many of these old houses deserves much atten- 
tion. Moulded centerpieces of great delicacy and 
richness are common, and the detailing of the cor- 
nices is always good. The mouldings, whether in 
wood or plaster, usually show refinement and vigor. 

It has only been in comparatively recent years 
that New Orleans has lost the old St. Louis Hotel 
and the French Opera House, the latter so dear to 
her heart. Both are practically irreplaceable. 
Besides these there have been many other fine old 
buildings to pass almost without notice. Occasion- 
ally there is published an article on one of these 
old structures, though but rarely. The old Ex- 
change Bank on Toulouse Street is but one example. 
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The loveliest of the old streets is Esplanade. 
Stretching along the northeast side of the quarter 
from the Mississippi to the Bayou St. John, where 
Bienville and his engineers landed, it is broad and 
shady with a strip of grass with palms and shade 
trees down the center its complete length, and lined 
on either side with fine and stately old mansions. 
Among them are to be found some of the most 
wonderful old houses in New Orleans, and so far 
they are practically free from the invasion of com- 
mercialism. At the foot of Esplanade, at the river, 
is the old mint, built in 1835 on the site of old Fort 
San Carlos, the same from which General Andrew 
Jackson reviewed his troops before the victory of 
Chalmette. Near the other end of Esplanade and 
along the Bayou are a number of fine old plantation 
houses of wood with stuccoed brick piers of the type 
of “Madame John’s Legacy” on Dumaine Street. 

Of the Colonial period and of course of the Greek 
Revival there are a number of examples in New 
Orleans. The Grima house on St. Louis Street is 
by far the most noteworthy, and to be done justice 
it should be made the subject of a monograph. 
Illustrations of the exterior of this house and of the 
garden in the court have appeared in publications 
before this, but so far the interior, which is very 
well done, has been neglected as a source of archi- 
tectural information. Farther down town in the 
French Quarter is a remarkable old house at Bar- 
racks and Dauphine Streets with a_ beautiful 
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Rampart is a really unique example, apparently ~ 


little known, which is built of solid granite and in- 
cludes a wonderful granite stairway with mahogany 
rail and bronze newel of excellent Empire detail. 
But it is useless in such an article as this to go 
into detail over things that are most delightful when 
discovered for oneself, or in print only when ac- 
companied by adequate illustrations, measured 
drawings and the like. Also, for the same reason, it 
is impracticable to go into the subject of ironwork 
here the way it should be gone into. New Orleans 
possesses a tremendous amount of wrought and cast 
ironwork, much of the former being of Spanish 
workmanship. The cast iron, of course, belongs to 
the nineteenth century, and there are literally hun- 
dreds of patterns to be discovered. The balcony 
rails and grilles, bearing the monogram of the 
Baroness Pontalba, from the Pontalba Buildings, 
and the gates and the other features from Jackson 
Square, which are contemporary, being done about 
1848, are probably among the best of this work. 
But the wrought iron of the Cabildo, and of the 
monograms, rails, brackets, etc., to be discovered not 
only in Royal and Chartres Streets but in the most 
unexpected places, is really exquisite and valuable. 
Today, in spite of the influx of emigrants and the 
rush of modern commerce, the Vieux Carre pre- 
serves the charm and color and the language of its 
traditions. Yet it has been only recently appreciated. 
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PRELIMINARY STUDY, ZIEGFELD THEATER, NEW YORK 
JOSEPH URBAN & THOMAS W. LAMB, ARCHITECTS 


The Ziegfeld Theater, New York 


JOSEPH URBAN & THOMAS W. LAMB, Architects 


Epitor’s Nore. Mr. Joseph Urban has long been so 
famous for his marvelous stage settings and for the be- 
wildering productions which he has made at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House that few have realized that he is an 
architect, and that it is as an architect he is chiefly known in 
Europe. In designing the Ziegfeld Theater he embraced an 
opportunity which afforded wide scope to his ability as an 
architect as well as to his skill as a decorator and designer, 
the opportunity made particularly attractive by reason of 
Mr. Ziegfeld’s well known taste and his enthusiasm for what 
is best and most unusual in the theater and its architecture. 


HE building of the Ziegfeld Theater intro- 
duces a new note in theater planning and con- 
struction. Departing from the usual custom 

of erecting a theater without regard to the kind or 
form of amusement which may be offered within its 
walls, the Ziegfeld Theater has been planned for a 
definite purpose, to house the lighter forms of 
dramatic entertainment, opera comique, musical 
comedies and revues. Consequently every effort has 
been made to create a wholly harmonious back- 
ground for the productions contemplated. Con- 
sidered from without, the playhouse is unlike any 
other in New York. The facade clearly expresses 
the purpose of the building. The auditorium is in- 
dicated by the bow on the avenue side, and the stage 
is represented by the ornamentation of the false 
proscenium. Two large masks, the conventional 
dramatic symbols of comedy and tragedy, are used 
at the sides of this proscenium opening. Thus the 
intent of the building is apparent to the passerby, 
marking the structure clearly as a temple devoted ex- 
clusively to the drama. 
The widely used fan 
shape in theater planning 
is a section of a circle, 
and as such is only part 
of the perfect architec- 
tural form. It can never 
assume the — esthetic 
form of a room. The 
nearest approach to the 
form of the ancient 
theater which this build- 
ing lot permitted was an 
elliptical ground plan. 
The ellipse was rigidly 
adhered to throughout 
in spite of all difficulties, 
and is only interrupted 
at the proscenium by a 


very slight opposing 
curve which projects 
over the orchestra. This 
curve allows a_ small 
forestage, or “apron,” 


Photos. Tebbs & Knell, Inc. 
Lounge, Ziegfeld 


with doors at both sides 
through the proscenium 


Theater, 
415 


arch. This arrangement permits of greater varia- 
tion of scenic combinations, allowing encores or 
shallow scenes to be played on the apron in front 
of the drop curtain, while the main stage is being 
utilized for scene changes. With the proscenium 
doors for entrances and exits, the closed curtain not 
only accelerates the tempo of the production but, 
what is more important, it puts the artist in intimate 
touch with his audience. He is no longer a dim 
figure, lost in the atmospheric background; he is in 
the same room with his listeners. This idea of the 
forestage, which of course has been adapted from 
the original Shakespearean stage, should be particu- 
larly emphasized for the presentation of drama. In 
this way actors may play intimate or dramatic scenes 
close to the spectators, the suggestion of a beautiful 
background helping to put the audience in the mood 
of the scene, yet with the actors so close that the 
hackground can only be a help and never detract 
from the dramatic values or the intimacy of the 
scene. Entire epilogues, prologues, small scenes and 
sometimes whole acts, especially as in French drama, 
can be played here. The acoustic and optical ad- 
vantages of this stage arrangement need not be dwelt 
upon, and the effect of the action upon the audience 
cannot be doubted. The two sides of the proscenium 
merge in soft curves from the elliptical auditorium 
into the proscenium opening, so that the stage and 
the auditorium melt into each other, bringing the 
stage picture into an unusually close, intimate rela- 
tion with the auditorium. 

The closer the contact 
between the players and 
the audience, the more 
festive the mood and the 
more the audience feels 
itself part of the whole 
occasion. Therefore the 
decoration of this par- 
ticular theater is a part 
of the gay, colorful hap- 
penings on the stage, and 
not, as is usually the 
case, a stiff, architectonic 
affair which coldly and 
disdainfully withdraws 
from the stage picture. 
The auditorium should 
join the play; and when 
everything laughs and 
scintillates in the bril- 
liance of the stage, the 
entire auditorium. should 
share in the laughter, 
and with its own bril- 


New York liance help carry the 
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mood to its peak. For decoration reliance has been 
placed upon the blending of the tone of the carpet 
and chairs with the main decoration, the mural 
painting, which, by the way, is the largest oil paint- 
ing in the world, the famous painting of the Sistine 
Chapel being nearest it in size. The mural was 
executed by Lillian Gaertner and the Urban Studios, 
at Yonkers. The general motif of the mural is the 
“Joy of Life.” The painting of the auditorium has 
no tale to tell, no continuous action as its basis. 
Under a roof of flowers and foliage, among castles 
and hamlets, on meadows and in wood, hunting, 
laughing, running, leaping, music-making, singing, 
kissing, loving,—human beings in mad, happy med- 
ley,—no deep meaning, no serious thoughts or feel- 
ings,—only joy, happiness,—a veritable trance of color. 

The foyer is designed to obviate the necessity of 
patrons’ leaving the building during intermissions. 
Ascending wide stairways from the entrance to the 
theater, one enters the foyer which follows the bow 
on the Sixth Avenue side. Entrances lead off the 
foyer to the various coat rooms and retiring rooms. 

The stage equipment, while the most modern and 
complete in America, is designed to accommodate 
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the many changes that will doubtless come with 
greater and more sumptuous productions. ‘The 
stage has been designed with a flexibility that will 
permit of improvements from time to time as new 
methods are discovered and new accessories in- 
vented. There is a built cyclorama, 59 feet high, 
which will allow of unusual sky effects. There are 
only two or three of these plaster ‘“‘domes’’ in the 
city, producers as a rule being content with 
“wrinkles” in their sky. The floor of the stage has 
been so arranged that traps can be fixed at a 
moment’s notice at any point. The orchestra floor 
is constructed of a special wood, selected for its 
resonance. Few theaters anywhere in the world are 
as well equipped with electrical appliances. The 
switchboard is built on the principle of a pipe organ, 
where the operator of lights can play his symphonies 
of light and color with all the deftness and finesse 
of an organist. There is also an automatic set of 
switches which may be set before the performance, 
fulfilling their function on mechanical cues. A new 
departure is in installing openings for lights at the 
right and left of the proscenium. These will per- 
mit operators to throw lights from three levels. 


Detail of Ceiling, Ziegfeld Theater, New York 
Joseph Urban & Thomas W. Lamb, Architects 
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ZIEGFELD THEATER, NEW YORK 
JOSEPH URBAN & THOMAS W. LAMB, ARCHITECTS 


Photo. Wurts Bros. Plans on Back 
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PLANS, ZIEGFELD THEATER, NEW YORK 


JOSEPH URBAN & THOMAS W. LAMB, ARCHITECTS 
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SECTION, ZIEGFELD THEATER, NEW YORK 


JOSEPH URBAN & THOMAS W. LAMB, ARCHITECTS 
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WILSHIRE BOULEVARD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LOS ANGELES 
ALLISON & ALLISON, ARCHITECTS 
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PLANS, WILSHIRE BOULEVARD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LOS ANGELES 


ALLISON & ALLISON, ARCHITECTS 
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WILSHIRE BOULEVARD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LOS ANGELES 


ALLISON & ALLISON, ARCHITECTS 
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CHOIR AND PULPIT 
WILSHIRE BOULEVARD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LOS ANGELES 
ALLISON & ALLISON, ARCHITECTS 
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The “Parthenon,” Nashville 


RUSSELL E. HART, Architect 


HAT the approach to the problem of restor- 

ing the “Parthenon,” in Nashville, was hedged 
about with more than the usual number of 
difficulties attendant on such projects was due to 
several causes. There was nothing lacking in de- 
termination on the part of the Nashville Board of 
ark Commissioners, having jurisdiction, to exe- 
cute the work, for this had been arrived at gradually 
but surely over a period of years and was brought 
to final consummation by the unsafe condition of the 
old building, which had stood on the site since the 
holding of the Tennessee Centennial Exposition in 
1897, it being the sole relic of that event in Tennes- 
see’s history. It was necessary to either restore or 
demolish it. The latter course was unthinkable, and 
thus the restoration was mandatory and necessary. 
This particular building, when it was erected, 
presented no disquieting problems, since it was 
thought to be temporary and presumably to be de- 
molished when it had served its purpose. Almost 
any errors would be overlooked,—even if they were 
discovered,—and excused with the usual shrug of 
the shoulders and an allusion to ‘“‘exposition archi- 


tecture.’’ Not so with this restoration, for here was 
a demand for permanent rejuvenation, with the use 
of marble or stone eliminated at the outset, due to 
prohibitive cost. There remained only reinforced 
concrete, finished as might be later determined. This 
alternative was attended by the usual visions of 
crazed and cracked surfaces, with here and there an 
irregular space of the base surface painfully visible, 
due to deterioration of the finish, the latter scattered 
in confusion on the pavement or the ground, mute 
witness of another failure chalked up against the 
unhappy architect,—or else perhaps the contractor! 

The authority which constituted the most valuable 
source of reference was Penrose’s “Principles of 
Athenian Architecture,’ which proved a_seem- 
ingly inexhaustible mine of necessary information. 
This was ably supplemented by Collignon’s “Le 
Parthenon,” with its reproductions of superb photo- 


graphs by Boissonnas. These two volumes consti- 


tuted a never-failing source of information in the 
research required in working out the mass of details 
connected with the work, and they yielded returns 
of incalculable value. 


It is scarcely necessary to say 
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Photos. Tebbs & Knell, Inc. 


The “‘Parthenon,’’ Nashville 


Facade and Pediment 
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that, previous to the preparation of the drawings, 
an exhaustive survey had been made of the old 
building as regards measurements and dimensions 
of existing framework, to ascertain to what extent 
it could be retained to effect a saving in forms for 
the new work. The finishing stucco was composed 
of equal parts white and gray cement, with coarse 
ageregate crushed to about 3-inch ring size. In 
order to preserve uniformity in the general tone of 
the final color, the fine aggregate was ground from 
the same material as the coarse. This does not mean 
that an unvarying tone was sought on the surfaces, 
for it was more to avoid the cold and repellent tone 
which cement and ordinary fine aggregate will give, 
where visible between the coarse particles. As a 
matter of fact, there is a pleasing variety of color in 
the coarse material, ranging from light to very deep 
ivory, with some varying tones of brown and a very 
little brick red. The presence of a small percentage 
of quartz removes any suggestion of lifelessness. 

The metopes, mutules, fret bands and other 
mouldings were pre-cast and set in place with ade- 
quate left in the structural slabs. The 
models for the sculpture in the metopes were exe- 
cuted by George Julian Zolnay of Washington, 
while those for the eastern and western pediments 
are the work of Belle Kinney (Mrs. Leopold F. 


anchors 
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Scholz)’ and Leopold F. Scholz of New York. The 
sculptors have put into their work a vast amount of 
sympathetic study and research which are reflected 
in a high degree in these two pictured representa- 
tions of the mythology of a far distant age and a 
great nation. Colors,—red and blue,—have been 
sparingly introduced. A rich brick red forms the 
background of the metopes, pediments, and the 
soffit of the cornice between the mutules. The same 
red appears also in the fret bands and hawksbeak 
mouldings, alternating with the field color in the 
former; and the same in the latter, with the addition 
of blue, defines the honeysuckle pattern in the 
cymatium crowning the pediment. The mutules are 
blue on all exposed sides and the soffit, with the 
gutta in the field color. The results in polychrome 
obtained here and in other of these operations have 
removed all doubt as to the permanent effects pos- 
sible of attainment, and the only limitation is that 
of restraint in their use without and within. 
Perhaps the matter of sentiment might cause a 
pang of regret with some, that such a project of 
restoration should ever have been attempted at all. 
If so, it is their undisputed privilege. But it may 
also at least be said that these objectors may well 
wisely reserve judgment until such time in the fu- 
ture as it will carry conviction in weight and wisdom. 


The “Parthenon” from the Lake, Nachville 


Russell E. Hart, Architect 
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CORNER OF COURTYARD, CA D'ORO, VENICE 2 ose 


clients is necessarily of short duration. Impressions retained in the mind are 

refreshed by records of two kinds,—sketches and photographs. The latter, while not 
improving one's draftsmanship, do however possess many advantages. To one who 
loves photography it becomes a study in composition, shades and shadows, and even 
in color values. So, during a recent trip of two months in Europe, I put into the form 
of photographic negatives my own collection of architectural motifs from favorite 
buildings. Eight of these are here added to the admirable series by Paul J. Weber and 
the late editor of THe Forum, Albert J. MacDonald. Among the English views illustrat- 
ing some of the fine old estates, there is included the yard of the interesting ‘Inns of 
Court,’’ London, which I had the privilege of visiting. I have tried in some of the 
photographs to-show the beauty of old, lichen-covered stonework and bits of archi- 
tectural garden accessories that are part of the charm of old England. The one Italian 
view included shows the beautiful courtyard of the Ca d'Oro in Venice. I have tried to 
express the sunshine of Italy and the massive yet graceful character of the architecture. 


Er the rapid age of which we are a part, an architectural pilgrimage between calls from 
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OLD GEORGIAN BUILDINGS IN THE YARD 
The Inns of Court, London 


The Forum Studies of European Precedents; Plate 74 
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MONTACUTE HOUSE, HOME OF LORD CURZON 


Begun 1281 


Completed 1302 
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The Forum Studies of European Precedents; Plate 76 
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CLOCK TOWER AND BELFRY IN FORECOURT, BRYMPTON D’EVERCY 
Built About 1250 


The Forum Studies of European Precedents; Plate 78 
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The Breakers, Palm Beach 


SCHULTZE & WEAVER, Architects 


HE illustrations and plans of The Breakers 

at Palm Beach tell such a plain story that 
lengthy description is unnecessary. With 

such instructive material before the reader, it is 
more to the point to confine comment to details 
regarding which the illustrations are mute, and to 
call attention to less obvious aspects of the building. 
Fireproof throughout, the frame of the building 
is of reinforced concrete, consisting of floor slabs 
reinforced in two directions, supported by concrete 
beams and columns which carry down to spread 
concrete footings. Structural steel was used in the 
two tower sections and for the major rooms of the 
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main floor to allow for large spans. The exterior 
walls are made of 8-inch interlocking tile, supported 
on the exterior beams at each floor level. These 
tile walls are covered with stucco, ornamental cast 
stone and run cement mouldings, and the stucco is 
coated with waterproof paint. Inside, the tile walls 
are waterproofed with liquid mastic coatings, upon 
which the interior plastering is applied upon metal 
lath. The roofs are of imported tile laid over mem- 
brane waterproofing. Interior partitions in the 
basement and main floor are built of terra cotta tile ; 
on the bedroom floors the partitions are of gypsum 


block, except for the stairways and elevator shafts. 
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The main floor is notable for its fine use of 
plaster. The highly decorative ceilings of the more 
important rooms are of pre-cast plaster ; portions 
of the walls, columns and pilasters are finished as 
limestone and Caen stone, some of which was run 
in place, while other portions were pre-cast. Pre- 
cast travertine was used throughout for the walls 
of the main lobby and for the walls of the adjoining 
elevator lobbies. For the paving of the different 
parts of the main floor a great variety of materials 
was employed. The main lobby and the elevator 
lobbies have a floor of pink Tennessee marble with 
a Botticino marble base; the central portion of the 
main dining room floor is parqueted in oak laid 
herringbone-wise, surrounded by a terrazzo border 
with a green marble base; the two side aisles of 
the dining room have a terrazzo paving with colored 
patterns, and the grand loggia and the promenade 
are likewise paved with terrazzo; the north and 
south lounges have floors of hexagonal red tile, and 
the adjoining foyers, verandas and terraces are 
paved with pre-cast stone flagging. The exterior 
stucco of The Breakers is finished with a fairly 
rough texture affording an agreeable contrast with 
the cast stone and the run cement mouldings. All 
the stucco surfaces are painted a light buff, while 
Patio Detail the cast stonework trimmings are in a somewhat 


South Porch, The Breakers, Palm Beach 
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darker shade. Iron balconies yield a pleasant inci- 
dental interest, and these, as well as the window 
casings and sash, are painted a rather light green. 

The old Breakers Hotel was destroyed by fire in 
March, 1925. Plans were at once begun for re- 
building, the contract for construction was let 
December 4, 1925, and the new building was com- 
pleted and opened for guests on December 29, 1926. 
The achievement of such a feat in the face of many 
obstacles is a thing of which both the architects and 
the construction contractors may well feel proud. 
The trying conditions relative to labor and the 
transportation of building materials, prevalent in 
Florida when the work was begun, were a great 
handicap. All of these difficulties were surmounted. 

The inspiration for the building, and especially 
for many of the chief rooms of the main floor, was 
frankly derived from different well known examples 
of Italian palace architecture. The result, however, 
is by no means a slavish copy of sundry Italian 
prototypes pieced together in a sort of architectural 
patchwork. On the contrary, one is impressed with 
the consistency and unity of the whole composition 
and the admirable way in which the body of pre- 
cedent has been intelligently adapted to the needs 
of the problem. Altogether, it shows a wise and 
sane use of precedents as a source from which to 
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draw and adapt rather than as a pattern to be copied. 

One cannot fail to be impressed favorably by The 
3reakers’ bigness, and the spacious breadth and dig- 
nity of scale everywhere evident. In following their 
Italian inspiration, the architects have grasped and 
held what those who draw from the same source so 
often fail to grasp,—that breadth of scale which is 
half the secret of the nobility of Renaissance Italian 
architecture. They have stinted neither their verti- 
cal nor horizontal dimensions, nor begrudged due 
height in proportion to their lateral measurements. 
That is why these interiors have a compelling charm 
so frequently lacking where height has been sacri- 
ficed in the hope of atoning for the deficiency by 
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dint of adroit decoration. The owners of the hotel 
have not been niggardly in their views of space; 
they have not tried to exact the utmost service 
from every cubic foot of area within their walls. 
Under ordinary conditions a building of this size 
would have been forced to accommodate more than 
twice the number of guests. If ordinary views in 
this respect had been adhered to, the architects could 
not have given their work such amplitude and dig- 
nity of scale. This truth, which is of general appli- 
cation, might profitably be kept in mind by all con- 
cerned with large building undertakings. This is 
without doubt one of the most magnificent and suc- 
cessful examples of a palatial winter resort hotel. 
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Formal Entrance Courts 


By RUTH DEAN 


WENTY years ago the family carriage could 
sweep up to the front door and execute a 
comfortable turn in an area that even a Ford 

today cannot negotiate by careful backing and filling, 
and as the spacious house of that day has shrunk 
before the expense of maintenance to smaller and 
smaller dimensions, the automobile has increased 
the size of its approach out of all proportion. Who 
would have believed, even ten years ago, that the 
chief problem of the country club, next to planning 
the golf course itself, would be to provide adequate 
parking space? Perhaps the elders of the country 
churches in an earlier day felt the same perplexity 
as the modern house committee when they provided 
those picturesque open sheds to shelter the farmers’ 
wagons; and if they did, their solution of the prob- 
lem was far more successful than that of the average 
country club today; a dark mass of automobile bodies 
is the least interesting foreground in the world for a 
fine piece of architecture, and frequently it injures it. 
But space for the motor cars, both parking and 
turning area, must be provided, even though our 
green lawns be eaten up by gravel. The horse and 
carriage have taken with them the small turn-around, 
and the automobile has gradually increased its none 
too modest initial demands. Fondly as one may 1m- 
agine, at the outset of planning a place, that green 
lawns are preferable to comfortable drives, the daily 
irritation of getting a car in and out of a cramped 
approach, not to mention unexpected damages to 


—— 


SS 


the automobile itself, makes the beauties of nature 
shrink in importance beside the damage to one’s 
spiritual and material welfare. It is best to face the 
problem of the entrance drive in a spirit of generous 
compromise, to admit a few unpleasant facts in the 
beginning and avoid facing still less pleasant facts 
later on. One of these troublesome facts is that the 
turning radius of an average car is 17 feet. This 
means that the inside line of the road on a curve 
should have a radius of not less than 17 feet, and 
from this fact it develops that a car can back and 
turn in a court 40 feet square (it can actually do it 
in somewhat less than this, but not decently), that it 
can barely turn without backing in a circle of 60 
feet outside diameter, and that to approach an en- 
trance in any sort of style it must havea circle 70 or 
75 feet in outside diameter. It should never be of less. 

Next to the requisite space in which to turn, a 
right-hand approach that permits the car to be 
brought squarely alongside the doorstep is the chief 
factor in point of convenience. Planning a turn so 
arranged with reference to the front door that the 
car comes at the house angle-wise, with its nose poked 
at the doorstep, leaving the embarrassed occupant to 
skirt the car door and find himself just annoyingly 
out of reach of the doorstep, while the driver has to 
back away in order to resume his course around the 
turn, is an error that might frequently have been 
avoided by allowing a little more room beyond the 
of the door. These are generalities 
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Plot Plan, Estate of Mrs. Henry Stephens, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich. 


which apply to whatever form of approach one may 
plan to have, from the simplest type, so seemingly 
inevitable on the small suburban place,—the horse- 
shoe drive,—to a grand avenue ending in a spacious 
forecourt. But the purpose of this article is, ignor- 
ing all other forms of the drive, to treat only the 
courtyard, to speak of its possibilities as a way out 
of perplexing drive and parking difficulties, and to 
speak also of the architectural treatment possible. 

If it is only the very rich and the very poor who 
can afford to do as they please, it would seem to be 
only the very large property or the place of no size 
at all that can successfully adopt the courtyard. The 
last half of this statement may be stretched to in- 
clude the house which has very little land available 
on its entrance side, for I have seen several places 
set near the road with frankly nothing between them 
and the highway but paved courts, that stretch away 
magnificently on the opposite, or living sides, of the 
houses. But this was because their owners chose to 
conserve what land they had for private uses, dis- 
pensing with any attempt at a park-like approach. 
Who has not been charmed by the small courtyard 
abroad, which is the commonest form of entrance,— 
a cobble-paved rectangle with house and farm build- 
ings surrounding it? And yet how rarely one sees 
it here! Is this because of our grassy tradition, our 
feeling that we must have a front lawn whether or 


Forecourt Entrance, House of Mrs. Henry Stephens, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
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not we have one at the back ?—or is it because real 
estate restrictions, by establishing building lines, pre- 
vent our doing something different from our neigh- 
bors -—or is it the high cost of masonry? Walls and 
paving, of which people are so prodigal in countries 
where labor is cheap, are almost indispensable ac- 
companiments of the successful courtyard, and, alas, 
walls and paving are luxuries in a land where a 
mason’s wage is $16 per day! Still, I have seen at 
least one successful yard with only a privet hedge 
to give it a sense of enclosure, and only gravel be- 
neath the automobile tires. The essence of the 
courtyard is enclosure, and whether this is brought 
about by hedges or masonry, it must have walls that 
conceal the life of the rest of the place. The air of 
expectancy that any attractive anteroom engenders 
is due to the secret of the charm of the courtyard ; 
in that moment between the ringing of the bell and 
the opening of the door, one anticipates the charming 
garden beyond, the quiet lawn, or pleasant meadow, 
and enjoys the courtyard itself as one of the details. 

The courtyard of the Charles H. Sabin house, at 
Southampton, Cross & Cross, architects, Marian C. 
Coffin, landscape architect, with walls and planting 
both to enclose it, is charming for its combination of 
good architecture and excellent landscape architec- 
ture. The house itself is pleasing, the walls, terrace 
and entrance gate are well designed, the court offers 


Plot Plan, Estate of D. M. Ferry, Jr., Esq., Grosse 
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a comfortable turning space, and the planting is well 
handled. Incidentally, this arrangement might be 
used with equal success on a much smaller property. 

If one decides to dispense with the park-like ap- 
proach in favor of the paved courtyard, then the 
architecture must be of a very high order, for the 
house will have no softening carpet of green to min- 
imize its defects. Using a courtyard is distinctly an 
architectural method of handling the approach, and 
as such it depends for its effect on the perfection 
of its architecture. Grass, trees and shrubbery are 
softening garments that may conceal shortcomings 
in the architectural body, but stripped of these the 
house and walls must have enough beauty in them- 
selves to be able to stand unadorned. An entrance 
court with grass in the center, a kind of compromise 
between paved court and grassy turn, is that of the 
estate of G. Herman Kinnicut, at Far Hills, N. J., 
of which Cross & Cross were also the architects and 
Marian C. Coffin also the landscape architect. Here 
again the combination of good architecture and 
landscape architecture produces an unusually satis- 
fying whole, the estate being of consistent design. 

A contrast to this somewhat informal entrance 
court is found in the more formal but equally skill- 
ful treatment of the D. M. Ferry, Jr. house at De- 
troit. Here the landscape architects, William Pitkin, 
Jr., and Seward H. Mott, have centered the approach 
on the main entrance to the house with the fore- 
court at the end of a long avenue. The avenue is 
the almost inevitable form of approach to a fore- 
court the entrance of which is on axis with the door 
of the house. Entering the court at the side, the 
approach drive may wind about and turn at the last 
minute, but it does not do to come unexpectedly 
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face to face with the front door. An entrance court 
on axis demands a noble avenue for its approach, 
and is suitable therefore only to the house of con- 
siderable size and dignity ; and the longer the avenue 
the better it will be for the impressiveness of the 
approach. However, the avenue itself is appropri- 
ate only on fairly level ground; aside from the in- 
jury to the landscape when trees are placed march- 
ing two and two straight up a hill and down again, 
it is a shock to descend onto the roof of a house, as 
one sometimes seems to be doing, or, contrariwise, 
to mount an inclined plane to its foundations. 
Irregularities in level must be treated in an informal 
manner with flowing curves that fit themselves to 
the contours of the earth, or else the face of the 
earth itself must be changed, and flattened. Straight 
lines, such as those of hedges and avenues, are best 
reserved for comparatively level places. The court 
that is to serve as a foreground for a large, formal 
house, it goes without saying, should be more 
spacious than that of a smaller house, and should 
receive architectural treatment that is in character 
with the architecture. As a matter of fact, there is 
no time when harmony between the house and its 
accessories is not desirable. Whether the architecture 
adjoining the house consists of a picket fence or an 
elaborately designed 10-foot wall, it is successful 
only if it is in keeping with the architecture of the 
house and only if it carries out the feeling of the 
building itself; an enclosure supplements the house. 

Mr. Platt’s beautiful gate piers at the entrances 
to the forecourt of the residence of Mrs. Henry 
Stephens in Detroit well suggest the dignity and the 
distinction to be contributed by beauty of architec- 
tural detail. Here the architect and landscape archi- 
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tect were confronted by a difficult problem, and the 
courtyard might easily have been commonplace and 
uninteresting. In a community where the houses 
are near one another, the properties being long, 
ribbon-like strips, with no places for the roads to go 
except from fronts to rears of these strips, it is not 
easy to design roads that are anything but speed- 
ways. But in this case the roadway seems to come 
to an end in a beautifully proportioned and enclosed 
courtyard; the court definitely terminates the long 
road from highway to entrance, and although it 
actually affords a passage to the garage, there is no 
feeling of its being the mere runway it might have 
become had it received less skillful designing. 

The courtyard before the house of Charles Stone, 
at Locust Valley, possesses a really Italian flavor, 
due in large measure to its charming planting. 
Armand R. Tibbetts, the landscape architect, has 
used old cedars to furnish the characteristic note of 
the cypress in Italian landscapes, and he has used 
them not in the obvious manner in which they are 
too often employed, 1. e., one each side the doorway, 
but casually, as if they had sprung up in these posi- 
tions and as though a sympathetic owner had fore- 
borne to cut them down. ‘The grace and lightness 
of the dogwoods and birches form a pleasant con- 
trast to the solid foliage mass of the cedars. What 
a relief is planting such as this from the miscel- 
laneous shrubbery and assorted evergreens that bank 
the foundations of a great many houses, regardless 
of their architecture! Of late years an epidemic 


passion for boxwood has seized us, and the alter- 
native to mass planting is likely to be two or four or 
six solid box specimens that have been uprooted 
from their old Virginia homes and freighted to the 
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prosperous north, where we struggle, out of respect 
for their considerable cost, to temper the winter 
winds to their southern habits! Would it not be well 
to spare our burlap-sheltered decorations to the old 
houses they have adorned for a hundred years, and 
with something of Mr. Tibbetts’ imagination utilize 
the excellent material that comes to hand? What 
could be more suitable to a Long Island courtyard 
than the cedar, dogwood and birch growing in the 
fields outside? And that he has selected from the 
native material such plants as would further his 
design and evoke an Italian spell to complement the 
architecture of the house is evidence of his skill and 
discrimination and regard for the fitness of things. 

There is no key to the correct solution of any 
problem so unfailingly successful as the key of 
suitability. It is the foundation of all good taste 
and the essence of beauty. We are charmed by the 
white New England farmhouse with its clump of 
lilacs and its barnyard surrounded by comfortable 
outhouses, and we are moved to admire the spacious 
avenue leading to the dignified forecourt of a fine 
modern country house. The basis for our pleasure 
in both cases is their suitability to their purposes, 
beautifully expressed. When the forecourt seems 
to be the direct and straightforward means of pro- 
viding an approach to the house it will .be a happy 
solution of the automobile turn-around, but this 
only if it provides adequate space in which to get 
around, and if it is proportionate in size to the house, 
and receives architectural and landscape treatment 
in character with its surroundings. In planning such 
an approach due regard must be given to its highly , 
practical requirements, and yet the work must possess 
architectural dignity and beauty to be truly successful. 


Armand R. Tibbetts, Landscape Architect 


S there has been no comment on the building 
situation made in these columns since Janu- 
ary, and as at that time predictions were 

made that there would probably occur a falling off 
of from uy to 12 per cent in the volume of new build- 
ing this year, it will be interesting to analyze the 
present alee ‘ot new construction activity. A study 
of the chart included here indicates that we have 
entered the year with the usual seasonal drop in 
From figures reported by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, January of this year recorded the 
second largest total on record for that month, 
although it showed a 16 per cent drop from the 
ficures of the maximum January, which was that 
of 1926. Much of this decrease was found in the 
contract volume of New York, but it must be re- 
membered that in the January figures of last year 
there was a single $50,000,000 power plant job for 
New York, so that without considering that item, 
the graphic’ record would be deceiving. The month 
of February shows a slight upturn from the Janu- 
ary figures, which is rather unusual but which is 
probably accounted for by the fact that already the 
high peak of plans filed in December, 1926, is be- 
its reaction in actual committance. 
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THE BUILDING SITUATION 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF COSTS AND CONDITIONS 
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In view of THe ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM’S 
it is interesting to note that the total value of con- 
tracts let in the United States during the first two 
months of this year amounted to $779,324,900. This 
amount is approximately 10 per cent under the 
amount of work started in the first two months of 
1926, and it represents the first confirmation of T1§ 
Forum’s forecast of a 10 or 12 per cent decrease in 
activity throughout the country during this year. 
In view of the unusually high valuation of pro- 
jects filed in December, with considerable additional 
filing in January and February, it is presumed that 
the first quarter of this year will register a con- 
siderable volume of activity, and it is apparent that 
architects will be kept quite busy, although un- 
doubtedly these few months will show some falling 
off of business in the average architectural office. 
All conditions point to the fact that we are now 
entering the first stage of a long-time decline in 
building activity, which is the best thing that could 
happen from an economic point of view, since it 
will gradually relieve the undue pressure of the last 
two years and reduce building activity to a new 
normal, probably without the unpleasant entailing 
of a collapse resulting from unwarranted conditions. 
1926 
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HESE various important factors of change in the building situation are recorded in the chart given here: (1) Building 


Costs. 
materials and labor costs under national averages. 
Department of Labor. 


This includes the cost of labor and materials; the index point is a composite of all available reports in basic 
(2) Commodity Index. 
(3) Money Value of Contemplated Construction. 


Index figure determined by the United States 
Value of building for which plans have been 


filed based on reports of the United States Chamber of Commerce, F. W. Dodge Corp., and Engineering News-Record. 


(4) Money Value of New Construction. 


the chart in millions. 
foot measure is at the right of the chart. 


Total valuation of all contracts 
(5) Square Foot Area of New Construction. 


The dollar scale is at the left of 
The square 


actually let. 
The measured volume of new buildings. 


The variation of distances between the value and volume lines represents a 


square foot cost which is determined, first by the trend of building costs, and second, by the quality of construction. 
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What Does the Architect Owe the Manufacturer ? 


By OREN THOMAS, Architect 


OMETIMES it’s a mighty fine thing for us 
to give our own shoes a vacation and wear 
the other fellow’s a little while. It would 

give us a much fairer understanding of many things. 

I believe that architects and heating and ventilat- 
ing engineers, as well as contractors, often do not 
give the manufacturer the consideration he deserves. 
I am speaking specifically of the manufacturer of 
heating and ventilating equipment because, owing to 
the specialized engineering involved and the highly 
technical nature of the product, mistakes of applica- 
tion are more frequent and more costly with his 
products than with some other materials more fa- 
miliar to the architect. This lack of consideration 
works to our own detriment as well as to that of the 
manufacturer. We stigmatize any statements he may 
make with the self-interest connoting word ‘‘com- 
mercial’”’ and take them with more than the pro- 
verbial grain of salt. Because the engineering staff 
of the manufacturer has been devoting itself to the 
perfection of the product and its application, we 
damn its engineering advice with the epithet “ex- 
ploitation.”” If we would get down from our high 
horse occasionally and be really humanly honest 
with ourselves, we would see that the terms “com- 
mercial” and “exploitation” can be applied to our- 
selves quite as justly as to the high class manufac- 
turer of ventilating and heating equipment. “The 
laborer is worthy of his hire” applies to the worthy 
manufacturer just as truly as it does to the architect 
or consulting engineer. \Ve propagate our pet ideas 
just as strongly and just as “commercially,” if you 
please, as does the manufacturer who is devoting his 
life to perfecting the mechanical excellence and the 
best use of his product for the benefit of the public. 

The architect and the contractor, in fact, and the 
whole world, owe a debt to the engineering staffs of 
manufacturers. I care not what line of endeavor 
we study, the history of that progress cannot be 
written without the manufacturers’ appearing large 
on every page. Who is chiefly responsible for ad- 
vance in locomotive or automotive transportation, 
who is most responsible for practically solving the 
ventilation problem?—not the consulting engineer, 
but the engineer of the manufacturer. It is the 
“commercial” manufacturer, who in his endeavor to 
outstrip competition or extend his selling field is 
responsible for and has brought modern conveniences 
within the reach of all. In my estimation the ideals 
of service held by the manufacturer of character are 
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as high as those of professional men. I believe that 
they take just as much pride in leadership and are 
just as earnestly desirous of building a reputation as 
we are. I say this with the full realization that many 
will take exception to my view that the standards of 
ethics of the successful manufacturer are as high as 
those of the successful architect. I do not believe, 
however, that any intelligent man can be in disagree- 
iment with my statement that the goal of commercial 
success is sufficiently important to induce the wise 
manufacturer to bend every possible effort to make 
and sell his product so that it will give the utmost 
satisfaction. The manufacturer in this new age of 
merchandising, whether his ideals are high or not, 
realizes that “the public builds the business it be- 
lieves in.” Therefore his effort, if he is ambitious to 
build a permanent and profitable business, is to “‘sell”’ 
satisfaction. In other words, he recognizes that inevi- 
tably the customer’s good is his own good as well. 

A man who understands the fundamentals of hu- 
man nature said that ‘“‘advertising intensifies action 
or reaction.” This simply means that all the adver- 
tising in the world cannot make a really poor article 
sell. Such advertising through misrepresentation 
might sell a lot of goods at the start. Everyone who 
bought the article, however, would be dissatisfied, 
so the net result would be that there would be hun- 
dreds of thousands of tongues wagging against these 
advertised goods. That’s how advertising reacts 
against a poor article. Therefore, the intelligent 
manufacturer realizes that to benefit from advertis- 
ing he must have goods that back up his advertising 
representations. Then his advertising that sells the 
first customers will cause the tongues of pleased cus- 
tomers to wag in his favor. There are two undis- 
puted fundamental facts,—first, that it does not pay 
to advertise poor goods, and, second, that advertising 
has a tendency to improve the quality of the goods. 
So you may depend upon it that the more a manu- 
facturer advertises the more assurance you have that 
that manufacturer is going to try in every possible 
way to satisfy his customers in order to get the most 
out of his presumably large advertising investment. 

Let me try to show you what all this has to do 
with giving the manufacturer a square deal. You 
as an architect insist that the contractor follow your 
specifications. If he does not, you have a just cause 
for grievance, since any deviation may result in dis- 
satisfaction that reacts against you. Your training 
and years of experience have put you in a position 
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to know what to specify in order to give fullest con- 
crete expression to your architectural skill. You 
certainly would have just cause for annoyance if 
the contractor, following: some pet hobby of his own, 
should modify your plans and change your specifica- 
tions. Yet I am afraid that at times architects use 
a manufacturer’s equipment in ways that it was never 
intended to be used,—in ways that decrease its ef- 
fectiveness. I have seen architects and consulting 
engineers decide upon a certain type of ventilation 
and so apply it that the results the makers designed 
it to give could never be possibly attained. With all 
due credit to the architectural profession, I believe 
that the manufacturer of ventilating and heating 
equipment knows more about the proper installation 
of his own product than we do. He certainly ought 
to, after years of development and experience with 
his specialty in installations throughout the land. It 
seems to me that the proper function of the architect 
when it comes to the matter of heating and ventila- 
tion equipment is to select the particular type desired 
and then follow the manufacturer’s recommenda- 
tions as closely as possible. Of course the manufac- 
turer’s advice is “interested’’ advice; he is interested 
in giving the advice that will give the best results 
from his system, or he could not continue in business. 

Early in my own architectural career 1 came to 
the conclusion that certain methods of ventilation 
give the best results. I always endeavor to have the 
installations follow the manufacturer’s recommenda- 
tions, for thus only can I be assured that the system 
will give the results for which it is designed. Yet I 
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know architects and consulting engineers who, no 
matter what type of ventilation they select, make 
modifications that render it less effective. Consider, 
for example, unit ventilation which takes the air di- 
rectly from outdoors and transmits it into each room 
through a machine that is easily accessible for clean- 
ing. I have seen unit ventilators drawing their air 
supply through long and tortuous ducts, and the 
machines themselves so concealed that it was next to 
impossible to either clean or oil them. Though the 
manufacturer designs his machine to occupy the 
center of an exposed wall, I have known architects 
to specify its installation in corners and inside walls, 
seemingly with the idea of doing everything pos- 
sible to prevent its effective operation. .1 have seen 
it put upside-down, hanging on the wall or ceiling, 
and in fact in every position save that recommended 
by the manufacturer. Some manufacturers, who 
are more interested in making sales than they are 
in having their systems work at highest efficiency, 
will say “yes” to almost any modification suggested 
by the architect or consulting engineer. The leaders, 
however, insist that an installation be correctly made 
or nearly so. It has been my experience that the 
manufacturer who insists on the correct installation 
is the man whose product you can depend on. You 
can be sure that he is selling real results, based on 
fundamentally correct principles. Don’t trust “yes” 
men, who will do anything to please; deal with the 
manufacturer who designs his equipment properly 
and insists that it be installed properly. The manufac- 
turer protects the architect when he protects himself. 


A House in Buffalo 
Green & Wicks, Architects; William Pitkin, Jr. and Seward H. Mott, Landscape Architects 
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ROM a casual glance at this attractive small 

building the passerby would hardly realize that it 
houses the office of a real estate company. Doubt- 
less some sign near the roadside indicates the pur- 
pose of the little structure. The rough stucco walls 
and stained shingle roof have been designed so as to 
give originality and simplicity. The unbroken sweep 
of the roof and the frank treatment of the glass 
entrance doors are interesting features of this 
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architectural composition. The balanced plan is 
cruciform in outline, with the center fireplace lo- 
cated where the altar would properly come in a 


church. Small corner offices balance the center 
chimney. The spacious, well arranged reception 


room occupies the greater part of the building. The 
tall bay window at one end and the omission of a 
ceiling add dignity and height. Considering its 
purpose, this plan is entirely logical and convenient. 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—174 
Real Estate Office, Russell Gardens, Great Neck, N. Y.; Mann & MacNeille, Architects 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 

Frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIAL: 

Stucco—rough finish. 
ROOER: 

Stained shingles; variegated colors. 
WINDOWS: 

French doors and double sliding sash. 
FLOORS: 

Slate floor in main office; elsewhere, oak. 
HEATING: 

Heater and open fireplace. 
PLUMBING: 

Lavatory only. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 

Lighting. 
INTERIOR MILLWORK: 

Pine; 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 

Rough plaster; wood ceiling in large room. 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 

Stained woodwork; painted plaster. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 

9,100. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
62c. 

DATE OF COMPLETION: 
October, 1925. 
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Real Estate Office at Russell Gardens, Great Neck, N. Y. 
Mann & MacNeille, Architects 
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MALL as this building is, it possesses much of 

the charm and picturesque quality which char- 
acterize all of Mr. Forster’s work. Above the 
rough textured stucco walls a low, sweeping roof 
having considerable overhang suggests in its outline 
the thatched roofs seen in England. It is certainly 
a pity that the commercial ambition of this dealer 
in real estate so outweighed an appreciation of good 
architecture that he did not realize the injury done 
to this quaint little house by the placing of huge 
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REAL ESTATE OFFICE AT GREAT NECK, N. Y. \ é 
FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT | 
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signs on two slopes of the roof. In the illustration 
here, which was made from a photograph taken 
several years ago by the late John Wallace Gillies, 
the building appears as originally finished without 
the objectionable and obtrusive roof signs. This 
little real estate office looks so homelike that pros- 
pective purchasers of building lots might not realize 
from a distance that it is in fact an office and not a 
home,—so perhaps the large signs are a necessary 
disfigurement if the building is to serve its purpose. 
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Floor Plan 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—175 
Real Estate Office at Great Neck, N. Y.; Frank J. Forster, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: Lighting. 
SEUCCO, Of IAT: INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
EXTERIOR MATERIAL: Natural pine. 
Stucco. 
Paar INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
beret Ne PNR sr ee th he Two-coat plaster. 
Shingles, laid irregularly. 
WINDOWS: DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
cen Stained woodwork. 
FLOORS: APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
Wide oak boards. Sar aae 
HEATING: és COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
Coal stove and fireplace. About 75c. 
PLUMBING: YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
Lavatory only. 1920: 
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Real Estate Office at Great Neck, N. Y. 
Frank J. Forster, Architect 
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REAL ESTATE OFFICE, KENILWORTH, GREAT NECK, N. Y. 
PATTERSON & WILLCOX, ARCHITECTS 
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ie is fortunate for the public taste that all country picturesquely expressed in small commercial cot- 
realtors are not so anxious for business that they tages. In this building the combination of rough 
disfigure their suburban real estate buildings with brick walls with wide stained siding for the gable 
large and disturbing signs. This little house at ends and rough slates of various tones for the roof 
Kenilworth shows how good architecture may be is successful and full of suggestion. Apparently no 
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Floor Plan 
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GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Stone, brick and adzed oak. 
ROOF: 
Slate. 
WINDOWS: 
Casements of metal; leaded glass. 
FLOORS: 
Oak. 
HEATING: 
Steam. 


care or cost was spared in making this office-house 
original and attractive. The plan is convenient as 
well as effective. Entering one end of the building, 
a foyer with a coat closet provides a sort of ante- 
room or reception hall. Through an entry-way 
four steps lead down to the office, which is on a 
slightly lower level. This is a large room of ap- 
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Real Estate Office at Kenilworth, Great Neck, N. Y. 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—176 
Real Estate Office, Kenilworth, Great Neck, N. Y.; Patterson & Willcox, Architects 


May, 1927 


PLUMBING: ; 
Usual fixtures in toilet room. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting. 


INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
alc 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Antique plaster. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Beamed ceilings; all finish antiqued. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
8,000 


proximately 16 by 18 feet, with a deep fireplace 
alcove or inglenook. From this office open a lava- 
tory and a large closet for the storage of plans. As 
this building is intended to serve as an office, the 
plan is convenient, practical and comfortable. Credit 
and congratulation can be divided between architect 
and owner for securing so admirable a building. 


Patterson & Willcox, Architects 
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NE of the most definite indications of the 

growing appreciation and influence of good 
architecture is the excellence of suburban real estate 
offices. Nothing attracts a prospective purchaser of 
a building site or house and lot in a new real estate 
development more than a well designed and often 
picturesque small building used as the headquarters 
of the selling or renting agent of the realty com- 
pany. Great pains and much money are often spent 
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BUILDING FOR CANTERBURY REALTY CORPORATION, GREAT NECK, N. Y. \S 
JAMES MACPHERSON, ARCHITECT 


Floor Plan 
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today on the design, construction and furnishing of 
these small commercial buildings. Although but few 
of them have more than one or two rooms, most of 
them suggest in miniature houses designed for 
domestic use and are the work of some of the best 
known small house architects. This particular 
realty house combines in an attractive and original 
manner rough stucco, half-timber work and wide 
siding in the gable ends. The low, sweeping roof is 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—177 
Building for Canterbury Realty Corporation, Great Neck, N. Y.; James Macpherson, Architect 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION : 
Stucco on metal lath. 


EXTERIOR MATERIAL: 
Stucco. 


ROOF: 
Stained shingles. 
WINDOWS: 
Steel casements. 
FLOORS: | 
Pine planking. 
HEATING: 
Fireplace and hot air furnace. 


PLUMBING: _— 
Usual fixtures in toilet room. 


broken on the front by a massive chimney and the 
projecting entrance porch with side seats. The ex- 
terior trim is stained brown, which creates a pleasant 
contrast with the yellow tones of the painted plaster. 
No doubt is left as to the purpose of the building, 
since each gable end of the house carries in large let- 
ters the name of the real estate company. In this 


case the house has two rooms, a reception room and 
office, between which an entry-way, closet and toilet 


EKLEGTRICAL* EOUIPMEN T: 
Hand wrought fixtures. 


INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
Rough cypress. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Trowel-finished plaster. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Lead and oil paint on rough plaster. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
6,336. 


COST, PER=CUBICSEOOR: 
Approximately 50c. 


DATE“ OF COMPLEDRION: 
August, 1925. 


are located. The extension of the line of the rear 
roof by means of a slat fence or screen is one of the 
unusual notes in this design. At the back of the 
house bulkhead steps lead down to the basement, 
where a small hot air furnace is located. Such a 
simple but unique little building as this offers many 
architectural suggestions to the prospective home 
builder, and it certainly adds considerably to the archi- 
tectural dignity of the subdivision which it serves. 
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Building for Canterbury Realty Corporation, Great Neck, N. Y. 


James Macpherson, Architect 


May, 1927 


ERE it not for the swinging sign hung from 

a post in front of this house, it is hardly likely 
that anyone would know that this is a real estate 
office and not a home. As a matter of fact, it is a 
combination of both, as Mr. Good had the house 
so designed and planned that it could be used not 
only as his place of business but also as his home. 
The entrance to his real estate office faces and is 
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First Floor 
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OFFICE AND HOUSE OF THOMAS J. GOOD, PELHAM MANOR, N. Y. NF 
ARTHUR PURDY, ARCHITECT 
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easily accessible from the highroad. The entrance 
to the large living room, which serves for dining 
purposes as well, is at one side of the house and 
reached by a separate path. The plan has been 
cleverly worked out so that the business and domes- 
tic departments of it in no way conflict. It is well 
adapted to the use of a physician or anyone who de- 
sires to combine his business and living quarters. 


Second Floor 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—178 
Office and House of Dhomas JGoode Pelham ManoreNe Yaa \ceour Purdy, Architect 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION : 
Stucco on frame, brick and stone. 
EXTERIOR MATERIAL: 
Stucco on metal lath. 
ROOF: 
Shingles, thatch effect ; variegated colors. 
WINDOWS: 
Wooden casements. 
FLOORS: 
Parquet. Oak “log cabin,” alternate black and 
natural colors in offices; oak strip flooring in 
other rooms. 


HEATING: 


Hot water. Tubular boiler. 


PLUMBING: 
Brass piping. Standard fixtures. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Electric ventilator; plugs and outlets. 


INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
Paneled doors; stock trim and base. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Special finish for office room’s walls and ceil- 
ings; all other walls hard troweled finish. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 

Office rooms finished old ivory; all other rooms 
paneled and finished in oil colors, stippled. 
Exterior stucco work finished in glazed 
orange. The exterior trim and woodwork 
finished in a deep green. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
33,390. 
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Office and House of Th if Good, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Arthur Purdy, Architect 
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REAL ESTATE OFFICE AT LARCHMONT, N. Y. 
E. D, PARMELEE, ARCHITECT 


ERE is a simple little building, rectangular in a low one-story wall, to which the windows give 
plan, which has been made individual and at- scale and character. A slightly projecting porch 
tractive not only by the materials used but by the breaks the roof with a sharp gable in which rough 
design as well. The high, dormerless roof overhangs stucco and brickwork are used in an amusing man- 


Floor Plan 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—179 
Real Estate Office, Larchmont, N. Y.; E. D. Parmelee, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Frame. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Stucco; brick quoins at corners. 


ROOF: 
Asphalt shingles cut to various shapes. 


variegated. 


Colors 


ner. To say that the signs with which the building 
is now disfigured ruin its architectural appeal and 
character is to put it mildly. The signs completely 
kill the scale and quality of the design. If it is 
necessary for business reasons to use signs so ob- 


WINDOWS: 
Casements. 


FLOORS: 
Imitation stone. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting fixtures, hand-made. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Imitation stone. 


trusive and objectionable, it would seem that a build- 
ing of less architectural merit would answer the pur- 
pose quite as well. In fact why not first select the 
necessary signs and then erect walls to carry them? 
No appreciative realtor would so disfigure a building. 


Real Estate Office at Larchmont, N. Y. 
E. D. Parmelee, Architect 
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OFFICE OF THE HOMELAND COMPANY, HASTINGS, N. Y. 
JOSEPH EMMETT KELLY AND WILLIAM CAIN, ARCHITECTS 
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F he who seeks to own his own home in the coun- 

try should happen upon this little stone house at 
the hour of the day and the season of the year when 
sunlight and shadow are casting upon it their fasci- 
nating spell, it would be difficult for him to resist 
buying a lot at “Shado-Lawn.” From location and 
design this little building could serve quite as well 
for a gate lodge as for a real estate office. The 
small windows and low roof and the character of the 
design give a thoroughly domestic atmosphere. The 


Basement 


spotted effect produced by the light-toned shingles 
seems unfortunate, but time and weather will dull 
them down and leave to the sun and the leaves the 
work of spattering the roof with high lights and 
shadows. The quality of the stonework is excellent 
and might well have been carried out in the low 
walls and piers that connect the cottage with the 
highroad. It is probable that the walls and piers 
were in existence before this little “‘gate lodge office”’ 
was erected, belonging probably to an old estate. 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—180 
Office of the Homeland Company, Hastings, N. Y.; Joseph Emmett Kelly and William Cain, 


Architects 
OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS HEATING: 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: Steam and fireplace. 

Stone. PLUMBING: 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: One toilet room. 

Stone, with wood trim. ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
ROOF : Lighting. 

Stained shingles. 

Riche stacenente. Planked doors; plaster walls and ceiling. 
FLOORS: DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 

Oak. Antiqued woodwork. 
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Office of the Homeland Company, Hastings, N. Y. 
Joseph Emmett Kelly and William Cain, Architects 


May, 1927 
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OFFICE AT FOX MEADOWS, HARTSDALE, N. Y. 
ANDREW J. THOMAS, ARCHITECT 


On all the recently erected suburban real estate 
office buildings, perhaps the most artistic and 
attractive is that at Fox Meadows. The location 
could not be more beautiful. In the basement, 
opening on the lower level, is a garage which would 
seem to be an important feature in a suburban real 


ag 
LOGGIA 


CHAMBER_ 


estate building. An interesting wood balcony sup- 
ported on heavy brackets adds interest to the rear 
elevation. The main roof of the house is brought 
down over this balcony and supported on turned 
posts, giving an Italian character to this side of the 
house. Italian chairs, tables and cabinets add much 


Main Floor 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—181 
Office at Fox Meadows, Hartsdale, N. Y.; Andrew J. Thomas, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION : 
Hollow tile. 
EXTERIOR MATERIAL: 
Stucco. 
ROOF: 
Roofing tile. 
WINDOWS: 
Sash. 


FLOORS: 
Wood; pebbled terrace. 


HEATING: 
Open fireplace and steam. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT : 
Specially designed lighting fixtures. 
INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
Hand-adzed oak. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Plaster. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Distemper coloring. 


Pe 


to the decorative effect of the interior. From the 
living room long casement doors open upon a little 
paved courtyard with a fountain as the central fea- 
ture. The arched loggia of the wing of the building, 
on the other side of which is the overhanging Italian 
balcony already spoken of, also opens onto this 
garden court. The beauty of stucco-covered walls 
is nowhere more effective than in a situation such 
as this, where great trees cast long, lingering 


shadows over the sunlit surface. There is only one 
criticism, if indeed it is at all a criticism, that can 
be made. The character and charm of this design 
are distinctly domestic. There is no suggestion of 
any kind that the building is the headquarters of a 
local realtor. Not a single unsightly sign blatantly 
bawls out the unfortunate fact that a fine bit of 
architecture is devoted to the desecrating uses of com- 
mercialism. Necessary signs are probably elsewhere. 


Office at Fox Meadows, Hartsdale, N. Y. 
Andrew J. Thomas, Architect 


EARLY AMERICAN DETAILS 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY 


HENRY NOYES OTIS 


MANTEL IN THE STEPHEN PUTNAM HOUSE, DANVERS, MASS. 
BUILT IN 1812 


iF HIS mantel is in what is now called the “long room” of the old Stephen Putnam 
house, built in 1812. This room, which is 15 by 25 feet in size, is particularly noted 
for an open stairway with interesting banisters which ascends to the second floor 
across one end. The small door at the left of this fireplace, which is included in 
the woodwork of the fireplace, covers a brick oven, not an uncommon arrange- 
ment in farmhouses of this period. Behind this oven, in what was the kitchen of 
the house, is another larger brick oven also connected with an adjoining fireplace. 
All of the interior woodwork of this house, still in perfect condition, wainscoting, 
door trim and mantelpieces, is soft pine, hand-cut and fastened with hand-made nails. 
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‘MANTEL: IN STEPHEN - PUTNAM-HOUSE: By 
‘DANVERS - MASSACHUSETTS: Henry - Noyes -Otls: 
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EARLY AMERICAN DETAILS 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY 


A. J. HARRIMAN 


PARLOR MANTEL, GEN. McLELLAN HOUSE, TOPSHAM, MAINE 
BUILT IN 1793 


LTHOUGH the fireplace itself has been bricked up and a stovepipe hole with a 

Franklin grate substituted tor the hospitable hearth, the mantelpiece itself has sur- 
vived the past century in an almost perfect condition. The charm of the ornament 
and also the general proportions of the mantel and the profile of the mouldings 
suggest strongly the influence of the Adam period, in vogue in England at that 
time. Rarely does one see a mantel which displays such refinement in design and 
exceptional precision in workmanship. The graceful mouldings are exquisitely 
carved, and the applied work, festoons, urns, horns of plenty and straight hanging 
garlands of slender grace, are unusually well drawn. A bead and pearl ornament 
originally separated the cymatium from the corona, which had an oak leaf and acorn 
applied ornament, the same as on the cornice over the doorway of this room. Groups 
of vertical flutings at regular intervals adorn the architrave above the fireplace, while 
an applied chain moulding runs about the fireplace opening. The slightly projecting 
oblong central panel with leaf ogee contains an urn. The mantel has been credited 
to McIntire, but the authenticity of this attribution has not yet been definitely proved. 
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THE VALENTINE HOUSE, BRONXVILLE, N. Y.; BUILT IN 1790 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY 


BOYD HILL 


omotecprcageneceme | ly om 
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LIVING ROOM MANTEL 


THE VALENTINE HOUSE, BRONXVILLE, N. Y.; BUILT IN 1790 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY 
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EARLY AMERICAN DETAILS 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY 


MYRON BEMENT SMITH 
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ENTRANCE PORCH, THE WHEELER-BEECHER HOUSE, 
BETHANY, CONN.; BUILT IN 1805 
DAVID HOADLEY, ARCHITECT 


N the February, 1927, issue of THe ARCHITECTURAL Forum other 

details of this late Colonial farmhouse were published. Characteristic 
of houses of this period, much importance was attached to the design 
of the entrance door and window above. In this example there are 
found a pleasing consistency in scale and harmony in the design of 
these two principal architectural features of an otherwise simple 
farmhouse. Although not elaborate in design, the leaded glass of the 
overhead and side lights shows a pleasing restraint and simplicity. 
The one naive touch in an otherwise sophisticated design is the oval 
cut panels in the lunette above the fanlight. The panels in the ceiling 
have always been painted Prussian blue. The door has flush panels 
separated from the rails and stiles by a small flush bead. The bastard 
square columns are a Victorian replacement; those shown on the plate, 
restored from the pilaster profile, are architecturally consistent. 
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STONE STEPS NOTE COLUMN RESTORED 


ELEVATION - SCALE x + 1'-0" PROFILES AT FULL SIZE EXCEPT AS NOTED SECTION —- SCALEF*1-O 
ENTRANCE PORCH 
EARLY ARCHITECTURE Wheeler-Beecher House MEASURED 4 DRAWN BY 
OF CONNECTICUT B . MYRON BEMENT SMITH 
: ethan Conan. 
David Hoadley Be : Architect 
The Architectural Forum 504 May, 194 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS REFERENCE NUMBER—PART I 


PRICE $2 
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AiR-Way insures 


perfect ventilation 
in every room 


Window openings equipped with AiR-Way Multi- | The sash may be adjusted at any point to admit 
fold Window Hardware assure the desired amount — any desired amount of fresh air without draughts. 


of ventilation in any season. When closed the windows are weather tight and 
When open the sash slide and fold to one or rattle proof. 

either side leaving a clear opening the full width Cost no more than the most ordinary equipment. 

and depth of the frame—there is no interference Write for full information and working details 

with screens or drapes. of this most modern window equipment. 


AiR-Way is furnished in complete units with hardware fitted to either 
steel or wood sash and assembled in frames ready to set in openings. 
Hardware is also furnished for assembly on the job if desired. 


ichards Wilcox Mfg. (6. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St.Louis New Orleana 
Chicago Minneapolis KansasCity Los Angeles SanFrancisco Omaha Seattle Detroit 


294-4 Montreal + RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO.,LTD.,LONDON,ONT. + Winnipeg 
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“NAT CO or equal 


means 


NATCO or NONE 


Volume XLVI 
Published Monthly by 
Possessions and Cuba, 
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NATCO 


THE COMPLETE LINE Of 
HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


thickness of wall. 


NLY in Natco Hollow Building Tile can you get the double shell con- 

struction that bars the passage of heat, cold, moisture—that meets 
every mortar joint condition—that provides maximum strength with min- 
imum weight. 


In Load Bearing Tile (for stucco exteriors); in Header Backer (for brick or 
stone facing); in Tex-Tile, and Combed Face (available in charming color 
combinations) the double shell construction adds to the attractiv eness, 
utility, comfort, and permanence of every structure in which it is used. 


If you want those advantages which double shell construction giv es, the 
clause “or equal” in the specifications means absolutely nothing. ‘ ‘Double 
Shell’’ 1s Natco—or none. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRGDFING: COMPANY 
General Ofes: eas ame ye Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2 fi New : Chicago, Builders Bldg. 


hil via, La ton, Textile Bldg. 
In Canada: National 1 Fire Proofing Co. nada, Ltd., -Toron ito, Ontario 


The Only Concern in the World Making a ae! Line of Structural Clay Products 


NATC © 


Natco Hollow Building Tile is susceptible to use in 
both st eel and concrete construction. 
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Class Matter at the Post Office, New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Header Backer provides a 
mechanical bond with brick 
or stone facing of such 
strength and permanence 
that full bearing value is 
allowed on the combined 


HEADER BACKER 


Number 6 


Rogers & Manson Company, 383 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Yearly Subscription: U. S. A., Insular 
$6. Canada, $6.75. Foreign Countries in the Postal Union, $7.50. Single copies, 60 cents. Entered as Second 
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TRUSCON PLATE GIRDER JOISTS _ 


—new and improved type made up of 
structural shapes—utmost efficiency 
of design and economy of material. 
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A Complete Line of 
STEEL JOISTS 


For Fireproof Floor Construction 


Bae Truscon Plate Girder and Bar Joists are the most scientific, 
practical and useful designs, combining greatest possible strength 
with maximum economy of steel. Architects have the choice of either 
type to meet any requirement of fireproof construction. Truscon En- 
gineers will gladly co-operate in developing the best design for any 
condition, in submitting estimates and in furnishing any desired informa- 
tion. Complete literature with designing data will be sent on request. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio | 


Established 1903 
Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities 


WIRUISCOIN 


TRUSCON BAR JOISTS 


(Patent Pending) . —_— —= 
. VV / 


—wide, solid, continuous members 
for both top and bottom chord— 
continuous open web—substantial 
bearing—rigid end construction. 
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There are many reasons for specifying these Con- 

crete Piles (speed, economy, etc.)—but one of the 

chief reasons is because every Raymond Concrete 

| : Pile is poured into a driven, spirally reinforced steel 
| shell that is left in the ground. 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 140 Cedar Street 
CHICAGO: 111 West Monroe St. 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE CoO., Ltd. 
Montreal, Canada 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 
“A Form for Every Pile—A Pile for Every Purpose” 


MPAYMOND 
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STEEL Riveted 


What determines the ‘‘heating cost’’ of a 


building? The number of years the boiler stays 
on the job; the cost of the coal it uses; and repairs. These items 
—not the first cost—determine whether the boiler is a good or 
bad investment. 


Kewanee Boilers could be made to sell 


for less. But if they were we would have to 
take out of them some features which keep heating costs low. 


So we build them of heavy steel plate 


—riveted—because steel and rivets provide a 
strength that defies the ravages of time. We purposely make 
the fireboxes big and high because that means better com- 
bustion. And we built them up-to-size because an undersized 
boiler must be over crowded—and over crowding is wasteful. 


Everywhere—the decided preference 


for Kewanee Boilers proves how thoroughly 
they have earned their reputation as the most economical 
boilers built. 


KEWANEE BoSILER COMPANY 


N se Kewanee, Illinois Branches in Most Leading Cities 
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Lower Heating Costs 
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North-Western Metal Lath 
in Another Noted Hotel 


ROBABLY none of the guests of the 
Boston Statler will ever catch even a 
glimpse of the 100,000 yards of KNO-BURN 
Metal Lath used in this great hostelry. 


But the fact that the plastering therein is 
Steel-Strengthened is an added safeguard for 
its guests, as well as a wise provision on the 
part of Mr. Statler and his architects—Geo. 
E. Post & Sons, New York City—against the 
depreciation resulting from the unusually 
hard usage of hotel rooms. 


Architects who have hotel work should write for 
information on the space-saving, 2'' metal lath and 


: Fi ; plaster partition, also a copy of our valuable new 
mee A. 1. A. Metal Lath Reference and Sample Book. 
- > 
ray 

es 
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NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED METAL Co. 
1234 Old Colony Building 
CHICAGO 


KNO-BURN Metal Lath for Boston-Statler supplied 
by Dillaby Fireproofing Company, Boston 
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Burn SSS 
Metal Lath poate. 


Copyright, 1927, North Western Expanded Metal Co. 
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Milcor Stay-Rib Lath requires less plaster than or- 
dinary metal lath and insures fire-safe, crackfree walls 
and ceilings at reasonable cost. “Expansion” Corner 
Beads (Pat’d.) insure straight, permanent corners. 
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Over Hauntin g 
the Penny Wise Builder 


E who ignores the supreme safety provided by metal lath construction 
and makes penny-wise substitutions, is haunted constantly by fear of 
cracked walls and ceilings, falling plaster and frequent, costly repairs. 

The inevitable settling of his building, or even the careless slamming of a 
door, may send ugly cracks staggering across his walls and ceilings—cracks 
that endanger lives and slash hundreds, perhaps thousands of dollars from 
the resale value of his property! 


A & B-Milcor (Pat’d.) “Expansion” Corner Bead 
No. 1 and No. 2 respectively; C—Stay-Rib Metal 
Lath No. 1. D—Netmesh Metal Lath. E—Con- 
cealed Metal picture molding. 


Would you advise anyone to submit to the constant threat of poor plaster- 
ing on an inferior base, when safe, permanently beautiful plastering can be 
assured economically on a base of Milcor Metal Lath and allied products? 


EEE MitwavuKkeE CorrucaTinc Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
: ie, Chicago, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. La Crosse, Wis. 


MILCO 


METAL LATH for SAFETY 


7) 


Sip iad Pe ee RNR alo 


“Expansion” Casings (Pat’d.) for door and 


window trim. 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING CO. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


GENTLEMEN :—Without cost or obligation to me, please send 
the Books as checked:— 


“Modern Modes in Better Plastering”. (32 pages.) 
“The Milcor Manual.’ (80 pages.) 
Milcor Metal Tile Roofing Book. 


Send for 
these books 


Valuable aid to safe construction. 
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Corbett Advises Designing Buildings for Night Illumination 


“ARCHITECTURE OF THE NIGHT’ SHOULD NOT BE AN AFTER CONSIDERATION 
BEST RESULTS OBTAINED WHEN INCORPORATED IN ORIGINAL PLANS 


HE General Electric Company takes pride in 
presenting the constructive suggestions and ripe 
y Corbett. Mr. 
Corbett is one of the first to give serious considera- 
He has 
studied this phase of architectural design very deeply, 


judgment of Mr. Harvey Wile 
tion to the exterior illumination of buildings. 


and his knowledge and personal experience give 
unquestioned authority to 
In the fol- 


lowing interview he em- 


his opinions. 


phasizes the importance 
of 
with a view to the best 
of 


and points out the disad- 


designing buildings 


effects floodlighting, 
vantages of leaving these 
considerations to the out- 
come of chance. 

of the 


poor architect never di- 


“The troubles 


minish but only multi- 
ply. Just when he thinks 
he has mastered the prin- 
ciples of the architecture 
of the Ancients, a whole 
lot of new commercial 
and mechanical problems 
are thrust upon him and 
he has to revamp all his 
of 


ideas architectural 


form, proportion, and 
mass to meet the practi- 
cal needs of the day. 

“A Greek temple bask- 
ing in the sunshine of a 
Mediterranean summer 
day and reflected in the 
waters of an 


azure Sea, 


inspires him with the 
hope of some day repro- 
ducing such a vision in 
his own country. The 
first opportunity to re- 
construct this delightful 
vision is a twenty-story 
loft building capped by 
an elevator pent house 


Advertisement 


Floodlighting is not to be restricted to the largest cities, 
as evidenced by Helmle & Corbett’s effective design 
for the illumination of the new Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co. Building at Allentown. 


will transform this building into a magnificent beacon. 


and pressure tanks, and his vision of ancient Greece 
restored ends in a galvanized iron temple enclosing 
the aforementioned pent house and tanks. Now a 
newer and still more confusing problem has been 
added to his already complete store of problems. Night 
illumination of buildings has become a very popular 
and effective element in design, particularly in 

of 
type. 


buildings the sky- 


scraper Having 
designed his architecture, 
cornices, mouldings, and 
details with due regard 
for an angle of sunshine 
from above at 45 
left 
finds 
himself confronted with 


of 


falling 


degrees over the 


shoulder, he now 


beams night light 


shooting upward at a 


dozen different angles, 
completely reversing his 
entire design problem so 
that 


studied shadow becomes 


every carefully 
a high light and every 
studied proportion is 
turned upside down. The 
question arises, ‘can we 
design our buildings to 
be equally effective for 
the eight or ten hours of 
daylight and at the same 
be 


time architecturally 


satisfactory for a few 

hours of specially illumi- 

nated night time ?’ 
“From a critical point 


of view, more attention 
is given, more comments 
are made, more interest 
is aroused when _ build- 
ings are artificially ilu- 
minated than during the 
Night 
at- 


tention like a spotlight 


ee Re i 


natural daylight. 


illumination attracts 


G. E. floodlighting 


on a stage. Buildings 
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are noticed and com- 


mented on which other- 
wise would be passed by 
the casual observer with- 
out a thought, so that 
from one point of view 
the problem of architec- 
tural design with respect 
to night illumination is a 
very serious one, demand- 
ing a great deal of study 
and research. It will un- 
doubtedly become of ever- 
increasing importance and 
architect 


one which no 


can afford entirely to 
overlook. Fortunately, 
modern commercial de- 
mands have made many 
of the old familiar archi- 
tectural forms which have 
come down to us from a 
past generation inappro- 
priate in modern work. 
In high buildings partic- 
ularly, the cornice has 
practically disappeared. 
Many other familiar 
forms have gone with it. 
Mass, proportion, silhou- 
ette, and color have be- 
come the commanding 
factors, and they are not 
so materially influenced 
by reversing the angle of 
light; but we cannot let 
the matter 


rest with 


chance, simply hoping 

that the result of night illumination may be good. 
We must design those portions of the building which 
are to be illuminated with all due respect and regard 
for this new element which has become so important 
a factor in the appearance of the building. 

“It happens too often in the design of buildings that 
illumination is an after consideration. The architect 
finds that spaces on which illumination is possible 
are not necessarily pleasing in mass and proportion, 
whereas with the thought in mind of planning these 
spaces for illumination, simple modifications in the 
plans would have made these same spaces pleasing in 
detail has not as much 


proportion. Architectural 


4dvertiscement 


Helmle & Corbett’s famous Bush Tower. G. E. floodlight- 
ing adds a mystic quality to the beauty of this building 
after dark, and, as Mr. Corbett says, “‘gives the illumi- 
nated portion the appearance of a jewel in a setting.” 
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significance as one might 
imagine. Since the illu- 
minating element is com- 
posed of many sources 
of light, the shadows are 
seldom equally divided, 


and the effect is more 
one of diffusion than of 
exactness. 

“The problem, to begin 
with, is one of mass and 
proportion. That portion 
of the building which is 
illuminated stands out 


clearly against a dark 


sky and is_ separated 
quite distinctly from the 
portion of the building 
unilluminated. Special 
study must of course be 
given to the line of tran- 
sition between these two 
portions. There is a ten- 
dency for the illuminated 
part to float unsupported 
loose its 


and thereby 


structural — significance. 
The 


inated portion should be 


form of the illum- 


so tied in with the rest 
of the building that it 
should appear as a jewel 
in a setting, forming a 
coherent part of the whole 
structure. In order to 
illuminate a building, two 
methods are generally in 
vogue,—one by means of 
floodlights placed on the set-backs or terraces, and the 
other by means of similar units placed on other build- 
ings across the street or placed on the ground. The 
latter form is rarely possible in connection with com- 
mercial buildings, but it has been used with great suc- 
cess in the lighting of government buildings and 
other public structures. It will be readily seen that 
1f there is a choice in the location of the set-backs 
and their depth, it has a very direct influence on the 
effectiveness of the lighting.”’ 


This is the second of a series of interviews with 
prominent architects published by General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y., to promote study and provcke 
discussion of the architectural possibilities of might 
ilumanation—a new imstrument serving an ancient art. 
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Permit Sheldon 
to introduce to you—a NEW 
“Roof of Eternal Youth” 


It’s the New Sheldon “Waveline”’ 


Different from any slate roof here- 
tofore attempted, a roof of decided 
individuality and beauty— 


—in which the slate is applied with 
the long side parallel to the eave line 
or ridge, and a standard 3” lap is main- 
tained throughout. 


One long side and the two ends are 
sawed, but the exposed long edge is left 
with the natural break of the rock. 


Hence the effect from which it derives 
its name: “‘Waveline.” 


We show the roof as large as is here 
possible; but an enlarged reproduction 
of the photograph is yours for the ask- 
ing. Also full instructions for applying 
the roof. 


The “Waveline” is being featured in 
our Semi- Weathering Greens and 
Grays, 3/16” to 1%4” thick, and prompt 
delivery may be relied upon. 


F. C. SHELDON SLATE COMPANY 
General Offices, Granville, N. Y. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
364 Rice St. 


Detroit, Mich. 
115 Francis Palms Bldg. 


New York City 
101 Park Ave., Room 514. 


Cincinnati, O. 
35 Poinciana Apt. 
Columbia, S. C. 
17 Carolina Bank Bldg. 
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AMERICA NEEDS MORE GARAGES IN HER CITIES 


AA Re cts creer 


as a 
Business 


Hanna Garage, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, designed by 
Hadlow Hick Company, 
Architects—5 stories 
high and 400 cars ca- 
pacity. dHumy Moto- 
ramps for customer con- 
venience and operating 
profit. 
It is a BUSINESS! It 
came into being by popu- 
lar demand and a means of self-protection 
for office building, hotel, department 
store and other business interests. In practically every city there 
are 10 cars for every curb parking space—even where curb parking 
is still permitted. Business and the public demand relief. 


Above is pictured the business home of a garage enterprise brought 
into being to serve the parking needs centering around the Statler 
Hotel and adjacent office buildings, and their customers. 


Have realty and business men in your city taken the same for- 
ward step in all the places necessary? Then—take a copy of our 
“Building Garages for Profitable Operation” and start the ball rolling. 


Or—if preliminary plans are under way—let us sketch-plan a 
miniature floor plan layout of maximum storage capacity. That is 
our free service to architects. 


RAMP BUILDINGS 


CORPORATION 


21 East 40th Street New York, N. Y. 


DAY. 
ED DIN IG DESIGN 


. GARAGE ENGINEERS 
CONSULTANTS ON PROMOTION AND GARAGE MANAGEMENT 


sosnaenotcasnnasnvovassusssusonvesevesivsneosnsevervenmnvnnesnerarecssonevennornsoenvovseveasneneesovnsensonanasnsoveesnneenvusteosiorsonteoersonreoraroessounvomnenst1tsoe 
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HE economic advan- 

tages of enameled 
brick in industrial con- 
struction have long been 
recognized. Their artistic 
possibilities have been 
apparently little consid- 
ered. This is the first of 
three plates suggesting 
the use of enameled. 
brick in the exterior and 
interior of a large public 
service station. 


AMERICAN ENAMELED 
BRICK & TILE CO. 


Graybar Building 
New York City 


+ LIGHT &POWER.CO 


[EH 


iii 


ENAMELED: BRICK? 


W. WHITE: L.G LIGHT GREY DG. DARK GREY 
S CUA E oS a. 


Y ELEVATION | 100 WOM 
1}191 f1O0} 19} OQ}ION, i Dm SECTION 3... oa LADG 


Copies of these plates in folio will be mailed upon request 
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Leaders Buy 


From. Leaders 


JEADING corporations are distin- 
guished for the certainty with which 
they buy the most modern equipment 
and secure the most satisfactory service 
"ala sar lied sae at lowest final cost. That explains why 
these and many other of America’s best 
known companies are installing Heggie- 
Simplex heating boilers in steadily in- 
creasing numbers. Heggie’s 35 years of 
doing one thing well have culminated in 
a product whose performance hes won 
their confidence. 


Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., Joliet, Illinois, Representatives in principal cities 
ADVERTISING CoO. — telephone and address listed under “Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company.” 


HEGCIE-SIMPLEX 


ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
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i 


TERLACH 


In modern merchandising, the Power of Suggestion is 
a prime factor in making sales. The goods themselves, 
well lighted and well displayed in a store front that 
bespeaks quality, present their own strongest appeal. 
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Putting Value 
Into Business Property 


Zouri Store Fronts suit the client who wants his store 
to have that elusive thing called “individuality.” Inside, 
a store can be made distinctive in hundreds of ways; 
outside, its character depends solely on its store front. 


The Zouri moulding is made of heavy gauge cop- 
per, stamped in clean-cut and substantial designs. 
Underneath, Zouris patented safety features furnish 
essential protection to both plate glass and copper. 
Forthe Key- Set construction prevents too much pressure 
at one point in setting, thus keeping the copper in 
shape and eliminating cracks at their point of origin. 

Zouri quality construction is worth the care we put into its manu- 


facture. It protects the architect who specifies and the contractor who 
installs Zouri Store Fronts. 


Iseful detail sheets and data book 
This handbook has been written for architects, contrac- 
tors and builders. It deals primarily with construction 
and gives plans and diagrams showing best approve 
methods of window and display space arrangement. The 
detail drawings will be welcomed by specification 
writers. A word from you will bring them—promptly. 


Drawn) tetals Company 


Factory and General Offices 
1608 East End Avenue, Chicago Heights, Illinois 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES — NAMES ON REQUEST 
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Save Tomorrow's Upkeep 
stated Bane by Using Brick Toda y 


Anton F, Korn. Jr., 


Architect 
Ree color-tones skillfully burned into the clay fulfilled this owner’s re- 
quirement for an ivory-white exterior that would withstand the elements and 
endure through the ages. 
Why take a chance? Do your walls in permanent and colorful Acme weather- 
proof Face Brick —then you are through! 
Thirty-six years in the art of brickmaking and ten Acme owned-and-operated 
plants enable us to offer “a brick for every type—a color for every color scheme.” 


Acme Brick Company 


Plants — Owned Manufacturers of the Products We Sell 
and Operated 


Bennetts and Denton, 


Texas; Cleveland, 
Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; Fort 
Smith, Little Rock, 
Malvern, Perla and Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas. 


Offices Abilene, Texas Ferris, Texas Houston, Texas New Orleans, La. Shreveport, La. 
Amarillo, Texas Fr. Smith, Arkansas Little Rock, Arkansas Oklahoma City, Okla. Tulsa, Oklahoma 
and Beaumont, Texas Fort Worth. Texas Memphis, Tennessee Paris, Texas Tyler, Texas 
Dianl Corsicana, Texas Galveston, Texas Monroe, La. Port Arthur, Texas Waco, Texas 
isplays Dallas, Texas Harlingen, Texas San Antonio, Texas Wichita Falls, Texas 


Well-Burned Clays Never Decay sc» Specify “cAcme” 


For the bedroom, a 
floor of the dainty car- 
pet pattern shown 
below may be most 
appropriate, either in 
this or other -color 
combinations. This 
design is Moulded 
Inlaid No. 5442. The 
1927 Armstrong Pat- 
tern Book shows many 
other distinctive pat- 
terns. 


Above is Armstrong's Marble Inlaid 
No. 84. The blocks are 9 x 9 inches. 


ia apartment...} 


Pei will it rent 7 


For specifications, 
write for the 1927 file- 
size edition of ** Arm- 
strong’ s Linoleum 
Floors’ or consult 
Sweet's Architectural 
Catalogue, pages 1400 
to 1405. 


Below is Arm- 
strong’s Green Jaspé 
No. 19. 


—The floors you specify will help answer that question 


s a designer of apartments, you know the 
ASE of planning things that will 
appeal to the prospective tenant. So you 
specify such eye-catchers as rough textured 
walls, an arched doorway, or a built-in 
bookcase, perhaps. 

A still further opportunity may be 
found in the use of floors of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. Prospective tenants respond im- 
mediately to the beauty, the practicability 
of these floors. Decorative possibilities are 
instantly suggested. 

Such a floor has an added appeal to 
your client, the apartment house Operator. 
For a floor of Armstrong's Linoleum requires 
no annual fixing up, no costly refinishing. 
Its first cost is its last. Upkeep 1s very low. 

Today with modern build- 
ing construction tending more 


and concrete, you cannot select a more practi- 
cal, more sensible floor than one of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum. It can be cemented right 
over the concrete underfloor. 

Recent developments in linoleum tex- 
ture and design have been quite startling. 
If you are not fully acquainted with these 
innovations and will write us, we will send 
you samples and colorplates. 

We shall also be glad to assist you 
in planning color schemes for projects you 
will describe to us, complete even to the 
wall and woodwork finishes, dra- 
peries, and furnishings, as well as 
floors of correct color and designs. 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lino- 
leum Division, Lancaster, Penna. 


Look for the 
CIRCLE A 
trade-mark on 
the burlap back 


Armstrong’s Linoleum «ry 0% 


and moré toward the use of steel — prain + emsossep 


in the house 


INLAID * ARABESQ + JASPE * PRINTED 
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Country Estate 
Lake Forest, Illinois 
F. W. Perkins, Architect 


Above: Solar1um 
Showing an Effective 
Use of Face Brick 


Inside and Outside —FACE “BRICK 


HE many advantages of Face Brick as a structural 

medium are unquestioned. Yet comparatively few 
realize the wide scope of beautiful effects Face Brick offers 
for interior use. 

For example, the artistry of the solarium shown above 
is obviously founded on Face Brick. No other treatment 
could have been employed so effectively. The use of Face 
Brick for sun parlors, porches, dens, libraries, etc. instantly 
suggests a large variety of new expressions for your ideas. 

The members of the American Face Brick Association 
are prepared to cooperate with architects in the matter of 
Face Brick interiors—as they are on every other building 
problem. Your inquiry is invited and your attention is 
called to the following reference books which have been 
compiled for your use. 


“Brickwork in Italy.” An attractive and useful volume 
of 298 pages, especially for the architect, profusely illus- 
trated with 69 line drawings, 300 halftones,and 20 colored 
plates with a map of modern and XII century Italy. Bound 
in linen, six dollars postpaid. Half morocco, seven dollars. 


“English Precedent for Modern Brickwork,” a 100-page 
book, beautifully illustrated with halftones and measured 
drawings of Tudor and Georgian types and American 
adaptations; sent postpaid for two dollars. 


“Industrial Buildings and Housing” treats in detail 
the factory, with examples of architectural beauty. Res- 
taurants, rest rooms and employes’ communities come 
under its scope. Bountifully illustrated. Sent postpaid 
for two dollars. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 


1751 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 


a 


The Dealer Who 
Displays This Sign 


Face Brick 
made by a Member of the 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK 
ASSOCIATION 


Carries the Best 
Quality in Face Brick 
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UITE apart from the weather- 
stripping protection it provides 
—Chamberlin Door Equipment 
imparts to a building entrance an 
unusual degree of character and 
charm. This complete equipment 
includes the distinctive Chamberlin 
Cold-Rolled Bronze Interlocking 
Weather Strip—a highly polished, 
extruded brass, Chamberlin Sill- 
Dor-Seal and the equally handsome 
Chamberlin Kick-plate. The first 
outstanding details to be seen upon 
entering a building—the last upon 
leaving it, Chamberlin Door Equip- 
ment is a source of enduring pride 
to building owners and occupants. 


Write today for details. 


CHAMBERLIN 
WEATHER STRIPS 


“SINCE 1893-THE STANDARD” 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO., West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


See Sweets or Write for Catalog of Complete Details . Over 100 Sales and Service Branches Throughout the United States 
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Archifextureo 


aed San Francisco . 


THE ARGHETE@GLG@RAL 


ihe 
Great Call 


for 


ASTE decrees that homes and buildings 

today must be something more than 
beautiful in line and proportion. They must 
be beautiful in color tone, in surface effects 
—in what might be called architexture. 


The great call today is for style. Unique 
surfaces. Unusual wall handling. New wrinkles 
in bricklaying that bricklayers have learned 
from architects. For example—bricks laid to 
form a Flemish bond; or laid in skintled 
formation; or walls with the very distinctive 
“squeezed joint” treatment—old effects, new 


AT YOUR SERVICE 
These District Association Offices and 
Brick Manufacturers Everywhere 
Boston, Mass. 11 Beacon Street 


Hartford, Conn. . . . 226 Pearl St. 
Los Angeles . 342 Douglas Bldg. 
New York City, 1710 Gr'd Cen. Term’! Bldg. 
Norfolk, Va. . . 112 West Plume Street 
Ohio . 212 ‘Game aves ap ET Bldg., Cleveland 
Phila delphia 6 21 N. Broad Street 
Portland, Ore. 906 ioe Building 
Salt Lake City 01 Atlas Blk. 
. 932 Vere ack Bldg. 

- 913 Arctic Bldg. 


Seattle, Wash. 


The Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America 


Chicago . 614 Chamber of Sa cg Bldg. 4 
Denver - 1735 Stout St. 2134 Guarantee Title 
Detroit 400° ‘on S: Mortsai ge Trust Bldg. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Architect, Baum 


effects, in scores of modish variations. 


There are no fetters and restrictions, no 
real limitations, to what an architect can do 
with Brick—in planning anything from a six- 
room cottage toa cloud-piercing office building. 


Whatever the architect sets down in a blue- 
print the bricklayer can set up in the Wall— 
line for line, color for color, brick for brick 
—to endure as a permanent example of the 
architect’s genius—even as many brick build- 
ings in London still keep alive the memory 
of the great Sir Christopher Wren. 


Brick Books for Your Use 
“Skintled Brickwork” 


' 

1 

1 

| 
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' (150) ial 
' 
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t “Brick, How to build and Estimate 
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Building 


New Edition (25c) 
“The Big Question” — FREE |_| 


Check above, and send for any 
or all of these books. 
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CASTLE 
Built-in’ 


Sterilizer 


Installation 


Hospital of 
Central of Georgia Railway 
Savannah, Georgia 


2—16x30" autoclaves, 
pair 25 gal. water ster. 
with 1 gal. still. 


Schmidt, Garden & 
Erikson, Chicago, 
Architects 


“Built-in” or recessed sterilizer equip- 
ment is the newest development in Hospital 
installation. The equipment shown above has 
been designed and built by this company to 
meet the local requirements, in cooperation 
with the architects. 


The Castle Engineering and Service De- 
partment is always available to the profession 
for accurate data on such equipment, specifica- 
tions, layouts, and dependable counsel if 
desired. 


The three Castle Service Books—Full 
Catalog, Data Sheets, and_ Sterilizer 
Specifications will be sent free upon re- 
quest. Send for the books and consult 
Castle on all sterilizer installations. 


These books will help you 


WILMOT CASTLE COMPANY ~ 1209 University Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
Largest line of Hospital, Physicians’, Dental and Bacteriological sterilizers 


Cita | lk 


FOR CATALOG AND DATA SHEETS FILL IN BELOW—AND MAIL TODAY 
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Drake Hotel, Apartment House, The Alden, 


Chicago 79th St., & Madison Ave., New York City 
New York City 
Academy of Medicine, Ohio Bell Telephone Bldg. Apartment House, 
New York City Cleveland, Ohio 1165 5th Ave., 


_ TwoDoors Every 


Has Often 


The strengthening principle of tongue- 
and-groove construction is nowhere 
applied with more practical benefit 
than in COMPOUND DOORS. It 
makes the veneer hold to the core so 
tenaciously that COMPOUND will 
stand abnormal strain without yield- 
ing, often outliving the building. 


Beto 


a 


en 


eke 


Bui 


It is evident why a grooved joint is 
stronger than a flat one. It affords 
twice the gluing surface and sets up 
an opposing force to the veneer’s ten- 
dency ‘to pull away. * 


A cross-sectional sample of COM- 
POUND showing five-ply panels, %”’ 
laminated soft wood core, and 3/16” 
sawn veneer. This sample will be 
sent you on request. Study it, con- 
sider that its cost is surprisingly low, 
and let us quote on your next door 
installation. 


*(Just how much stronger this makes the door 
is a problem to which we would be glad to 
receive answers from readers.) 


‘e TRADE MARK REGISTERED ] 
Compound 
KEY - VENEERED 
DOORS 


THE COMPOUNDEG& 


ST. JOSEPH 
AMERICA’S OLDEST VENEER EG 
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Delmonico and French 
Buildings, 


Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center, 


New York City New York City New York City 
Westover Hotel, Beth Israel Hospital, Grosvenor Hotel 
New York City New York City New York City 


Architect 
Wished For— 


PYRONO has one thing in common 
with its partner-door—the beauty of 
rare veneer work which no artifice 
can replace. But wherever the threat 
of fire has seemed to eliminate wood 
from consideration, PYRONO gives 
the architect a way out without aban- 
doning his original plans. 


PYRONO affords complete fire pro- 


tection at all door openings, “where 
fire first breaks through.” This, at an 
increase of less than 6/10 of one per 
cent over the total building cost. Cer- 
tainly worth investigating. 


Taken merely as a plain door, PY RO- 
NO’S splendid workmanship makes 
it the first choice of many architects. 
Add to this fact its ability to resist fire, 
due to the asbestos-sheathing bonded 
between veneer and core, and you 
have a door of supreme value. 


Send for full information including cost and 
construction data. 


ASBESTOS-INTERLINED 
DOORS 
BoVONO- DD ©.©'R “CO; 


MICHIGAN 
OR OL-R SEB Calas Ll sat Ss 
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Municipal Auditorium, San Antonio, Texas. Atlee B. and Robt. M. Ayres, 
Geo. Willis and organization, and Emmett T. Jackson, Architects 


San Antonio’s Municipal 
Auditorium Is Built 
of Indiana Limestone 


The NATION’S BUILDING STONE 


13 DESIGNING this unusual building, San Antonio’s tribute to her 
war dead, the architects followed the precedent established by 
designers of memorial structures the country over and built of Indiana 
Limestone. 
Thus San Antonio has in her memorial a building which will last 
for generations and which will remain beautiful year after year with a 
minimum expenditure for exterior upkeep. 


The qualities which have made Indiana Limestone the standard for the 
country’s great public buildings and memorials are making it more and 
more the choice of the business world for various types of commercial 
buildings. Permanent beauty and freedom from upkeep expense are 
proving advantages toc great to be overlooked by the wise builder of 
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Entire exterior built of Variegated Indiana Limestone 


today. Following the lead of those in charge of erecting important 
monumental buildings, the business man is finding that well designed 
buildings of Indiana Limestone attract the best tenants, remain beau- 
tiful without attention . . . are in every way prime investments. 


Over 65% of all the finished building stone used in the United 
States is Indiana Limestone. The Indiana Limestone Company, a con- 
solidation of the 24 companies embracing the oldest and largest quarry 
properties in the Indiana Limestone district, offers the architectural 
profession a service in the delivery of Indiana Limestone second to 
none in the building field. Most of the finest stone buildings in America 
are of Indiana Limestone from the quarries of this company. 


Capitalized at over $40,000,000.00, the Indiana Limestone Company 
has facilities for handling any number of large contract operations. 
You can use Indiana Limestone with the assurance that the Indiana 
Limestone Company and its dealers in the cut-stone trade will give 
you the best possible co-operation on any job, large or small. 


Please write us for full information on any question pertaining to 
Indiana Limestone. Address Box 766, Service Bureau, Indiana Limestone 
Company, Bedford, Indiana. 


on 
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SPECIFY APPALACHIAN ROSEAL 
MARBLE FOR COLORFUL INTERIORS 


Jacksonville Terminal 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Kenneth M. Murchison 
Architect 


HEN aa richly colored, interior of this marble will en- 
strongly veined marble is dure as long as the building of 
desired; when mottled Persian which it is a part and it will 
coloring blends well with the never cost one cent for waxing 
color scheme planned; when an or other refinishing. 
exceptionally colorful interior Appalachian Roseal is quar- 
marble treatment including ash- ried and milled exclusively by 
lar work or floor tile is needed, us. Due to quantity produc- 
Appalachian Tennessee Rosea! tion and unlimited mill facili- 
may well be specified. ties we can always furnish it in 
Many architects are specify- the quantity wanted and at the 
ing it instead of foreign marbles time wanted. 


ofsimilarcoloringbecause . Roseal is only one of 
A ecause Of its non-ab- 
it enables them to secure _ szten Anpsiachien gq Large number of attrac- 


Tennessee Marble is 
especially ideal for 


equal beauty with higher #22 ise“tok’ =~ tive marbles available. 


in standard sizes, is al- 


quality and greater  “scmedon'tand = Send us plans and speci- 
permanence at aconsid- ™™™ fications of any project in 
erably lower price; and which you are interested 
Appalachian Rosealis <q and wewill gladly estimate 
non-absorbent, does not Ec theinterior marble costs for 
become easily soiled, is you. Your request for an 
easily cleaned and is prac- estimate places you under 


tically stainless. An no obligation whatever. 


APPALACHIAN MARBLE COMPANY 


KaN O22 VeleLeL EE NS) QS LY T -EONCNe ES SeErE 
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At the new Aladdin Hotel, Kansas City, 
Missouri, 200 tons of Beaver Agatite 
Plaster make all walls permanently 
beautiful and resistant to continuous 


service 


Pek may 
Elis pcec ee 
saath. 
ADO a 
s+s7 GA Shag as 
Architect: Mr. Philip T. Drotts pa -s.it Get ER Sad 
General Contractor: Mr. C. O. Jones Be te ws BALE ig Howe at tue laest es | 
ee : ing ivf i aw si a 
Plaster Contractor: Mr. Ben Mattingly ngs ; gay! hs gy Abb ade 42 4 
All of Kansas City, Missouri pee SS eae a oa gga utd 
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This proves the fitness of 
Beaver American Plasters 


HE things that took place back at the mills—the materials and care that 
went into the plaster—are quickly proved on hotel walls; here plaster 
is tested severely. 


In scores of hotels and public buildings Beaver American Plasters make pos- 
sible rich lobby wall textures and ornamental effects, and make all walls per- 
manently beautiful in accordance with the architect’s ideas—proof of the 
ability of these plasters to meet your requirements anywhere. 


In an interesting little booklet, may we tell you why enough architects trust 
their works to Beaver Plasters, to make Beaver sales tonnage mount daily? 
Where shall we send your copy? 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
Dept. 1806 Buffalo, N. Y. 


BEAVER 


AMERICAN 


PLASTER 
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The Elkins Mausoleum, West Laurel Hill Cemetery, Phila- 
delphia. Constructed of Extra Fine Grained Blue-White 
Westerly Granite. Edward Law, Philadelphia, Architect 


We operate all of the quarries which produce 
the well-known 


EXTRA FINE GRAINED BLUE-WHITE 
WESTERLY GRANITE 


matchless for mausoleum or other handsome 
memorial. Quarried in any size required. We 
also produce the coarse grained, rich colored 


VARIEGATED PINK WESTERLY GRANITE 


which takes a splendid polish or is equally 
attractive in hammered finish. 


SULLIVAN GRANITE COMPANY 
WESTERLY, RHODE ISLAND 


Send for our handsomely illustrated booklet F giving complete information 


AMMAN MUMIA Fire Clay Flue 


Lining —the 
IT CR best insurance 
( ec{s against chim- 


"Autumblends” ney fires 


HTIVUUIVATUTUTUTVUOUUUOUOUIUCUOUCUCUUOTOUOUOUOUUUUUOUOUOUOOOVOUUUUUCUUUUU CUO 
MMMM 


CLAY PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
Chamber of Commerce Building ; CHICAGO 


a2a0a08 


A new, unique texture; colors that EASTERN CLAY PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 


vie with the riotous tints of the Colonial Trust Building * PHILADELPHIA 
forest after an early frost—Autumn 


blends open up wholly new possi- 
bilities to the architect who wants 
pleasing, colorful brick effects. 


Descriptive literature and samples 
will be gladly forwarded at your 
request. 


THE FINZER BROS. CLAY CO. 


SUGARCREEK, - - - OHIO 
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3500 yards of Blabon Floors in 
the Reading Railway Offices ! 


For the new modern offices in the 
Reading Terminal Annex, Philadel- 
phia, Blabon floors of durable, wear- 
resisting Plain Brown Linoleum were 
chosen. 

These smooth, sanitary floors are 
recognized as ideal for offices, libra- 
ries, auditoriums, hospitals and similar 
buildings. Appropriate Blabon pat- 
terns in soft colorings are specified 
not only for their decorative value, 
but because they are restful to eyes 
and nerves. And the sound-deaden- 
ing feature of Blabon floors gives them 
increased value where quiet is needed. 


The sturdy quality of Blabon’s Lino- 
leum, insuring long years of con- 
stant service, is an important factor 
in its economy. 

Striking decorative effects can be 
obtained withthe new Blabon repro- 
ductions of Slatestone, Flagstone, 


Look for all Blabon’s 
this label on Linol 
the face of otk 


Old World Tiles and Marble Tile 
Inlaids. 

Architects may have our reprint 
from Sweet’s Architectural Catalog, 
upon request. Also a box of quality 
samples and our 1927 Pocket Size Pat- 
tern Book. Our Advisory Bureau of 
Interior Decoration will also cooper- 
ate. Thereis no charge for the service. 

Valuable decorative suggestions by 
Hazel H. Adler, authority on interior 
decoration, are given in our 36-page 
illustrated book, “Planning the Color 
Schemes for Your Home’’, which is 
offered to architects and decorators. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Nicetown, Philadelphia 


Established 76 years 


It’s worth while insisting on 


BLABONS Linoleum 
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Studio of Architect Dwig s~ht James Baum 


Riverdale, 
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‘1 CThis Isn't A 
Concluding Conclusion 
What Is It? 


HEN Architect Dwight James 

saum, first built his office at 
Riverdale, N. Y., it was not roofed 
with Olde Stonesfield. But when an 
addition was made, the roof was 
replaced. 
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It’s now Olde Stonesfield through- 
out. 
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If this instance, isn’t a concluding 
conclusion, what is it? 
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Send for circulars: 
23A—Graduated Olde Stonesfield Roofs. 
23B—Thatchslate Roofs. 
23C—Flagging. 
3 THE JOHN D, EMACK CO. 
j = Roof and Flagging Displays at Our Offices 
Home Office: 112 So. 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. New York Office: 17 East 49th Street 
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“The fastest 
Basketball 


FLOOR’ 


Gymnasium, 
Waukegan 
(IIL) 
High School 
Shattuck 
on 
Layer, 
Architects, 

Chicago 


v. 
SReen, 


“Outba ty 


Gf: is a significant fact and one 
of which we are proud that 
most of the prominent architects 
in the United States specializing 
in schoolhouse designing have 
standardized on BLOXONEND 
for gymnasiums and school shops. 


BLOXONEND cannot sliver or 
splinter. Write for Specifications 
and sample. 


CARTER BLOXONEND 
FLOORING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Offices in Principal Cities—See Sweet's 


BLOXONEND 
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ADAPTATION OF ENGLISH COTTAGE TYPE 
HOME OF MR. JEROME C. SMILEY 
SCARSDALE, WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N. Y. 
MR. K. W. BRADLEY, Architect 


— 


Heinz 
“Plymouth” 
(Old English Shingle) 
HEINZ SPECIAL SHAPES 


Plymouth—Old English Shingle. 
Venezian—Italian Tapered Mission. 
Ronda—Spanish Tapered Mission. 
Zoar—Long, Hand-Fluted Dutch. 
Spanlock—Our Commercial Type. 


— 


THE HEINZ ROOFING TILE CO. 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Eastern Office: 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 


After May 15th, in North Wing 
New PhoneCaledonia 0809 


Mr. Bradley, being of the H. T. Lindeberg organization, has followed our 


successful progress in reproducing Old English Shingle Tiles—He has 
pronounced them altogether true to type. 


The combination of Dull Antique, Dark Burgundy, Green (old moss) and 


Gray (blue and gray mould) has resulted in a roof that is in harmony 
with the architectural style of the house. 
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—the glories of the nineties are 
the jokes of today... 


But the differences between the old 
order of things and the new are es 
sentially matters of mechanical de- 
tail, Read in the column at the right 
how a little money invested in mod- 
ernizing the heating system changed 
the whole complexion of things for 


a fine New York hotel. 


- since 1888 


of Steam Heating 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, New Jersey 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
52 Branch Offices — In Canada, Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal 


More than 41,000 installations in America’s finer buildings 


Tilovmamarion of the heat- 
ing system in the Endicott 
Hotel, New York, was an in- 
vestment in economy—saving 
fuel costs . . . saving costs of 
redecorating ceilings and walls 
damaged by leaking radiators 

. saving cost of air valves, 
which required frequent re- 
placements. 


An eight-story, U-shaped 
corner structure, the Endi- 
cott was always difficult to 
heat. When first installed, the 
two-pipe gravity system was 
considered satisfactory, but 
with the development of the 
art of heating, the system was 
rapidly becoming obsolete and 
proving a handicap. 


Three boilers were required 
to maintain any degree of 
comfort in outside rooms dur- 
ing cold weather . . . Even 
with a pressure of from five 
to seven lbs. the farthest 
rooms were not well heated. 
Complaints of insufficient heat 
and demands for more pres- 
sure made careful firing im- 
possible, increasing the difh- 
culty and waste in operating 
the boiler plant. Radiators 
were a source of constant an- 
noyance to guests and expense 
to the house, due to noise and 
leakage. 


In 1923, after an investiga- 
tion by the Chief Engineer, 
the two-pipe gravity system 
was supplanted by a Webster 
Vacuum System of Steam 
Heating. 


Now—the cold weather load 
is easily carried on one large 
boiler instead of three... 

team is generated at ten lbs. 
and reduced to about one lb. 
for distribution through the 
mains. Water does not accu- 
mulate in the radiators and 
does not leak out of the 
system. 


Each guest is now able to 
regulate the heat in his own 
room . . . Complaints of in- 
sufhcient heat are eliminated 
—for the same temperature is 
easily maintained in all 480 
rooms. The modernization 
was an investment in economy 
and a builder of good will... 
a hotel’s greatest asset. 


The many sources of waste 
through continuing in opera- 
tion obsolete and faulty heat- 
ing systems is truly amazing. 
Let us give you the facts. 
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Studio of Lewis Bowman, 
Architect, Bronxville, 
N.Y. Roofed with IM- 
PERIAL Brittany Shingle 
Tiles in dull reds and 


sage browns. 


We SS 


Ideal for the English-type dwelling 


Somewhat cold and austere in them- 
selves, English-type houses need the 
warmth of color which IMPERIAL Brit- 
tany Shingle Tiles impart. Architects 
find their soit, rich hues helpful in reliev- 
ing the severity of such homes. 


Chicago, 104 S. Michigan Ave. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 


In addition, IMPERIAL Brittany Shingle 
Tiles give an effect of age which is singu- 
larly appropriate. Their massiveness 
and quaint irregularity are delighttully 
reminiscent of England’s century- 


weathered roofs. Write for catalog. 
Dept. D-6 


New York, 565 Fifth Ave. 


CIl@perial 
Roofing Tiles 
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Glossy black or palest buff—make the 
mortar color you select permanent by 
using BRIXMEN'T for masonry. No 
free lime to cause fading, scaling or 
popping; grows stronger with age. 
Architects’ handbook on request. 
Louisville Cement Co., Incorporated; 
General Offices: Louisville, Kentucky. 


Make Sure 
of the Mor- 
tar Joint! 


sRIXM ENT 


for = Mortar 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL, RESIDENCE, JAS. A. TROWBRIDGE, ESQ., NOROTON, CT. 
ELECTUS D. LITCHFIELD & PLINY ROGERS, ARCHITECTS 


A COUNTRY HOME OF PINK GEORGIA MARBLE 


PINK GEORGIA MARBLE, with its warmth of color bordering on old rose, 
contrasts beautifully with the entourage of planting and green lawns. The carved 
features are also pink Georgia Marble, showing its good working qualities. 


The Georgia Marble Company, Tate, Georgia; New York, 1328 Broadway; 
Atlanta, 511 Bona Allen Building; Chicago, 456 Monadnock Building 


GEORGIA MARBLE 
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GETTING CHARACTER INTO BRICKWORK 


Thirty years ago ideal brickwork was obtained 
when a wall was absolutely smooth and as nearly 
as possible of one unvarying hue, the mortar of 
its joints being carefully tinted to precisely the 
color of the brick themselves. Constantly im- 
proving standards of architectural taste and 
growing appreciation of the superb brickwork of 
the past have changed all this. The best archi- 
tects now insist that their brickwork be given 
architectural character, and fully as vital as the 
color and texture of the brick themselves is the Pecara Darlehrown Mortar Stain 
color of the mortar used, the color no longer 

being chosen to agree exactly with the brick but 

to present that interesting contrast and richness 

of variety which it is the function of color to 


supply. 


e 


These three panels, for example, show a single 
type of brick made by the Western Brick Co., 
variety and interest being given by using mortar 
of different colors. From the variety of colors 
made possible by using Pecora Mortar Stains it 
would be easy to secure, even when using the 
same brick, a wide range of effects, particularly 
since added to the variety to be obtained by 
differences in color there is the vast variety to be 
had by using different “bonds,’—Flemish bond, 
English bond, clip bond, and the like, and the al- 
most equally great variety of joints,—raked joints, 
flush joints, etc. 


Pecora Black Mortar Stain 


e 


Later plates will illustrate the same principle ap- 
plied to popular brick of otherimportant manufac- 
turers. Thecompleteseries of Mortar Color Design 
Studies will shortly be available and will be sent 
without charge to any architect requesting it. 


Pecora Red Mortar Stain 


e 


ONE, OF 7o SERIES ~ BEINGS PUBLISHED SIN THE ARGHITECTURAL FORUM 


* PECORA PAINT COMPANY - 


FIFTH AND SEDGLEY AVENUE 
Est 1862 by, Smith Bowen PHILADELPHIA , PA. Incorporated 
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UST as the Federal Reserve System places the strength of a nation 


behind each member bank, so the International System places the 
strength of its entire resources behind each of its eleven mills. Standing in 
back of every order for Lone Star Cement is the quality-and-service ouar- 


antee of a chain of mills with a total annual capacity of 14,700,000 barrels. 


INTERNATIONAL CEMENT CORPORATION, New York 


These ten subsidiary companies operate the eleven mills which comprise the International System: 


ALABAMA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, Birmingham, Ala. ARGENTINE PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, Buenos Aires, Argentina, THE CUBAN PORTLAND 
CEMENT CORPORATION, Havana, Cuba. INDIANA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind. THE KANSAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, Kansas City, 
Mo. KNICKERBOCKER PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, Inc., Albany, N.Y. LOUISIANA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, New Orleans, La. TEXAS PORTLAND 
CEMENT CO., Dallas and Houston, Tex. URUGUAY PORTLAND CEMENT CO., Montevideo, Uruguay. VIRGINIA PORTLAND CEMENT CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


-@BATCHELDER PAVERS 


WE SHALL BE PLEASED TO 
SEND OUR NEW PAVEMENT 
CATALOG, ILLUSTRATED IN 
COLOR, TO ANY REGISTERED 
ARCHITECT ON REQUEST. 


SS 


Some Typical Glazed 
Paver Figure Tiles 


Figure tiles add a sparkle of color and enrichment to an otherwise 
interesting pattern. We make figure tiles for pavement work in a 
variety of sizes and shapes, co-ordinating with our plain pavers. The 
designs are of such character as to be appropriate for many different 
purposes. The glazed colors are intaglio, protected from surface wear. 


BATCHELDER PAVERS—Plain and figured, are hand-made. There is an appreciable 

difference in appearance between an installation of our hand-made pavers and machine- 
made quarries. A hand-made tile has an individual beauty of color and texture peculiar 
to itself. We consider a tile floor as a permanent investment; something that genera’ 
tions to come will be happy to live with; interesting in design; unchanging in color—resisting 
the hardest kind of wear. Our pavers are suitable for interior or exterior use. 


A pavement is more than a mere floor. Next to color the choice of pattern is important. 
Our catalog shows many thoughtful suggestions for unique treatment of pavement designs. 


BATCHELDER-WILSON COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES :: 2633 ARTESIAN ST. NEW YORK :: 101 PARK AVE. 


©1927 B.w.co. 11 
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) NATIONAL, G 
x MORTARE SUPPLYCO fy 
PITTSBURCH.PA. 


We've a pamphlet cover- 
ing soundprooft Banner 


Hydrated Lime. With 
short specifications. 
Worth filing away. May 
we send it? 


SPECIFY 


June, 1927 


a 
A 


OF 


IKE stone and clay forms of con- 
struction, lime walls and ceilings 
are a heritage. 


Those fine old mansions and edifices, 

which, today, stand monuments to the 

wisdom and pecieer of our an- 
cestors, have lime walls and ceilings. 


It was the best material for the pur- 
pose then—just as it is today, despite 
the flood of substitutes. 


Still, there is a difference in lime. One 
brand—Banner Hydrated Lime—has 
achieved preference through sheer 
merit. For built into it are qualities 


IT’S ole, UNDPRGDFT 


Pen sketch of entrance, 
East End Christian Church 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. It has 
three-coat soundprooft Ban- 
ner Walls. 


Architect: V. A. Rigau- 
mont. Plastering Contrac- 
tor; Dougherty Jennings. 


better acoustics 


which unite to make it the soundprooft 
lime. 


Consequently it is best for acoustical 
purposes. None dispute that in any 
structure, design, above all else, must 
be right, or acoustics will be wrong. 
After design, however, comes sound- 
prooft Banner Lime. 


Banner—through the complete elimina- 
tion of impurities, through its scientific 
method of control and mix, and due to 
the absence of man-handling at every 
important stage of the Banner process 
—provides in greater degree that 
quality which architects have always 
recognized as ‘‘the acoustical properties 
of lime.” It pays to specify Banner. 


NATIONAL MORTAR & SUPPLY CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Qtr’ LIME 
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GF 10 Integral Waterproofing Paste in- 
sures both permanence and lasting attrac- 
tiveness to concrete construction. In fine 
buildings from coast to coast, as in this mon- 
umental structure housing San Francisco’s 
Municipal Library, GF 10 provides constant 
protection against the disintegrating ef- 
fects of moisture and does it economically. 


Standard File Size Data gladly sent free at your request. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING BUILDING PRODUCTS 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Manufacturers of a complete line of Firesafe Building Products. 
Also Waterproofings and Preservative Products. 


Branches in all Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere. 


THES ARCHULEGIURAL FORUM 


“Build to las?” 


rproofings 


And Preservative Products 


Witt 
: ™ + ee 
= i 

‘ ° — 


With concrete destined for increasing use in 
the construction of important buildings, too 
much stress cannot be laid upon the su- 
perior results obtained when GF 10 Water- 
proofing is used. Its use is simple and the 
cost negligible as compared with the losses 
due to discoloration and disintegration 
when the concrete is not waterproofed. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING 
BUILDING PRODUCTS 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Please send me a copy of the “GF 
Waterproofing Handbook”’ 


Name 

Street No. 
City 
State weet 2 
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Y PIFYING the 
character of club 
buildings that lead- 
ing American cities 
are now building, is 


the Queen City Club at Citar 


Classic 
beauty of design, with practical arrangement of 
interior space, give it unusual architectural 
interest. 


Permanent, water-proof masonry, such as a fine 
building requires, necessitates using mortar of 
ample strength, and of low water absorption. 


Kosmortar not only possesses these advantages, 
but scientific control of its ingredients assures 


the uniform quality of each and every barrel. 


The pleasing color 
of Kosmortar blends 
well with all mason- 
ry. Mortar color may 
be added without 


fear of Kosmortar reacting unfavorably upon it. 


Kosmortar may be mixed as needed and used 
immediately. It is extremely plastic, working 
easily and without drag under the trowel. 


Literature fully explaining these and other fea- 
tures of Kosmortar will be supplied promptly 
upon request. The Ideal Cement for Masonry. 
KOSMOS PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
Incorporated; Mill, Kosmosdale, Kentucky; 
Sales Offices, Louisville, Kentucky. 


QUEEN CITY CLUB, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HARRY HAKE, Architect, CHARLES H. KUCK, Associate, Cincinnati; 
J. and F. HARIG, Cincinnati, Contractor; MOORES-CONEY CO., Cincinnati, Dealer. 


THE IDEAL CEMENT FOR. MASONRY 
EEE 
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McCray is the World’s Largest Manufacturer of 
REFRIGERATORS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


e—_o et 


& 
THE NEW BAKER HOTEL, 
Dallas,Tex.,one of thefinestin 
the Southwest, is completely 
equipped witb McCray refrig- 
erators, tbe installation in- 
cluding 21 separate units. 


& 


SERVING] 4. 
and Saving W333i ie 
In Finest Hotels |Samc te pean amet 


1 Bar recent installation of McCray 
refrigerators inthe new Baker Hotel 
at Dallas, Texas, is striking evidence 
of our ability to meet every refriger- 
ator need in the: finest and largest 
hotels. Twenty-one separate units, 
from small chests"to great storage 
coolers, comprise the McCray in- 
stallation in the Baker. 


In hotels and restaurants throughout 

country McCray refrigerators are serving 
and saving. They are keeping foods fresh, 
wholesome, tempting to,the very mo- 
ment of their appearance on the table. 


They avoid spoilage loss. They cost the 
minimum for operation, whether ice or 
mechanical. refrigeration is used. And 
they serve satisfactorily year in and year 
out, because enduring quality is built in- 
to every hidden detail. 


ARCHITECTS: Our new portfolio on re- 
frigeration contains valuable information 
on every type of equipment, both stock and 
built to order, including standard specifica- 
tions. Besure youhayea copy in your files, to- 
gether with our latestcatalogs. Write today. 


McCray refrigerators for all purposes in 
hotels, restaurants, cafeterias, clubs, hos- 
pitals, institutions, stores, markets, florist 
shops, homes. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR SALES CORPORATION, 764 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 
Salesrooms in All Principal Cities (See Telephone Directory} 


McCray No. 1135 


Be 3 
McCray No. 3175 


McCray No. 171 


McCray No. 525 


‘Pure (orkboard 
Insulation 


Pure corkboard insulation, covered 
with heavy, waterproof, odorless in- 
sulating sheathing, hermetically seal- 
ed with hothydrolene cement, is used 
in all McCray refrigerators, providing 
an air-tight enclosure.which means 
efficiency and economy. 


McCray refrigerators,bothregularand 
built to order, may be used with any 
type of mechanical or electrical refrig- 
eration. All models are ready for im- 
mediate installation of cooling unit. 


© 


McCray Refrigerator Sales Corporation 
764 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Please send further information concern- 
ing refrigerators for [ | hotels, restau- 
ants, cafeterias, clubs, [ ] hospitals, in- 
stitutions, [ ] grocery stores, markets, 
{ ] florist shops, [ ] homes. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


TEXTONE 


(ELIE S DIVAS til Ge PAs 


Made by the United States Gypsum Company 


Uss 


STANDARD BUILDING 


MATERIALS 
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The proved way 
to enduring 
textured walls 


Just as the modern textured wall 
has evolved from a novelty into 
a standard means of carrying 
through with the feeling of de- 
sign, so has Textone, the plastic 
paint, made these beautiful wall 
textures easy and economical to 
obtain. 


Textone is a proved product— 
developed by a pioneer organ- 
ization which has specialized in 
wall surfacing materials fora 
quarter of a century. 


Any texture—‘“‘period” or mod- 
ern, in any color or combination 
of colors, can be produced quickly and 
easily by any competent painter-decorator, 
with Textone. 


Ideal and popular for theaters, banks, apart- 
ments, as wellas residences. May be cleaned 
readily. 


Standard, filesize data sheets will be gladly 
furnished, if you will merely have the cou- 
pon mailed in. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 127, 300 W. Adams Street, Chicago, III. 


MAIL THIS TODAY! 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Dept. 127, 300 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send your special information on how to produce 
Textone finishes. 
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This house, an exact duplicate of the one 
shown above, was insulated with Masonite, 
the all-wood structural insulation, and as- 
sures a big saving in fuel bills. 


Test made by Prof. R. E. Robb 


ERE is definite proof of the remark- 
able fuel-saving qualities of Mason- 
ite, the all-wood structural insulator. 


We refer to a series of tests recently 
made in two houses identical in design 
and construction — except for one thing: 
House A is of standard lath and plaster 
construction, while Masonite Insulating 
Lath was used as the plaster base on 
walls and ceilings of House B. 


Heat conditions were kept as nearly 


uniform as possible. A Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator was installed in each house. 
The furnaces were identical. 


Results of the test, conducted by Pro- 
fessor R. E. Robb, a recognized authority 
on the subject of insulation, prove that 
the un-insulated house consumed one- 
third more fuel than the Masonite house! 


Complete report of test will be sent 
on request; also a sample of Masonite 


MASON FIBRE COM PAN Y 
Dept. 606, 111 West Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mill: LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 


“‘Enclosed find order for another car 
of Masonite Insulating Lath. We will 
recommend to every prospect build- 
ing a home, that he use this material 
instead of wood lath. The owner will 
thus save at least35&% of his fuel bill, 
besides having amorecomfortable home; 
coolerin summer, warmer in winter!’’ 


Evansville Planing Mill Co. 


© 1927, M. F. Co. 


STRUCTURAL INSULATION 


This un-insulated house, finished with 
lath and plaster, consumes 1/3 more fuel 
than the Masonite house, shown below. 


proves economy of structural insulation 
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Purviipe 
STATE BANK 
AND 
Trust 
CoMPANY 
Chicago 
Architect: 


Mr. JosePH 
SCHEITLER 


The unsightliness of fans 
now entirely eliminated by 


concealing them within the electric light fixtures, 
and yet, at the same time, producing the one effi- 
cient means of “‘fanning’’ that gives actual comfort. 


Not one continuous, annoying blast, but 26 znzer- 
mittent waves pet minute, diffused by the Patented 
Deflector which provides the cooling effects that 


CU? 
have been so long demanded. zane 


““FaNDOLIER -CHAN- 


pers, 
‘ 


DELIERS’ designed 
for the Phillip State 
Bankby Mr.Scheitler, 
and executed by 
Henkel & Best, 
Chicago 


oOo Seewesecec ents, 


“Fandolier-Chandeliers”’ 


and ‘‘Fanpo.iers’’ (Fans alone) are meeting con- 
ditions hitherto unsolved. No more ‘‘dead air’’ 
in any confined spaces, such as Vaults, Coupon 
Rooms, Elevators, Private Offices, etc. 


A Catalogue of ““FaNDoutErs’” or ““FANDOLIER- 
Cuanveviers’’ will be mailed upon request. 


THE Sarety Car HEATING AND 
The ‘‘Fanpo.uiger Stript Unit’ is furnished 


to manufacturers for incorporating in fix- LIGHTING CoMPANY 
tures of their own designing. Fandolier Sales Division, 75 West Street, New York City 
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Architects, decorators and manufac- 


turers are fast incorporating the FaNpouieR UNIT in fix- 
tures of their own designing, as evidenced by these 
illustrations. 

Fans always will be necessary, but usually they are an 
after-thought, therefore never are harmonious. The Fan- 
DOLIER permits the architect and decorator to provide 
fans to match any color scheme or motif decoration, and 
thereby ¢nsure their work against inartistic intrusion. 


This is the Fanpourer Unit. It 
may be had in either 16-inch or 
12-inch sizes. Full-sized blue prints 
will be gladly furnished as a guide 
for planning the lighting fixture. 


CROWNCOLIER, 
designed and executed by Crown 
Electrical Mfg. Co., St. Charles, Ill. 


FANDOLIER-CHANDELIER de- 
signed and executed by Ferro This book (mailed free) should 
Art Company, New York. be in the hands of every light- 
ing fixture manufacturer. 


THe SAFETY CAR 
HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY 


Fandolier Sales Division, 75 West Street, New York City 


i 
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Pedestal Fanpotrer-CHaNDELIER designed 
and executed for the Insurance Co. of North 
America by Georgian Lighting Shops, 
Philadelphia. 
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Concrete Co-operation 


for The Architect 


he PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, national in 

scope and non-commercial, is the acknowledged clear- 
ing-house for the reception and dissemination of imfor- 
mation pertaining to all the uses of concrete. 


The Association has district offices in thirty-two cities. 
It also maintains a large, throughly equipped research 
laboratory in the general office building at 33 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago, devoted exclusively to the study 
of portland cement concrete. 


On the Association’s staff are more than 300 practical 
engineers who are in close contact with all that is inter- 
esting, new and unique in concrete construction through- 
out the United States. When you have a problem con- 
cerning concrete, the service of this organization is yours 
to command. 


The use of the Association’s files of information about 
concrete, the most plastic, adaptable and expressive of 
all building materials, is yours for the asking. The district 
offices will co-operate with you in supplying or securing 
facts and precedents about any uses of concrete in which 
you are interested. 


You, in turn, may have ideas and information that will 
aid the Association in improving its service to architects. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Chicago 


cA National Organization to Improve and Extend 
the Uses of Concrete 


"4 
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his group indicates the variety of recent 
Stone & Webster building work at home and 
abroad. The buildings are for the Jefferson 


Hospital, Philadelphia, The Exchange National 


Bank, Tampa, and The Western Union Telegraph 


Company and associates at Fayal, Azores. We 


offer an experience of 39 years in the construc-. 


tion, reconstruction and extension of steam power 
stations, water power developments, transmission 
lines, industrial plants, office buildings and mis- 
cellaneous structures. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
Boston, 147 Milk Street San Francisco, Holbrook Bldg. 
New York, 120 Broadway Pittsburgh, Union Trust Bldg. 
Chicago, First National Bank Bldg. Philadelphia, Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
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ower 
“Oralls 


Alberene Stone has no superior as a material 
for light, attractive, 100%-sanitary shower 
stalls and dressing rooms. Its easy work- 
ability, without chipping or pitting, permits 
assembly in tongue-and-groove cemented 
joint structures with the solidity and perma- 
nence of one-piece construction. No metal 
is left exposed—no crevice to harbor dirt and — 
germs—no dampness or odor because the E WSN Se 
stone is non-absorbent. 9 (28579) 
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Ask us for the Alberene Stone RA 
z A In shower construction like that above, maintenance is a 
Catalog and Detail Sheets negligible quantity—first cost is last cost. 


ALBERENESTONE Co. 


ae 153 WEsT 232 St. NEw YorK CirTy. 


Boston, Chicago. Philadelphia * Newark.N J, Pittsburgh ¢ 


Portland 
CEMENT 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CLINCHFIELD ¥ - 
“faye GUNITE STUCCO 
DEXTER Montauk Beach, bane Island, N. Y. 
ROYAL nists hotiees on che Carl Fishes Beveloraeceat aaa ae 


Beach, N.Y., Designed by Robert Tappan, Architect, in- 
sures permanent weatherproof and fire-resisting results. 
“Gunite” Stucco can be used over any base. Architec- 
tural details are accentuated, economies are effected in first 
cost and maintainance cost reduced to a minimum. Any 
desired finish can be obtained. 
‘ Con The “Cement-Gun” is not restricted in use. It can 
Pennsylvania “ Dixie Cement Corp’n be purchased and used by anyone. 


= : oO *. . 
131 East 46th St, New York City ache opr ner 


Products of 


New York Chattanooga Nazareth Full information will be sent on request. 
Offices, sales representatives and dealers 
peace Lint tperepaiataatapd rs CEMENT-GUN CO., Inc. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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Why this roof-deck 


has become 
“standard” so quickly 


Because it provides, at moderate cost, a 
strong, light, good looking, highly insu- 
lating, firesafe, poured-in-place slab, 
architects and engineers have favored 
and specified the Sheetrock-Pyrofill roof- 
deck. And its performance has borne 
out their judgment. 


The system is simplicity itself. Sheet- 
rock, the fireproof gypsum wallboard, is 
simply laid on the sub-purlins, then re- 
inforcing mesh rolled over it, Pyrofill 
(high insulating gypsum concrete) is then 
poured to specified depth and screeded 
level. No waste — no delay. And the 
smooth, grey-white undersurface need 
not even be painted. Just as it is it is 
attractive and an excellent light-diffuser. 


Full data to read and short, standard 
size specifications for your files will gladly 
be sent. Just have the coupon mailed. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. R, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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SHEETROCK- 
PYROFILL 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


BO ORSCONSTRUCTION 


Made by the United States Gypsum Company 


Addition to plant of 
United States Aluminum Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Private Plans 


45,000 sq. ft. Sheetrock-Pyrofill construction 
used 


UgS 


STANDARD BUILDING 


MATERIALS 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Dept. R, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


Please forward your special information on Sheetrock-Pyrofill 
construction. 
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These widely known office 
buildings all boast Good 
Hardware — Corbin 
throughout 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 
New York City 
SALMON TOWER 
New York City 
GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 
New York City 
REPUBLIC BUILDING 
Denver, Colorado 
PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
Boston, Massachusetts 
STRAUS BUILDING 
Chicago, Illinois 
A. I. U. BUILDING 
Columbus, Ohio 


PACIFIC TELEGRAPH & 
TELEPHONE BUILDING 
San Francisco, California 
ROOSEVELT BUILDING 


Los Angeles, California 


pes 
—s 


—. 
— 
sce 


Architect—George W. Kelham General Contractor—Dinwiddie Construction Co. 


In the largest and best ee 
office building in the West— 


In the Russ Building, towering over the financial district of San 

Francisco, where efficient service has been the aim of Good 

Architecture, there will be Good Hardware—Corbin throughout. P[& E- CORBIN tee cee 
The prestige of the Russ Building is known from coast to coast. The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
Wherever buildings must win such a nation-wide reputation for New York Chicago Philadelphia 
their fine service and appointments—Good Hardware—Corbin 

is remembered. 


Good Architecture is proving that it believes Good Buildings 7 y 
Deserve Good Hardware—North, South, East and West. 
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ONE motif from McKinney’s special hand wrought iron 
hardware for churches, theatres, schools, hotels and large 
residences. If architects interested in such projects will place 
their names on file with the Forge Division of McKinney 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Penna., photographic 
portfolios showing available designs will be sent. Please write. 
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Apartment Building, No. 1, Sutton Place South, New YorkCity 
Cross and Cross, Architects 
Equipped with Stanley Ball Bearing Paumelles. 


HEAR CHIE Cru RAE 


Main Entrance Door. Solid 
oak, 4' x 8', 3" thick with 
boiler plate inserted in middle 
of door. Total weight 700 
lbs. Mounted on 4 extraheavy - 
Stanley Ball Bearing Butts. 
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Residence of Samuel K. 
Rindge, Los Angeles. 
Koerner and Gage, Los An- 
geles, Architects. Stanley 
Ball Bearing Butts used 
throughout. 


Why heavy duty doors... 


need Ball Bearing Butts 


SE doors on dwellings and public build- 
ings open and close from 15,000 to 
1,500,000 times a year. Plain bearing butts 
wear down under such frequency. Repairs or 
replacements become necessary. 

Repairs and replacements are costly. These 
can be avoided by using butts with ball bear- 
ing joints. 

On all heavy doors, or where the doors are 
to receive high-frequency service, we recom- 
mend the use of ball bearing butts. 

Stanley engineers have originated most butt 
and hinge improvements since 1852, including 


THE STANLEY WORKS, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


(STANLEY; 
SY 


cold-rolled steel, the non-detachable (non- 
losable) washer, non-rising and self-lubricat- 
ing pin, improved finish, and the use of ball 
bearings. 

This wide experience enables us to make a 
product of uniformly high quality that sets 
the standard in butt manufacture. The Stan- 
ley trade-mark is on every butt. 


The Architects Manual of Stanley Hardware 
contains information which will aid you in selecting 
and specifying the correct hardware. We will gladly 
send you a copy. A description of the Stanley line of 
Butts and Hinges can be found in Sweet’s Catalog, 
pages B1702 to B1705, and B1722 to B1733. 


STANLEY BALL BEARING BUTTS 


MADE OF BRASS, BRONZE AND STANLEY STEEL 
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Von Buprin 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


Protecting a building 


= against panic fatalities 
© ° ° 
is a very small thing= 


| in dollars and cents— 


ee) | but a fremendous one 
in potential benefit. 
los to] 


ae VONNEGUT 
j HARDWARE CO. 
iol Imdianapolis, Ind. 
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SARGENT HARDWARE 
in the 
NEILS ESPERSON BUILDING 
Houston, Texas 
Eberson & Weaver, Architects 
Peden Iron & Steel Co., Hardware 
Contractors 


HOUSTON can well be proud of this new 
thirty-two story building built in memory 
of one of its prominent citizens. Never 
losing sight of the monumental idea, the 
architects and builders chose only those 
accessories certain to contribute to lasting 
beauty, service and security. Sargent hard- 
ware of solid, time-defying bronze was used 
throughout. Sargent cast bronze butts — 
with ball bearings—insure remarkably quiet 
and smooth operation for all the doors. 
The Sargent design conforms closely with 


the decorative plan. Sargent master-keyed 
Union Locks provide security as convenient 
and as modern as the structure itself. 

SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


New York: 94 Centre Street Chicago: 150 N. Wacker Drive 
(at Randolph) 


A ocks: & Flardware 
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The most popular 


boiler in America 


More than 750,000 Ideal-ARCO 
Boilers are in use. You will find 
themin more radiator-heated homes 
than any other boiler. ARCO 
Boilers are not only the outstanding 
success in their field—perhaps 
outselling all other round boilers 
combined—but each year their 
popularity increases. 


«Always all right on the job” is the 
universal endorsement of Archi- 
tects and Trade. ‘Greatest satis- 
faction and enduring values’”’ is the 
popular verdict of builders and 
owners. ‘Makes buildings easier 
to sell or rent” is the experience 
of realtors. 


For those who know values 


and sales power! 


Ideal-ARCO Round Boilers have 
ever constituted the best value on 
the market—in design, proportions, 
efficiency, control, generous equip- 
ment, extreme durability. Now, 
with new precision machinery, im- 
proved methods and the savings 
made possible by enormous pur- 
chasing power and output, we are 
offering Ideal-ARCO Round Boilers 
at reduced prices hitherto thought 
impossible. 


We guarantee in ARCO Round Boilers Quality, Full 
Satisfaction, a Square Deal, and a Service which will 
be Reputation Building—for you and us. Send for 
the new catalog of ARCO Round Boilers. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms and sales offices: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newark, 

Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 

Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, 

Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin. 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers, AMERICAN Radiators, ARCO Tank Heaters, VENTO Ven- 
tilating Heaters, AIRID Air Valves, MERCOID Controls and devices 
for drying, humidifying, cooling and refrigeration. 
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HAMLINIZED 


PUBLIC HALL, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Basement and ramps 
of main auditorium 
floored with Genasco 
Asphalt Mastic. Genasco 
Trinidad Lake Roofing 
Asphalt also used in 
roof construction. 


The ideal floor 
for public buildings! 


Because public buildings are subjected to 
constant usage, they demand a flooring which 
will stand up under the wear and tear and give 
lasting service, a floor which is sanitary, non- 
absorbent, free from dust and easy to keep 
clean. 


It is because Genasco Asphalt Mastic pos- 
sesses all of these qualities that it is specified 
by leading architects for use in public buildings 
of every description—in auditoriums, hospitals, 
schools; in railroad stations, freight terminals, 
warehouses; in office buildings and manufac- 
turing establishments. 

Genasco Asphalt Mastic is made from Trini- 
dad Native-Lake Asphalt—famous as a street- 
paving material for more than a half-century 
—combined with suitable amounts of filler and 
sand. It is easily and quickly laid, in one con- 
tinuous unbroken sheet—as a new floor or 
over old floors of wood, stone, concrete or 
tile—and is ready for use in a few hours. 


Write us today for full information. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 
Philadelphia 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh St.Louis Kansas City San Francisco 


(;enasco 


REG, _U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Asphalt Mastic 


The modern flooring for large areas 
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Doors and Folding Partitions 


; THE EASTMAN 
In this day of Modern Teach- SCHOOL OF 
ing, haphazard and makeshift see 


Rochester, N. Y. 
buildings are giving way to Se ei 


used throughout this 


buildi A i ll 
schools “and \ colleges “that are, tn ee 
7 rooms. 

built to meet the demand for Gordon & Kaelder, 
Rochester, N. Vie 

- Architects. McKim, 

concentrated study free from goobrlet ee 
distraction York City, Associate 


Architects. 


intonation TR VING HAMLIN 


request 1506 Lincoln Street, Evanston, III. 


ile-sold by the foot. 


‘Trade Mark Registered - 


(g) ck partitions provide 
for perfect flexibility in 
replanning offices. Such work 
is carried on economically, 
quietly, and without muss. 


Inquiries promptly answered. 


MOUNT¢ROBERTSON 


+ Established in 1893 - 


62 Broad St- -Tel: Hanover-5727 
NEW YORK 
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City Building, 
fe : \ =f es oe Asheville, N.C., de- 

pm Seed! Se : signed by Douglas 

ea a ef = — a : : D. Rillington, Es 


a - : 
‘ De chitect, Pittsburgh 
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and Asheville. 


4 “<\ Asheville City Hall 
eal : Partitioned in Steel by Hauserman 
S indicative of the trend in the construction of public build- 


ings, the new City Building (City Hall), at Asheville, North 
Carolina, will also be partitioned throughout with steel— 
Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions. 

Two thousand lineal feet of Type K will be required to sub- 
divide the space on the six floors of this modern structure. 

Not only will Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions divide the 
space most efficiently, but they can be readily moved without 
waste by means of their interchangeable units to increase or de- 
crease the size of the rooms. Their simple, rigid construction, 
their attractive livable appearance will be in entire harmony 
with the character of this notable building. 


Send for Architects’ Portfolio describing the complete line. 
Twenty color combinations. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
Largest Steel Partition Manufacturer 
6803 Grant Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Sales, Engineering and Erection Service at Branches in Principal Cities 


“ORGANIZED FOR SERVICE NATIONALLY” 


HAUSERMAN 


MOVABLE STEEL PARTITIONS | 
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Dignified Offices 


IRCLE A PARTITIONS reflect, from their smooth, polished sur- 
faces, an unmistakable air of dignity and refinement. Choose them 
in any of the finer, or less expensive woods: birch, quartered oak, 

mahogany, walnut or gum. Finished in the simple, classic lines of the 
Cabinet design — or the less expensive Commercial —Circle A Partitions 
form luxurious, fine appearing offices. 


But not for sheer beauty alone are Circle A Partitions chosen. Their 
movability makes them popular —for they fit into any future office needs 
without expensive alterations. 


You will be interested in our booklet, “Partitions.” It tells more about 
these beautiful office walls. Send for a copy today. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORADION 
650 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
New York Office: Farmers Loan and Trust Bldg., 475 Fifth Ave., New York 
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DOOK DEPAREMENT 


A Work on the Architecture of Old Charleston 


Reviewed by HOWARD MAJOR 


N picking up “The Octagon Library of Early Ameri- 
can Architecture, Volume I, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina,” the first item of interest that strikes the reader 
is the advertisement. This proposes, when completed, a 


most stupendous program which will provide a complete 
architect 


survey of early American architecture. An 
possessing a set of these 
books, which will cover the 
entire area in which early 
American architecture flour- 
ished, will not need the hun- 
dreds of other volumes upon 
the same subject which con- 
tain such a_ tremendous 
amount of duplication of 
material. Therefore the com- 
plete work will mean a great 
financial saving to the com- 
ing generations of architects. 
To quote the advertisement 
upon the jacket will give a 
clear idea of what we may 
expect. “To make one com- 
plete work, carefully anno- 
tated and indexed, the 
purpose that has inspired 
The Octagon Library. Some 
of the early American archi- 
tectural work has been re- 
corded in books long out of 


is 


print. Some has been pub- 
lished in fugitive form. A 
great deal never has been 


recorded at all. The fact that this work has been under- 
taken very largely as a historical record has made it 
possible to include many buildings which hitherto have 
been closed to the seeker of measurements and_ the 
photographer by the owners, but which are now available.” 

Volume I before us, upon Charleston, contains ap- 
proximately 280 illustrations. Volume X is proposed 
to be upon New York state. When we stop and con- 
sider the small number of old buildings in Charleston 
and the many throughout New York state we may well 
wonder if this stupendous program can be carried 


through. In other words, if the Charleston book has 
280 illustrations I should estimate conservatively as 


necessary for the New York book 28,000 illustrations, 
providing, of course, that the New York volume is done 
as thoroughly as that on the comparatively small city of 
Charleston. However, the idea is excellent, and we wish 
it unqualified success. Volume I is purely an architec- 
tural reference work of great merit. It contains a short 


nut concise resume, of about 10 or 12 pages, on the 
history, commerce and agriculture of the community, 
together with a sketch of the little that is known of 
Charleston’s early architects and an outline of the archi- 
tectural characteristics of the various periods. The 
remainder of the work, some 214 pages, is devoted to 
reproductions from _ photo- 
graphs of exteriors and in- 
teriors of public, ecclesias- 
tical and domestic buildings 
from the earliest extant ex- 
amples to those built about 
the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The work is pro- 
fusely interspersed with mea- 
sured drawings and details. It 
is beautifully set up, the illus- 
trations are clear and distinct, 
and the presswork is good. 
The great value of the 
book lies in the many illus- 
trations of the quaint and 
charming little structures on 
the side streets and out of 
the way corners, heretofore 
not considered important 
enough to be reproduced, but 
which give to the architect a 
wealth of new material. 
Among these smaller build- 
ings are shown many ex- 
amples of the interesting 
corbeled and dentiled brick 
cornices which are seen everywhere in Old Charleston, 
but which are rarely reproduced. There can be seen 
on many of these quaint buildings red tiled roofs, a 
rather startling revelation. There are included slave 
quarters, coach houses, stables and gate lodges as well 
as the gates and gate piers in which Charleston abounds. 
The book contains a great wealth of exceptionally fine 
interiors and interior details. Many of the beautifully 
wainscoted rooms equal those of the mother country. 
The details include splendid doorways, chimneypieces 
and graceful stairways. Many of these interiors and 
details have been measured and drawn and offer splendid 
material for architectural study by designers of interiors. 
Charleston is noted for its ironwork and balconies, 
and these features have not been overlooked during the 
compilation of this book. There are numerous examples 
of simple or rich iron gates and balconies, and the bal- 
conies are particularly interesting. The foreword says 
that ‘‘a clue to the character of Charleston and her peo- 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THe ARCHITECTURAL ForuM 
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cAn cAuthoritative Work on 
“THE GREEK REVIVAL” 


By HOWARD MAJOR 


‘1 search for effective types of architecture for 
domestic use leads logically to the re-discovery 
of the style known as the “Greek Revival.” In 
the hands of a few particularly skillful architects 
it is being used with marked success, their use being 
based largely upon study of such examples as have 
survived the period, just prior to the Civil War, 
when use of the type was widespread throughout 
the United States. It is an entirely American style, 
founded not upon a following of current English 
architecture but upon a study by Americans of 
classic types adapted to domestic uses. 

Mr. Major’s excellent work is the result of a 
careful study of the style as it was interpreted in 
the North and East, and particularly in the South. 
The illustrations of exteriors and interiors are full 
of suggestions for anyone seeking a variety of 
architecture bold, simple and effective, which sup- 
plies a fitting background for life in America. The 
book is richly illustrated, and shows existing work, 
large as well as small, in both city and country. 


236 Pages; 7%x10% inches. Price $15 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


June, 1927 


ple is to remember that during their period of growth 
and greatest importance they were essentially of the 
eighteenth century.’’ The illustrations abound in work 
of the eighteenth century style of the Adam brothers, 
and much of it is so good that it might have been done 
by Robert Adam himself. An interesting feature of 
the volume is its series of maps dating from 1739 to 
1849, showing the development of the city in its various 
stages. It is unusual to find mill buildings included in 
a work of this character, but the editors justify them- 
selves as may be gleaned from their text. ‘They (the 
mills) show that in this period the designing of com- 
mercial structures was given as much consideration as 
that of public buildings or dwellings. Essentially fac- 
tories, their proportions, the proper relationships of 
voids and solids, and the light and shade effects of sur- 
faces were all carefully studied and conformed admirably 
to the architecture of the city.’ Plans of many of the 
houses are reproduced along with exteriors and interiors. 
THE OCTAGON LIBRARY OF EARLY AMERICAN ARCHI- 

TECTURE, Volume I, Charleston, S. C. Edited by Albert 


Simons and Samuel Lapham, Jr. 934 x 12% ins. Price $20. 
Press of the American Institute of Architects, Inc., New York. 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S SECOND BOOK OF GARDENS. 233 pp. 
934 x 1234 ins. Price $5. The Conde Nast Publications, New York. 
N considering the now almost universal interest in 

gardens and gardening it might be difficult to decide 
whether it is the result of interest in country living or 
whether country living is the result of interest in gar- 
dening and gardens. It seems likely that each has had 
its effect on the other, aided powerfully by the motor, 
which by bringing vast reaches of real country into 
close touch with the town has made country living pos- 
sible. The growth of interest in garden making might 
be measured or gauged to some extent by the skill or 
proficiency with which such gardening is done, and this 
constantly developing skill might be evaluated by exam- 
ination of the publications of one kind or another which 
cater to garden makers and their varied interests. 

Here, for example, is “House & Garden's Second Book 
of Gardens,” made up of matter much of which has 
probably already seen the light of print in various issues 
of a monthly magazine, but here collected, collated, and 
amplified with new matter calculated to appeal strongly 
to garden makers. A considerable portion of the vol- 
ume is devoted to illustrations of gardens large, small 
and of medium sizes, illustrations likely to arouse or in- 
crease enthusiasm. Then there follow consideration of 
various kinds of gardens,—rose gardens, rock gardens, 
wild gardens, and water gardens,—much matter relating 
to the culture of trees, shrubbery and bulbs, and finally 

a calendar for the 12 months of the year, a list of names 

and addresses of landscape architects and schools of 

landscape architecture, and a bibliography dealing with 
the subject. Architects could hardly fail to note from 
the illustrations in this volume the constantly increasing 
skill with which architecture and gardening are being 
brought into closer and more sympathetic relations. 

Architecture depends, in fact, upon the codperation of 

gardening, just as it depends upon the aid of painting 

and sculpture, and the best interests of all are served 
when each contributes its part to the triumphs of the art 
which is the mother of them all, to which all owe tribute. 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM 
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SAFETY : 


Street is not only the strongest and 
safest of all building materials—it 


affords most space with least weight 


per strength-unit. And it can be erected 
faster than any other material. 

The floors of steel buildings may be laid and 
curtain walls built on several stories at the same 
time. This pleases the owner because he gets 
quicker returns on land and capital. 

Steel is made in large quantities, under sci- 
entific control, and it is delivered to the job 


STRENGTH 
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ready to erect. Even before it is constructed, 


steel is fool-proof. For small as well as tall 


buildings, there is nothing like srrrt. 


This advertisement is published by the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, a non-profit service organization of 218 mem- 
bers comprising the structural steel industry in the United States 
and Canada. Contributing also to the educational fund are these 
great rolling mills: Bethlehem Steel Company, The Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, Inland Steel Company, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, Scullin Steel Company. The purpose of the 
Institute is to extend the use of structural steel in construction 
work of every size and type from residences to skyscrapers 
and bridges. The Institute offers fullest co-operation with archi- 
tects, engineers, the public and all branches of the building 
trades. Correspondence invited. Address: A. T. North (A. I. A.), 
Department of Architectural Relations, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
STEEL ConsTRUCTION, INC., 285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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GRADE SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS; BOOK II 


Ie no department of architecture have the last ten 
years seen quite the progress which has been made 
with schoolhouses, a class of buildings of the first im- 
portance, since they exert a strong influence upon their 
communities, and by their architectural excellence or the 
lack of excellence they elevate or lower the architectural 
standards of entire districts. Study of school structures, 
particularly at the hands of a group of well known archi- 
tects, has resulted in their being given a high degree of 
architectural distinction and dignity in the way of de- 
sign, while study directed toward their planning and 
equipment has led to their being practical and convenient 
far beyond what was regarded as an advanced standard 
of efficiency even a few years ago. 


Kensington Schoolhouse, Great Neck, N. Y. 
Wesley Sherwood Bessell, cArchitect 


1S volume, a companion to another published in 
1914, records the results of endless study and experi- 
ment in different parts of the country, summed up and 
presented. By illustrations of exteriors and interiors, 
by floor plans and carefully written descriptions and 
articles by well known architects and educators the pre- 
sent high standard of schoolhouse design is made plain, 
and these results which have been achieved by a few 
architects and school boards are thus made possible to 
all architects who are interested in schoolhouse design. 
The compiler has selected from almost 1000 exteriors 
and floor plans the school buildings to be illustrated, 
and the volume records ‘‘a process of innovation and 
elimination, namely, the introduction from time to time 
of features which have been deemed desirable and _prac- 
tical, and the elimination of things which, owing to 
changed school methods, are no longer required.” 


400 pages; 7% x 10%s inches 
Profusely Illustrated; Price $10 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
_ 383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF LEARNING DECORATION AND 
FURNITURE. By Edward Stratton Holloway. 176 pp., 6% x 
834 ins. Price $4.50. J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia. 


Ne observer of the progress being made by architec- 
ture in America may well be puzzled by the almost 
complete separation which seems to prevail between 
architecture proper and interior decoration and furnish- 
ing, which are closely related thereto. While a few 
well known architects control the furnishing and decora- 
tion of the structures,—usually residences,—which they 
build, and while a few others work more or less closely 
in collaboration with interior decorators, there remains 
the fact that the great majority of American architects 
lose touch with even their best creations when they are 
turned over to their owners, their final appearance, with 
all that it involves, to be made or marred by the taste and 
skill—or the lack of these qualities—possessed by the 
owners or their decorators. One may well ask if archi- 
tects really understand and appreciate the importance of 
decoration and furnishing, and it would seem that few 
indeed do, though they may well remember the great care 
which he gave to details of furniture, and the critical 
taste with which even the great Adam designed such 
minor accessories as the shovels and tongs for fireplaces 
and the patterns for damasks, details comparatively trivial. 
This excellent work has been prepared, possibly, with 

a view to its use by precisely the class of readers who 
would seem to be most in need of its teachings. That it 
is in no wise an elementary text book or primer, written 
for the use of that large number of people who are 
vaguely interested in decoration and wish to acquire a 
smattering of information regarding it, is quite evident, 
since it presupposes,—and quite properly,—some knowl- 
edge of the decorative styles and the historic periods 
which witnessed their rise and development. Mr. Hol- 
loway considers the entire subject under four headings: 
Renaissance, Baroque, Rococo, and Neo-Classic, and 
under each of these heads he discusses its developments. 
\ 

THE TREATMENT OF INTERIORS. By Eugene Clute. 200 pp., 
8% x 11% ins. Price $6. The Pencil Points Press, New York. 
A Pose the field of modern interior decoration is in- 
deed broad is abundantly proved when one examines 

a work which deals therewith. In this volume, by a 
former editor of Pencil Points, there is given a glimpse 
of what is being done and what has been done during 
recent years, the work containing illustrations of domes- 
tic interiors of various kinds, from the simplest and most 
austere, such as were favored by the colonists around 
Massachusetts Bay in the early part of the seventeenth 
century to the most elaborate and ornate,—English, 
French, Italian or Spanish,—such as are being affected 
by the very rich in and about New York almost exactly 
three centuries later. It is hardly probable that Ameri- 
cans can ever be prevailed upon to give more than a 
polite and casual interest to the vagaries of modern 
European decorative art ; the utter impossibility of arous- 
ing enthusiasm was demonstrated a year or two ago 
when quite an exhibition of it was given in New York, 
ar.d the very mild interest then stimulated is not likely 
to be encouraged by the illustrations of recent achieve- 
ments which are given in this volume. The text of the 
work, dealing with the various phases of interior deco- 
ration, is valuable and interesting and more important. 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THE ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM 
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SKETCHES OF NORTHERN SPANISH ARCHITECTURE. By 
Samuel Chamberlain. Text and 51 Plates, 9 x 12 ins. Price 
$10. Architectural Book Publishing Co., New York. 


S travelers and writers are continually pointing out, 
Spain is at present the only country in Europe,— 

and possibly in the entire world,—which is still really 
“medieval.” Even in Japan and China the milestones of 
progress are plainly manifest in the form of steel-framed 
buildings and tall factory chimneys emitting clouds of 
black smoke,—but Spain slumbers on, stirring sometimes 
with a tremor of revolution, but always falling back into 
that sleep which followed her retirement from world af- 
fairs as one of the most powerful countries of Europe. 
In looking through this enchanting portfolio, one 
scarcely knows whether to admire more the few pages of 
graphic text with which Mr. Chamberlain prefaces his 
sketches or the drawings themselves. The text makes 
record of the charm, romance and mystery of Spain as 
they impressed an American traveler in search of that 
old-world beauty which Spain offers in such variety and 
abundance, and yet the sketches themselves record in a 
way not to be misunderstood the actual, tangible realities 
which the text describes. Mr. Chamberlain possesses 
the two gifts most necessary for an artist——an almost 
unerring discrimination in choosing subjects for his 
sketches, and an equally discerning taste in composition 
and use of technique. These gifts have been made the 
most of in traveling through a country so abounding in 
subject matter as northern Spain, where, perhaps, com- 
position almost suggests and disposes itself, tempting the 
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traveler to transfer to paper the pictures into which the de- 
tails group themselves. It is indeed the sketcher’s delight. 

For an architect the value of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
sketches is great indeed, and the drawings abound in 
practical suggestions. Spanish architecture and decora- 
tion derive much of their mystery and charm from the 
very abruptness of contrast which they present,—the 
richness of carved ornament, perhaps, with surrounding 
walls of austere plainness to act as a foil, or lavish use 
of color used possibly within the reveals or for the 
voussoirs of arches in walls which are themselves severe- 
ly simple. This element of striking and dramatic con- 
trast, so valuable in architecture and decoration, has of 
course been made the most of in sketches as subtle as 
those of Mr. Chamberlain. The drawings are never over- 
elaborated or so full of minute and intricate detail as to be 
almost photographic, nor are they so sparse and thin as 
to convey merely a suggestion of what is portrayed. Mr. 
Chamberlain understands, even without the use of color, 
just what to dwell upon in a drawing, this suggested if 
not portrayed by deft and telling strokes or lines of pen 
or pencil,—giving neither more nor less than the shad- 
ing which throws into sharp relief the desired details. 

The present interest of architects is directed largely 
toward types which have been developed in Spain, and 
Spain, upon the other hand, offers in profusion just the 
suggestions which give Spanish architectural character to 
a building which may be simple to the point of severity 
or elaborate to the last degree ; the variety of these draw+ 
ings is calculated to increase considerably this interest. 


The Practical Book of Tapestry 


By George Leland Hunter 


HE intimate connection 

between tapestry and 
architecture as well as the 
frequent use of architectural 
motifs in tapestry design gives 
to tapestry and its history an 
interest to architects which 
is strong. Primarily associ- 
ated with the Gothic age, 
which saw what were perhaps 
the most brilliant of its 
triumphs, tapestry has been 
identified with the develop- 
ment of all of western Europe 
and with the different periods 
—the Renaissance, early and 
late; the Baroque age; the 
eras of the difeccnt Louis; 
and in later days with the 
various places where looms have been set up and where 
present-day workers are engaged in creating by use of old- 
time methods those marvelous weaves which add to any 
surroundings where they are placed a richness of decoration 
which confers dignity and splendor to the place where they 
are used. No study is more absorbing than that of tapestry. 


Richly illustrated in half-tone and full color. 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 


—— ee ed 1e this volume is given a 
ae q complete review of the 
subject of tapestry. The au- 

thor has made a deep study 

of tapestry’s history and is 

familiar with every important 

example in the world. The 

volume deals also with the 

technique of tapestry weav- 

ing, the changes and develop- 

ment of its design in different 

countries at different times, 

and it goes at length into 

descriptions of modern looms 

where this ancient art has 

been successfully revived. The 

illustrations, many in full 

color, add to the reader’s 

interest. All are from pho- 

tographs made especially for this work, and many show the 
student for the first time examples of tapestry weaving of 
the first importance. The volume is particularly valuable by 
reason of its accurate documentation and full bibliography 
and because of its giving the names of places where there 
are to be seen the most important tapestries now in existence. 


302 pages; 614 x 834 inches. Price $10. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THe ARCHITECTURAL ForRUM 
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stallations the annual upkeep cost was running 
as low as 25 cents for each one hundred dollars of 
original investment. 


Let us send you some samples of Columbia 
Shade Cloth, and you’ll understand why. You’ll 
see a close-woven, firm-textured shade cloth— 
one that we can easily afford to guarantee not 
to tear, pinhole or stretch out of shape—a shade 
made for hard wear and rough treatment. 


The beautiful new Savoy Plaza Hotel, New York City. McKim, Mead and White 
are the Architects and the Geo. A. Fuller Co., General Contractors. Savoy Plaza is 
owned and operated by Savoy-Plaza Corporation. Columbia Window Shades 
have been selected to equip this most modern structure. 


Columbia Shade Cloth is made in a wide 
variety of attractive tone colors, assuring harmony 
with the exterior and interior of every type of building. 
These colors are not only beautiful in themselves, but 
also—they tone daylight. Being translucent they permit 
plenty of soft, mellow light to enter a room yet at the 
same time eliminate all unpleasant, eye-straining glare. 


Rollers are important too 


Columbia Rollers have proved their ability to take all kinds of 
punishment and come back for more. Their superiority is due in 
large measure to three unique features. Feature 7. A spring 
30% to 40% stronger than that of ordinary rollers. This means 
greater lifting power and longer wear. Feature 2, Nickel-plated 
ferrules of brass instead of the usual steel — this 
makes the roller rust-proof—not just rust-resisting. 
Feature 3. A self-lubricating bearing—this insures 
smooth, silent operation and helps prolong the life 


Yet, despite all these points of superi- 
ority in appearance and construction— 


Columbia Window Shades are no more 
expensive than ordinary shades. 


Into your next specification write 


Columbia \Window Shades and Rollers. 


Your Time Saver 


You can save time and trouble by using 
the “Standard Specification for Window 
Shades,” which we'll gladly send on re- 
quest. A specimen roller and samples of 
Columbia Cloth are sent with the specifi- 
cation. Just fill in coupon and mail to 


The Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., 


of the roller. 


In view of the above it is but natural that architects 
and building owners all over the country are spec- 
ifying Columbia Rollers. They are insuring satis. 
factory service and low upkeep cost. 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 


225 FirrH AvENUE, New York 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Cleveland Detroit Cincinnati 
Kansas City Minneapolis Pittsburgh New Orleans Philadelphia 
Portland (Ore.) Fresno St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
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INGRAHAM BUILDING, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Schultze & Weaver, Architects 


Office Building Erected by 


Turner Construction Company 


The Ingraham Building is probably the finest office building in the South and is 
splendid evidence as to our ability to construct the highest type of finished build- 
ings. We seek contracts which require good workmanship and prompt performance. 


TURNER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
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PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS Architect Plate PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS Architect Plate 
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Detroit’s 34 Story 
Eaton Tower is being 
equipped throughout 


Athey Porennial, 


Window Shades 


With its proud top 34 stories above the 
street this architectural gem, designed by 
Louis and Paul Kamper, is another of De- 
troit’s fine buildings which will be equipped 
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with Athey Perennial Window Shades. 


Modern buildings—everywhere—are installing Athey 
Shades because with them the light can be correctly 


controlled. They can be raised from 
the bottom, or lowered from the top. 
It takes only a moment to adjust them 
so as to eliminate the glare from the 
sun without shading the entire win- i) 
dow and making the far corners 
dark and gloomy. | 

Even when the shades are entirely drawn 
the cloth of which they are made diffuses a 
soft, agreeable light. They do everything an 
awning can do, hence they eliminate that ex- 
pense and fire hazard. 
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Their longer life means lower cost 


They are made of a specially woven herringbone weave, Coutil cloth, 
as near indestructible as cloth can be made. 


Running on strained wires they can’t flap out of open windows and 
tear. They have no latches, catches or springs to break or get out of 
order. The experience in many hundreds of buildings prove they last 
so long they actually are the least expensive shades obtainable. 


hihey Company 


6065 West 65th St. Chicago, Illinois 


New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 
In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d — 270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 
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SUMMER COURSES IN EUROPE 


EW YORK UNIVERSITY, Department of 
Fine Arts, announces courses for architects 
and decorators to be given in Paris, London 
and Munich during July and August, 1927. Sum- 
mer courses in London (Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum): English architecture, sculpture, and decora- 
tive art, medizeval to modern; English furniture, arts 
and crafts in London museums and collections ; Eng- 
lish interior design, old London (sketching course) ; 
classroom and field lectures ; week-end visits to Can- 
terbury, Oxford, Cambridge, Winchester, Windsor, 
Exeter or Salisbury Cathedral. Transportation by 
sea and land, subsistence, lodging, six week-end trips 
and tuition, $500. Absent from New York for the 
two-month period from June 29 to August 29. 
Summer courses in Munich ( University and Mu- 
seums) ; German architecture, medieval to modern ; 
modern German applied art; German handicrafts ; 
old and new masterpieces of decorative art (field 
lectures). Week-end visits to Regensburg, Augs- 
burg, Landeshut, Fuessen, Ulm, the Rhine, and tui- 
tion (option of return via Paris), $500. Absent 
from New York, July 2 to September 15. Summer 
courses in Paris (Musee du Louvre) : French archi- 
tecture, decorative art and furniture, from Gothic to 
modern; French interior design; architecture of 
Paris; architectural design and theory of composi- 
tion. Classroom and field lectures, week-end visits 
to Versailles, Amiens, Fontainebleau, Chartres, 
Chantilly, Reims, Rouen, and the chateaux of the 
Loire, transportation by sea and land, subsistence, 
lodging, six week-end trips and tuition, $450. Absent 
from New York June 25 to September 1. Other 
courses are offered in history, painting, sculpture, 
allied arts, and music. Those interested will please 
write to the Department of Fine Arts, New York 
University, Washington Square East, New York. 


A FELLOWSHIP FOR RESEARCH 


HE Committee on Colonial and National Art 

of the Archeological Institute of America is 
prepared to assign a grant or fellowship of $1,000 
for the year 1927-28, for research in the his- 
tory of art in the original area of the United States 
either during the colonial period or the early period 
of the republic. The field of research may lie in 
architecture, painting, sculpture, or the crafts. This 
grant will be open to persons of unusual attainments 
in advanced study, as shown by the previous publica- 
tion of contributions to knowledge of high merit, or 
by exceptional aptitude for research, who shall sub- 
mit plans for their proposed study. It is the inten- 
tion of the Committee to finance some work of 


permanent value which could not otherwise be ac- 
complished. Accordingly, applications will be enter- 
tained from established scholars, as well as from 
younger applicants. In any case candidates will be 
expected to have capacity for independent research, 
as distinct from supervised research ordinariiy done 
toward the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Projects 
which have already been begun, and in which the 
prospects of success can thus be more readily ap- 
praised, will be gladly entertained by the Committee. 

As it is the expectation that those applying will 
have completed their formal academic training and 
be of responsible maturity, there is no requirement 
of residence in any seat of learning, neither is it 
requisite that an entire academic year be devoted 
exclusively to this study. On the other hand, the 
candidate would be expected to give his whole time 
to the work during the proposed period of study, 
which should be adequate to accomplish the object 
desired. Applications giving particulars of the can- 
didate’s age, education, published work, and _ pro- 
posed plan of research should be sent to the Chair- 
man, Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 


TO STUDY BUILDING CRAFTS 
XPEDITIONS by the drafting staffs in the 


offices of New York architects to the shops and 
studios of workers in the arts and crafts involved in 
the production of buildings will be made under the 
direction of the New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects. The aim is to establish closer 
relations between draftsmen and the craftsmen of 
the building trades, according to a report of the 
Chapter’s Committee on Education, made public re- 
cently. Better buildings, it is believed, will result from 
schooling the draftsmen in problems of craftsmen. 


A COMPETITION IN TEXAS 


ANY Texas towns will be visited this spring 
by artists from all parts of the country seeking 
subjects for the paintings which they will enter 
in a great competition for $14,500 in cash prizes. 
For the best paintings in oils based on the theme 
of Texas wild flowers, open to competition by all 
artists of all nationalities and places of residence: 
first prize, $2,500; second, $2,000; third, $1,500; 
fourth, $1,000. For the best paintings in oils based 
on the theme of Texas wild flowers, open to competi- 
tion only by artists resident in Texas: first prize, 
$1,000 ; second prize, $500. For the best paintings 
in oils depicting Texas cotton fields, open to compe- 
tition by all: first prize, $1,500; second, $1,000. 
Further details, entry blanks and the rules of the 
contest can be had by writing to the San Antonio 
Art League, Witte Memorial Museum, San Antonio. 
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IMPROVED OFFICE 
PARTITION CO. 
9 East 37th Street, N. Y.C. 


Gentlemen: 


Kindly send me complete 
details about Telesco Par- 
tition. 


Name ...... 


Address... 
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Because of Telesco Partition the 
entire layout of this office can be 
changed quickly and without dis- 
turbing the routine of business. 


Erected entirely with screws the 
interchangeable units of the par- 
tition can easily be moved by any 
carpenter. There will be no split 
or damaged wood to patch and 
repair. 


And because of the extension top 


The Owner of This Office 
Never Worry About Alterations 


Telesco will fit under any ceiling 
height without alterations. Nor- 
mally 7’ 0” high it can easily be 
extended to 13’ 0” or more. 


The paneled railing, illustrated, 
is also sectional and portable, 
and cabinet finished like the par- 
tition. No stub toe braces—extra 
wide top. 


Write for complete details. 


IMPROVED OFFICE PARTITION CO. 


DRIWOOD CORPORATION 
ELMHURST, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 9 East 37th Street, New York City 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


June, 1927 


The 1927 Convention, American Institute of Architects 


HIE Sixtieth Convention of the American 

Institute of Architects, which was held in 

Washington during the second week of May, 
was noted for the high quality of the many ad- 
dresses delivered and the progressive spirit shown 
in the reports and findings of the Board of Directors 
and its several sub-committees. Following the prece- 
dent of former years, the opening session of the con- 
vention was devoted to the address of the President 
and to the presentation of the principal subject of 
discussion taken up by the convention. 

The subject this year was “The Relation of Archi- 
tecture to the Allied Arts.” In this discussion the 
address on Architecture was delivered by the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Allied Arts, C. Grant 
LaFarge of New York, followed by an address on 
“Landscape Architecture’ by Arthur A. Shurtleff 
of Boston. The discussion of the Relation of Mural 
Painting to Architecture was conducted by Arthur 
Sinclair Covey of New York, the President of the 
Society of Mural Painters. John Gregory, the New 
York sculptor, spoke upon the Importance of Sculp- 
tured Decoration in Architecture. [Lorentz Kleiser 
of New York gave expression to the importance of 
Craftsmanship in Architecture. These several ad- 
dresses adequately expressed the need of appreciative 
cooperation between Architecture and the Allied 
Arts. At the first evening session of the convention 
a resolution was suggested that prominent and hon- 
ored representatives of the Allied Arts and Crafts 
should be admitted to membership in the Institute. 
This resolution, however, met with but scant support 
and was referred to the Committee on Allied Arts 
without being acted upon. 

The second and third days of the convention were 
devoted to the presentation of the reports of the many 
committees of the Board of Directors. Unfortu- 
nately, space does not permit the inclusion of the 
highly interesting reports of the Committee on Al- 
lied Arts, that on Architectural Decoration, the 
Small House Service Bureau, the Committee on 
Community Planning, the Committee on the Code of 
Ethics, Committee on Public Information, the Com- 
mittees on Public Works and Plan of the City of 
Washington and many other committees. Copies of 
these reports in full may be procured from the Wash- 
ington office of the American Institute of Architects. 
The closing of the convention was marked by the 
annual banquet, held in the auditorium of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, where all of the convention meet- 
ings were held. Following the banquet these awards 
were made: Frank Holmes received the Craftsman- 
ship Medal. To Lee Lawrie, famous for the sculp- 
ture and architectural decorations on the Nebraska 
Capitol and much other of the late Bertram G. Good- 
hue’s inspired work, the Fine Arts Medal was pre- 
sented. The significant and touching event of this 
important gathering was the presentation of the 
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Howard Van Doren Shaw Gold Medal to his widow. 
The ceremony of presenting these three awards was 
followed by an address by Charles Moore, Chairman 
of the Commission of Fine Arts, on the subject of 
“Architecture and the Allied Arts.” Thus the open- 
ing and the closing of one of the most successful con- 
ventions ever held by the American Institute of 
Architects were marked by notable discussions of 
the all-important subject, “The Relation of Architec- 
ture to the Allied Arts.” The convention of 1927, in 
fact, will long be happily remembered, 

No better exposition of the aims and ideals of the 
American Institute of Architects can be found than 
the thoughts of Milton B. Medary, President of the 
Institute, as expressed in his opening address, which 
together with C. Grant LaFarge’s interpretation of 
the Relation between Architecture and the Allied 
Arts are quoted in part upon this and following pages. 


President Medary’s Address 


HE American Institute of Architects, through the de- 
voted service of its members over many years, has 
contributed to the machinery of practice, to the knowledge 
of materials and methods of construction, not only docu- 
mentary forms but a fund of information invaluable to the 
profession, without which the inexperienced architect at the 
threshold of his career must meet many discouraging 
obstacles before finding himself free to devote his talents 
to the realization of his creative impulse in physical form. 
The freedom with which his imagination may realize the 
noblest dreams of his spirit, within the limits set by mate- 
rial facts and forces, is greatly increased by this work of 
Institute committees which puts into his hands the slowly 
accumulated experience of his forerunners. 

The heights to which the art of architecture may reach, 
freed from these concerns of its machinery, are limited only 
by the heights built under our feet, and as we build, greater 
heights are made possible of attainment. 

In every phase of life we have below us the product of the 
toil and the aspirations of those who have gone before us— 
ours to use and to extend to the limits which their work 
has brought within our reach. In our own art, the scientific 
research work in the field of materials and methods and in 
the preparation of orderly procedures of practice has given 
the architect tools tried and ready for his use. To these 
tools our future architecture must owe great obligation; the 
artists who use them, yield grateful acknowledgement. 

In another aspect, the American Institute of Architects 
has served the art of architecture well in preparing the 
ground for a nobler future growing out of a more under- 
standing and sympathetic soil, for no great art so intimately 
expressing the humanities of any social system can long 
remain exotic. It must be woven out of the whole of life 
and be present to some degree in its every expression. 

The American Institute of Architects has sensed and 
accepted this obligation and, through its publications and 
lectures and the proper use of publicity, has worked faith- 
fully and diligently for a broader understanding of architec- 
ture as the physical language of human activities, and of the 
immense significance of all the arts in their power to make 
material necessities beautiful, and further, to destroy torever 
the fallacy that a gulf exists between the material and the 
beautiful. It is the artist’s privilege and obligation to 
challenge this latter doctrine. It is ours to make all mate- 
rial things beautiful, and their use an ennobling and joyous 
experience. For this, I believe the American Institute of 
Architects has undertaken to pave the way. 

With the work which has been done so far and which 
must be vigorously prosecuted, it has seemed the time was 
ripe to build our art upon the ground prepared and with the 
tools gathered for our use, and it has been thought well to 
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devote as much of the time of this convention as may be to 
a consideration of the elements of an art which have made 
it a living index to the social and religious institutions of 
nations and peoples since Abraham lived in the city of Ur. 

Sincere civilization has always sought to express the life 
within itself and has never been satisfied with the expression 
of other lives, no matter how noble or how beautifully ex- 
pressed, knowing instinctively that the form is but a shell 
except for the spirit of its creator contained within it. 

Science is by its nature preoccupied with things which 
may be seen, or touched, or weighed, or measured—all else 
must be discarded as “unreal’’—and by its searchings for 
facts and reasons it is the invaluable handmaiden of creative 
art; but every conscious living creature knows that it is only 
the vital part of himself, the part that cannot be seen, or 
weighed, or measured, that he wishes to express—the in- 
tangible, the universal, the eternal, that part of himself 
which is not material, which science has never reached, and 
which only in exalted moments seems within his own reach. 

In the myriad confusions and complications of twentieth 
century life, men are bewildered by the surface manifesta- 
tions of constantly changing forms pressing upon them and 
stretching as far as the vision may reach, and in this con- 
fusion is the promise of the awakening of a new spring- 
time of art. In literature, in religion, in sculpture and 
painting, in music and the drama, as well as in architecture, 
the world is in revolt. We refuse to repeat the expression 
of other lives and demand the opportunity to add our own 
expression to the sum of truth and beauty built up through 
the ages. But, as in all revolts, we are passing through the 
extreme forms of complete repudiation with all its crude 
accompaniments, called for want of a better word, by the 
name of “jazz.” 

The architect hears everywhere: Let us have a new 
architecture, an American architecture; let us have done 
with the dealers in classic and medieval forms; let us try 
something truly American! This is plain sophistry. 
Just as well say: Let us have an entirely new written 
language, as well as the physical one; let us stop using the 
words used by Shakespeare and express our thoughts by 
sounds never heard before; and let us be entirely individual 
and no two of us use the same sounds! ... This sophistry 
is due to the confusion which fails to differentiate between 
using the soul and mind of Shakespeare as our own and 
using the words with which he expressed the thing born in 
his own spirit; words which have become exquisite with 
every delicate shade of meaning only because men have long 
used them and understood them. Without them the power 
of beautiful expression would disappear. The written 
language is a living, changing thing, however, and slowly 
and surely, as Doric architecture became Ionic, and Roman 
Romanesque, and Romanesque Gothic, the English of 
Chaucer became that of the sixteenth century, of the eight- 
eenth century, and of the present day. 

Let us, then, in looking to the future, close our eyes to 
the changing multitude of surface manifestations and look 
below the surface for the roots out of which they spring, 
and let us search among the roots for those which are uni- 
versal and have abiding character. On these let us build 
in our own way, with the freest fancy, expressing our own 
spirits. We need not copy last year’s blossomings, but we 
may and should take what made these blossomings beautiful 
as our inspiration. Our work will then surely be ours and 
cannot be confused with carefully reproduced expressions 
of great souls long since dead. This latter is the plagiarism 
which proclaims its author’s belief that architecture is no 
longer a living thing. 

May I speak af the fallacy of an American architecture 
as a new national art, distinct and altogether different from 
other national architecture and from our own forms of the 
past? Every nation as long as we shall have nations, and 
particularly every clime, whether coinciding with national 
boundaries or not, will of necessity develop identifying char- 
acteristics in any truthful architecture; but the nineteenth 
century with its revolutionary contributions to communica- 
tion between the peoples of the earth put behind us forever 
the isolation of national thought and expression in self-con- 
tained units, the influence of each unit limited to a slow 
advance along the commercial routes of Europe and Asia 
or transplanted violently as part of the spoils of war. To 
the rich inheritance of all past time, representing the most 
exalted expression attained by the noblest spirits of China, 
India, Persia, Egypt, Greece, Rome and medizval Europe, 


are added streams of inspiration pouring in upon us from 
contemporary art throughout the world. The so-called 
“modern” movement in central Europe and the Scandinavian 
countries is as well known to American architects as to 


_ Europeans, and its outstanding examples are published and 


analyzed in the architectural press of America as freely as 
the work of our own architects. Most probably the new 
town hall at Stockholm has been given as careful study by 
American architects as any of the outstanding contemporary 
works in our own country. And I believe that architects 
throughout Europe keep as closely in touch with the work 
done here. 

All of which points clearly to the fact that the architec- 
ture of the future will be influenced as directly by great 
work in any part of the world as the architecture of Greece 
was influenced by the works of neighboring cities or as each 
cathedral built in western Europe was influenced by those 
which immediately preceded it. 

With the timely passing of period art and its forgeries of 
other men’s minds and souls as well as the idiosyncrasies of 
their manual craft and skill, the architectural future has a 
field cleared of the blighting influence of the sophistries 
which have beset it on every hand, whenever we are ready 
to declare that we have done with them. We should not 
fear to build our own interpretation of today, as God gives 
us the inspiration and power to know and feel and see it in 
its most beautiful aspect, upon the great foundation made 
up of the aspirations and the sweat and blood of the past. 

Our obligation is to contribute to the utmost that is in 
us to the great architecture of the world and to help those 
who follow us to contribute more on the structure we have 
thus developed. It is here that we feel the need of under- 
standing clearly the nature of our opportunity and its 
challenge. We have chosen architecture as a medium by 
which each of us shall give his personality to the evolution 
of life. If we are to insure as great a contribution as comes 
from those who have chosen other media for their life 
expression, we must seek the fullest expression of our art. 

What, then, is architecture in its fullest manifestation and 
what are the elements which must be present? 

In schools and among professional artists, architecture is 
usually listed as one in a catalog of the arts. The crafts, 
for some indefensible reason, are classed separately, but 
certainly they are the very essence of art as applied to 
material things. Architecture has been called the “mother” 
of the arts, and this expression reveals recognition of a 
necessary relation of all the arts and their interdependence— 
in short, a family of the arts. I have come to the firm con- 
viction that architecture can have no existence apart from 
the elements of which it is composed; that no architecture 
can be created or ever has been created which is not an 
assemblage of the arts; and that no truly great architecture 
ever was or can be except it be a complete fusion of all the 
arts into a perfect harmony, each dependent upon the others, 
the whole inspired at its conception by the appropriate beauty 
each holds ready for the enrichment of every other and of 
the whole. This is more than codperation; it is the stimu- 
lation and cross-fertilization of all by, the collective presence 
of a full orchestra of creative impulse. Who can read of 
the gatheringsof artists in the gardens of the great art 
patrons of the Renaissance, or that earlier description of 
the building of Solomon’s Temple, where the workers in 
stone and wood and iron, in gold and ivory and precious 
stones, were called to give their best to a glorious fabric, 
without feeling the influence these contacts must have had 
upon the whole? The objects taken from an ancient Egyptian 
tomb might have been the work of the cathedral builders of 
the thirteenth century, for both proclaim the presence of 
all the arts at their conception. 

Here, then, lies the trail over which we must travel, hand 
in hand, a happy company of the arts, each enriching the 
others with a power and vision none could hope to achieve 
alone. 

This convention has been planned to make such a theme 
its major motif; to inaugurate understanding codperation 
of all those whose lives are dedicated to the service of the 
several arts, both in the schools and in the actual building 
of the fabric of the world; to help us to know each other 
better, that each of us shall be enriched by that knowledge, 
that in creating the material we may help each other to 
express the spiritual, that sculpture may once more be 
thought of as part of a parthenon without losing its dignity 
as sculpture; that painting may become again a vital part of 
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walls and ceilings and altar-pieces; that the names of artists 
will recall their part in collective compositions as do the 
names of della Robbia, Giotto and LeNotre. Upon this 
theme there have already been founded the American 
Academy in Rome, the American Federation of Arts, and 
the Architectural League of New York. Upon it our Com- 
mittee on Education, backed by the Carnegie Foundation, 
has launched its program for a wider understanding of the 
significance of the arts, and upon it I hope the American 
Institute of Architects will build a program for the future 
in which all the elements of architecture shall be represented 
in all our contacts with the schools and the public as well as 
within our own profession, the profession of architecture. 


Address by C. Grant LaFarge 


HE complete report of the Committee on Allied Arts 

will, in due course, be presented to this convention in 
printed form. The recommendations therein advanced, their 
desirability, their practicability, will, we assume, be dis- 
cussed, and the convention will declare its attitude toward a 
program which, if adopted, undoubtedly would commit the 
Institute to a continuing policy of long duration and which 
could be effective only if wholeheartedly supported. 

For the moment let us consider the major principle which 
this committee was directed to express. The President of 
the Institute has said it many times; we state it again: That 
we shall now turn our attention to architecture as an art, 
having long debated it as a science, a profession. That we 
shall view it as an art in which all the arts of design are so 
interwoven, so interdependent, so essential, that unless their 
intimate relationship shall be clearly recognized and brought 
to fullness of realization, American architecture will not 
express the entire potentiality of American genius. Hence, 
that we must foster collaboration in the arts of design, the 
arts that in their sum compose what we call architecture. 
This being our goal, how shall we set out to reach it? There 
are two paths to follow, inform ourselves upon what our 
resources are, then open our minds and our hearts to the 
use of them; minds and hearts being opened, let our resolu- 
tion be closed. 

Our resources are so vast and so numerous, that even the 
mere glance at them is bewildering,—an ever-growing num- 
ber of landscape architects, trained as but lately was un- 
dreamed of; mural painters, sculptors, whose performance 
is already notable, whose promise outstrips our present vis- 
ion; an uncounted host of craftsmen, equipping us, the 
country over, with accessories to our buildings that more 
than once we shall find may bear comparison with works of 
the periods we like to copy; last, but not least in im- 
portance, schools—but on education we shall touch later on. 

One of the proposals that we make is the widespread 
collecting of data covering the executed work of these 
various producers; its systematic recording in such wise 
that it may be constantly and promptly available to all our 
members. Under this plan the record would show to all the 
experience of others :—cost, absolute and relative to entire 
cost of building, some idea of the circumstances under which 
the work was done; how much there was of unison between 
the architect and his fellow artists ;—in short, of collabora- 
tion, such as Benjamin W. Morris has inspiringly related 
concerning his Cunard Building and Seamen’s Bank; also 
how much of his own design the craftsman contributed, as 
so often is the case. These would be some of the data. We 
believe they would be valuable as a dependable basis for 
estimating some percentage of total cost to be allowed be- 
forehand for providing proper adornment of certain build- 
ings, a proposal that has been before the Institute, but 
which we do not yet really know enough about to determine 
intelligently. We believe further that they would be pro- 
foundly helpful to many of our brethren who practice in 
other than the crowded metropolitan centers. 

We speak of collaboration. What do we mean by that 
term? Perhaps, to clear our minds, we should first say 
what we mean by architecture. Surely no clever catch 
phrase will suffice, however poetic. It is all very well to 
say that architecture is frozen music, but it leads us no- 
where, for our function is to conduct the orchestra. So we 
want to play our music, composing it at the same time, with 
no instrument so humble that its little note shall not be right 
in the completed symphony. If after that it freezes, very 
well. But we know architectural compositions which, be- 
cause of faulty collaboration—may the gods forgive the 


mixed metaphor—do not jell! Pray don’t tell us it was a 
case of too many cooks! 

If we observe a beautiful building, wisely placed in a 
beautiful setting, complete in all its details and appointments, 
ready to serve its human purpose, who among us would 
dare have the hardihood to draw the rigid boundary line 
demarking its architecture, separating that art from its 
sisters? None, let us trust, among the enlightened body 
now being addressed. They know, none better, whence 
flows the quality that radiates from the monuments of a 
day long gone, that stirs us to our finger tips and excites 
our baffled envy. They do not imagine that some harried 
ambitious architect, after anxiously reviewing his photo- 
graphs, has said to the august building committee: “Gentle- 
men, in view of all the circumstances, I think it had better 
be Romanesque”—or Gothic, or Byzantine, or Renaissance, 
or what you like. Or even that he has said: “For God’s 
sake, let’s be modern and show ’em!” They do not think 
that he made in his elaborate office all the details of every 
feature of the building and then ordered a modeler to follow 
his drawings in clay, cast the models in plaster so that a 
stone carver or a wood carver should cut from them, and 
so perpetuate the mud. They know that he did not summon 
a sculptor and say: “Here are the places for some statues. 
Make them, and make them to fit.” Or a painter, and go 
through an equivalent formula. And so on, through the list. 
No; they know better. Then why should we adhere to an 
attitude of assuming these sad, mad, bad ways to be good? 
In extenuation, be it said, that we are inheritors. Men now 
living can recall the time when knowledge burst upon our 
predecessors. They remember an arid period, when the 
crafts were at a forlorn ebb, the allied arts lost among the 
easels, or the deplorable public park embellishments, and 
architectural design just emerging from Cimmerian gloom. 
But those times have changed, changed out of all recogni- 
tion, and if we persist in behaving as though we still were 
in them, we deliberately close our eyes to the light, 

Suppose, then, that we shift our point of view and con- 
template another method of approach. As we take our 
stance it will surely not be amiss to ponder the words of 
an architect whose untimely death lost to us not merely one 
whom we loved, but one who quite surely had his feet upon 
the threshold of a glorious future. For Bertram Goodhue, 
great as was the contribution that his eager spirit made, was 
beyond a doubt opening the doors of wonder. And Good- 
hue said, “I should like to be merely one of three people 
to produce a building,—i. e., architect, painter, sculptor. 
You see what I mean. I should like to do the plan and 
massing of the building; then I should like to turn the 
ornament (whether sculpture or not makes no difference) 
over to a perfectly qualified sculptor, and the color and the 
surface direction (mural paintings or not as the case may 
be) to an equally qualified painter.’”’ These are the words of 
a man of genius, a man who in his own person embodied 
more, far more, of ability in the allied arts than most of 
us possess. Indeed, out of that ability, out of that knowl- 
edge sprang the modesty, the respect, that his wish reveals. 

We are about to design a building, no matter just what 
kind, to stand in extensive grounds. We have, let us say, 
a pretty fair idea of the type we shall adopt. Forthwith, 
we shall summon the landscape architect into conference, 
for we are satisfied that his advice upon placing is valuable, 
and that according to position, our plan and our mass may 
be affected. We further know that his method of approach 
is different from ours; he works from the outside in, we 
from the inside outward. That is, his design must lead to 
our building, and our building will look out upon his design. 
These two functions must not be divorced; they must be 
united. We know something else—that just as our task is 
highly technical and requiring skill, so is his. Our common 
sense tells us to obey the familiar injunction to “keep off the 
grass.” That grass, for us, is paper stretched tipon a draw- 
ing board, to be covered with some sort of a plan that looks 
pretty enough on the paper and delivers us over to the tender 
mercies of the nurseryman with his catalog,—surely a mourn- 
ful fate. Our landscape collaborator knows enough of 
architecture, its problems and how we attack them, and we 
in turn know enough of his art for us to be able to give 
each other intelligent criticism, as our designs develop, 
step by step and always in step. At least this should be the 
case. If it is not, we are not, either of us, properly educated. 

The same thing holds true of the painter and the sculptor. 
The more of both that an architect can himself be, the more 
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will sympathetic comprehension reside in him, the more 
nearly will he be a duly qualified architect, fit to collaborate 
with other artists. And the more he knows, the less arrogant 
will he be; the less stubbornly insistent upon his all-per- 
vasive grandeur, for modesty and humility are the children 
of wisdom, and much knowledge teaches us appreciation of 
the other fellow’s difficulties and achievements. We are 
now, for the purposes of our present argument, projecting 
ourselves into a by no means unattainable Utopia. So we 
shall ask the painter and the sculptor not to work for us, 
but with us. Let us instantly disabuse our minds of the 
notion that we are about to abdicate, to shuffle off one iota 
of our responsibility. We need not stretch our imaginations 
unduly to think of, say, some great room. But can we not 
see ourselves pausing in our determination of that feature, 
with its main policy clear in our minds, its bones, so to 
speak, settled upon, but pausing while our collaborators 
discuss with us the details of its expression ? Shall we not 
rejoice as their suggestions, following upon each others’ 
heels, show us where and how details may be left to them; 
how spaces may be treated in ways we had not thought of ; 
effects obtained: accents placed; harmony and rhythm 
found: the very solidity and structural significance of our 
design enhanced? <A distinguished architect has drawn a 
picture in his paper read at the last regional conference in 
New York. Mr. Morris, describing how the Great_Hall of 
the Cunard Building was worked out with Barry Faulkner, 
Ezra Winter and others, says: “Together we worked, 
composing the subdivisions of space, the enrichment of the 
dividing members and the general distribution and key of 
color. Throughout, Winter showed his mastery of the 
problem and never for a moment forgot his architecture ; 
himself he forgot completely it really was a great, 
happy family.” He speaks of Faulkner’s lovely wall maps, 
and tells how the color of the composition had to be brought 
down upon the walls, ‘and the whole arranged in a single 
composition, lying in peace and quiet upon the surfaces” ; 
—how John Gregory had the floor as a virgin field, on 
which to make his wonderful seal, and of the good fellow- 
ship and harmony in which appear the works of Jennewein 
and Nebel and Yellin. Most movingly, in a few words, he 
refers to the Sunday visits of the mechanics and laborers 
of all trades, come with their families to admire. And he 
says that “here were the works of painter, sculptor, modeler 
and ironworker living in harmony and not intentionally, at any 
rate, shouting at one another. . . . What glorious fun ee 
Consider now the craftsman. Thus to separate him, to 
set him apart, is but a clumsy device of convenience. [or 
we know very well how much of him is artist and how 
much the artist must ever be a craftsman. Indeed, it is only 
in this restless, discontented day that we know of clamorous 
incompetence masquerading as art, under the shallow excuse 
of self-expression, claiming what the primitive savage 
would deny. Never can foul ignorance and clumsy postur- 
ing be source or evidence of originality. The skilled handi- 
work of the artificer is forever the sober, convincing proof 
that puts to shame the flimsy pretense of the untrained. In 
solemn verse Scripture gives the craftsman his full due. 
The house is not complete until its master may live in it, 
and to make it so requires the work of many crafts. The 
architect, if he shall speak with perfect honesty, cannot 
say of it all, “I did it.” Over and over again his de- 
pendence has been upon the skill of the craftsman. Perhaps 
he designed such and such a fine example of iron or bronze, 
of tile, of relief in whatever substance, making but a curt 
gesture of gratitude to the memory of the dead and forgot- 
ten master who afforded him inspiration, and trusting to 
cunning hands for the execution of his conception. Per- 
haps he leaned entirely upon the artificer. We have all done 
both these things. There is no hard and fast rule to lay 
down, but at least we should acknowledge our indebtedness. 
We have established a great institution, founded spe- 
cifically upon the idea of collaboration—the American 
Academy in Rome. To the Academy go the winners of 
fellowships in architecture, painting, sculpture and landscape 
architecture. They have passed through the school stage 
before they go, and are qualified for their three years of 
research, of close contact with all that Italy and the classic 
lands offer of stimulus to their riper development. There 
they live together, work together, talk together, travel to- 
gether, learn to know each other and their several ways. 
Beyond the shadow of a doubt they come back here with 
a perception of the meaning to them all of architecture such 
as they had little glimmering of before they went. But 


why should they go unprepared in this respect? Why 
should not our schools here at home lead them from the 
very start along the paths of collaboration? We have fine 
arts courses in our universities. We have schools in which 
the arts of design are taught, in many cases several of those 
schools side by side. To what extent are they coordinated? 
Do they interpenetrate, teach and practice the community 
of endeavor, the identity of interest, establish the vital per- 
sonal contact of artist with artist, without which their teach- 
ing can never, never be of full effect? Not much, we think; 
somewhat, sometimes; in a few cases, increasingly; mostly, 
not at all. Of this vast educational field we do not really 
yet know enough to say with accuracy just what exists or 
what promise is offered. We content ourselves for the mo- 
ment with noting the deep importance of its adequate survey, 
with a view to shortly enormously increasing its usefulness. 


The result of the annual election of officers of the 
American Institute of Architects follows: 


President and Director, Milton B. Medary, Philadelphia. 

First Vice-president and Director, William Emerson, 
Boston. 

Second Vice-president and Director, C. Herrick Ham- 
mond, Chicago. 

Secretary and Director, Frank C. Baldwin, Washington. 

Treasurer and Director, Edwin Bergstrom, Los Angeles. 

weset Fourth District, William H. Lord, Asheville, 
NES 

Directors, Seventh District, Henry C. Hibbs, Nashville: 
Olle J. Lorehn, Houston, Tex. 

Director, Ninth District, Myron Hunt, Los Angeles. 


MEETING OF THE PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL 


OINCIDENT with the convention of the Amer- 

ican Institute of Architects the Producers’ 
Council held its semi-annual meeting and received 
reports of progress which not even its most sanguine 
sponsors had anticipated, in view of the short period 
in which this organization has been functioning. 

It will be recalled that when the idea of having 
an organization of manufacturers of building 
products affiliated with the A. I. A. was first 
broached, there was some opposition to the move- 
ment. However, so wisely and so constructively 
have the affairs of the Council been administered 
that its probationary period has passed, and the 
Board of Directors of the Institute has sanctioned 
an official continuation of the Council for a five- 
year period. This automatically removes the neces- 
sity of proving the Council’s right to existence and 
releases its full energies for the solution of impor- 
tant problems which will result in a better under- 
standing between the architects and the producers. 

Sessions of the Council were addressed by several 
architects, among them President Medary of the 
Institute, Max B. Dunning, William B. Ittner and 
Edwin H. Brown. The feature of the Thursday 
luncheon of the convention was an address by A. Kk. 
Baylor, of General Electric Company, representing 
the Producers’ Council, who sketched in broad lines 
the benefits to be gained from codperative effort such 
as the Council has sought to promote, and which has 
for some time been successfully undertaken in other 
fields. He placed particular emphasis on the work 
which has been done in the electrical industry in 
bringing the engineering profession and the manu- 
facturer together for the benefit of both these bodies. 
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Designing Capitol ee 


By JOSEPH H. FREEDLANDER 


REEMINENTLY, a state capitol must symbo- 

lize the majesty of government. It must be 
expressive of the stability and dignity of the 
state, and it must typify in its architecture the endur- 
ing place it holds in the federal government. Whether 
the facade be decked out in Classic, Gothic or As- 
syrian raiment is a matter of little moment, provided 
always that the impression conveyed be one of sin- 
cerity, simplicity and charm. From time immemorial, 
by virtue of tradition and custom, a dome has been 
thought necessary to embody this conception of a 
capitol building. Only within recent years has a new 
form, partaking of the nature of a tower, been es- 
sayed. Which best expresses the function of the 
state is a moot question; it is entirely a matter of 
opinion and taste, depending on the individual point 
of view and to some extent upon the environment. 
The general arrangement of the plan has as well 
been a matter of tradition and precedent. The two 
houses of the legislature have usually been placed on 
the second floor, presumably to make provision for 
a vast flight of exterior steps, a feature associated 
in the public mind with every type of public build- 
ing. This is wholly impracticable for several rea- 
sons. In the first place the public, in these days of 
high-speed elevators, objects to climbing stairs, and 
in fact we are credibly informed by eminent medical 
authorities that the leg muscles used in this pre- 
historic form of exercise are gradually becoming 
atrophied ; secondly, an entrance to the ground floor 
with direct access to the elevators is usually pro- 
vided; and in the third place, the entire space under 
the legislative chambers on the ground floor is wasted 
as far as it serves any practical purpose ; occasionally 
it is turned into a “statuary hall,’’—with all that that 
term implies. This use it would be well to avoid. 
The senate and assembly with their dependencies 
should be located on the ground floor. Ready access 
thus tends to expedite the public business and saves 
much time in the despatch of routine affairs. The 
committee rooms should be conveniently grouped 
around the senate and assembly chambers, each of 
which should be provided with a spacious and com- 
modious lounging room and ample cloak rooms. The 
lounge is the social center, and too much care can- 
not be exercised to make it attractive and restful,— 


as much so as a similar room in a club. Modern 
practice has clearly demonstrated that all of the other 
departments caring for the state’s business should be 
housed in a separate building, connected by corri- 
dors, or in wings in the rear of the capitol structure 
proper. Arranged in this manner, the business of 
the departments can be carried on independently of 
the sessions of the legislature and without inter- 
ference of any kind. In fact the entire legislative 
floor may, when the legislature is not in session, be 
completely closed off with a consequent saving of 
supervision and maintenance. Another important 
feature is the arrangement of the senate chamber 
and that of the house of representatives or assem- 
bly. They should be opposite, so that the respective 
presiding officers may face each other and may 
reciprocally see what is going on from the rostra. 
This is necessary when a concurrent resolution, or 
other legislation of a similar nature is to be passed. 
Other adjuncts briefly are a legislative library, a 
state apartment for the governor’s receptions, a 
lobby for the two houses, and a commodious and 
spacious room for public hearings by the governor 

All of the other governmental departments should, 
as was already said, he housed in wings, or, better 
still, as is being done at present in Albany, a sepa- 
rate building should be erected. In the state of New 
York these departments are so numerous that a mod- 
ern office building is to be entirely devoted to them. 

Study of many state capitol buildings will prove 
that they have in the vast majority of instances been 
modeled or patterned as closely as possible after the 
national capitol at Washington, two of the most 
notable exceptions being the New York capitol at 
Albany and that of Nebraska now being built at 
Lincoln. The former is an exception to the general 
rule which is hardly likely to attract a following, but 
the latter by reason of its great charm and originality 
may well exert a wide influence in the planning of 
such buildings for states which are not already well 
supplied with capitols. An architect who attempts 
to follow the excellent lead of the late Mr. Goodhue 
must, however, be prepared to face and to overcome 
more than a little opposition. The American people 
are very largely—if not irrevocably—committed to 
the firm belief that a state capitol must be designed 
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A Model, Missouri Capitol Competition 
Joseph H. Freedlander, Architect 


with four or at least two impressive facades in 
Classic fashion, replete with colonnades making use 
of some one or even more than one of the orders, 
and that the entire structure must be surmounted by 
a dome. Such is the popular idea, and any attempt 
to lead an advance in any other direction is likely to 
be attended with difficulty ; public opinion is stubborn. 

The state capitol, in fact, is a peculiarly American 
institution, called into being by conditions which are 
themselves peculiarly American. Elsewhere in the 


world a province or department may have its own 
governmental building or buildings, but in a country 
which is made up of 48 political units, each a sover- 
eign state, it can readily be seen that this sovereignty 
must be given due and proper recognition. We have 
inherited from the antique world the idea that polit- 
ical power can and indeed should be given structural 
expression, and so we have impressive facades, 
colonnades and pediments, domes and sometimes 
minor domes as well; within, dignity is given suitable 
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Plans, Preliminary Study, Missouri Capitol Competition 
Joseph H. Freedlander, Architect 
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West Virginia Capitol, Charleston 
Cass Gilbert, Architect 


architectural recognition by walls and floors of additions which have been made to the nation’s cap- 
marble, more colonnades at times, and ceiling areas itol have made it more beautiful and far more grace- 
are likely to be adorned with mosaic or mural paint- ful than it was originally ; but miracles cannot always 
ings which draw somewhat freely upon history, be counted upon, and on ‘the other hand there is the 
mythology and symbolism,—with results which are building which serenely crowns the brow of Beacon 
sometimes fortunate and successfuland sometimes not. Hill, designed originally by the gifted Bulfinch, in 

One thing, however, the architect of a capitol the adding to which even architectural skill was not 
should always bear in mind,—that any attempt to en- able to circumvent wholly the mischievous work of 
large a capitol building is almost certain to be at- politicians, alert and eager whenever public work 
tended by disaster. By some miracle the numerous makes profitable the exerting of sinister influence. 
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Plans, Office Building No. 1, West Virginia Capitol, Charleston 
Cass Gilbert, Architect 
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OFFICE BUILDING NO. | 
WEST VIRGINIA CAPITOL, CHARLESTON 
CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT 


Essex County Hall of Records, Newark 


GUILBERT & BETELLE, ARCHITECTS 


HE architect of a public building intended to 

serve the needs of a thriving and growing 
community is not always able to visualize or 
estimate the demands which may be made upon the 
structure ten or even five years from the time it is 
built ; there are many instances where a structure has 
been entirely outgrown before it was even occupied. 
In the year 1902 there was instituted a competi- 
tion for designs and plans for a highly important 
public building. This was the Essex County Court 
House, located in Newark, and from designs and 
plans by many of the most eminent architects 
of the period those of Cass Gilbert were selected, 
and the Court House (Plate 109) was_ built 
from them, being considered a successful structure 
of its class. But like national, state, and municipal 
governments, the government of a county makes 
greater and greater demands with the passing of 
years, and this is particularly true of a county which 
is so close to New York as to form practically a 
part of its metropolitan area. It was supposed, when 
it was built, that the size of the Essex County Court 
House would render it adequate for many years to 
come, but unexpected increase of population in Essex 
County and the correspondingly large increase in 
the extent of public business soon meant its out- 
growth, and about 20 years after its erection it was 
found necessary to secure more area for the county’s 
offices. Adding to a monumental public building is 
very rarely successful from an architectural point 
of view; frequently it cannot be done at all, and in 
this particular instance it was decided to purchase 
property across the street from the Court House 
for an accessory or auxiliary building to house 


numerous executive departments, the Court House 
proper being used entirely for necessary court rooms. 

This new structure, the Hall of Records, of which 
Guilbert & Betelle are the architects, has been de- 
signed in the same general Classic style as the build- 
ing to which it is an auxiliary. The architects have 
apparently successfully solved the highly difficult 
problem of rendering a new and larger structure 
subordinate in architectural importance to a build- 
ing older and smaller. This subordination seems 
to have been accomplished by such means as plan- 
ning the approaches to the newer structure upon a 
scale of far less magnitude than was adopted in 
designing those of the old, and while retaining the 
same general arrangement of stories to render the 
story heights somewhat lower, and to use for the 
new building detail which while agreeing with that 
which was used in designing the old is obviously of 
less importance and probably of slightly reduced scale, 

The Hall of Records is designed, as was the Court 
House, with a basement floor upon which rest three 
stories and an attic. At the middle the principal 
facade is brought very slightly forward, giving the 
effect of a pavilion, and eight columns with Doric 
capitals support the attic story. The basement story 
of the entire building is rusticated, and columns or 
pilasters extend to the cornice which defines the 
base of the attic floor. This structure houses the 
county clerk and his numerous assistants and large 
clerical force, the registrar of deeds, the surrogate, 
the grand juries and their extensive dependencies, 
and a number of other departments which are neces- 
sary to the proper government of Essex County. 
At the rear of this new Hall of Records there has 
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Essex County Hall of Records, Newark 
Guilbert & Betelle, Architects 
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Present’Gourt House and New Hall of Records Building, Newark 


been built a power plant for the supplying of heat 
and electricity to both the new building and the 
Court House. A tunnel joins this power house to the 
Hall of Records, and another tunnel unites the Hall 
of Records and the Court House across the street. 

The materials of which the structure is built aid 
considerably in the interpretation of its classical 
character. Limestone has been used for the build- 
ing’s exterior ; much of its trim and the steps which 


lead to the main entrance are of granite, and granite 
has been used for building the parapet which en- 
closes the area at the front of the Hall of Records 
where it is set back from the street. Several flag- 
poles of metal are supported by bronze bases which 
stand upon granite plinths. The massive decorative 
doors at the entrances are of bronze, spandrels where 
they occur between windows on different floors are 
of metal, and the building is roofed with copper. 
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Designing and Planning of Court Houses 


By A. TEN EYCK BROWN 


HE designing of 

the average pub- 

lic building, re- 
gardless of its size, must 
necessarily be approached 
from an entirely differ- 
ent angle from that of 
the usual commercial 
structure, primarily on 
account of its very di- 
versified requirements, 
and secondarily by rea- 
son of the need for thor- 
ough and simple circula- 
tion. In the usual court house, regardless of its loca- 
tion or variation in requirements, there are, at any 
rate in modern structures, three main divisions,— 
first, that of the officials having to do constantly with 
the public; second, that of the court or courts and 
their adjuncts; third, that of the jails, covering ad- 
ministration and cell blocks, exercise corridors, ete. 
The first requirement calls for a simple, straight- 
forward plan, as the accommodation of the officials 
must be considered on the basis of prompt and effic- 
ient service to the public. Therefore, entrances, exits, 
public lobbies or areas, stairs, elevators, and other 
means of proper circulation are of paramount impor- 
tance. The second requirement as to courts and their 
adjuncts also, of course, includes the all-important 
items of proper ingress and egress and general circu- 
lation, also the proportion of the court rooms devoted 
to the bench, bar and jury and public. In order to se- 
cure a really thoroughly working unit, the adjuncts, 
covering judges’ private rooms, chambers, etc., rooms 
for solicitors or attorneys, jury rooms, jury dormi- 
tories, etc., must be accessible from the bench end of 
the room, and preferably opening off a private cor- 
ridor with separate staircases or elevators in a tall 
building. Then, too, the best handling of prisoners 
in criminal courts from jails or detention rooms 
within the buildings or outside through private means 
of access is an essential item. The third item, of 
jails, in the modern sense is almost a problem in it- 
self, but the main features to be taken care of are 
large, airy cells, containing not less than four prison- 
ers or more than eight, and opening directly off of 
day rooms with ample ventilation. Circulation and 
good means of oversight by the guards, are essential. 
The arrangements for sanitary requirements and 
ample utility corridors are also important. While 
the feeding of the prisoners can be done in the day 
rooms or dining rooms, use of the former is consid- 
ered preferable. This necessarily brings us to 
kitchens, store rooms and refrigerator rooms, which 
must be well laid out and convenient in plan and 
location for direct service. Another important point 


Rowan County Court House, Salisbury, N. C. <7 
A Ten Eyck Brown, Architect 


is the accommodation for 
the administration offices, 
living quarters for 
guards, matrons, doctors, 
etc., together with in- 
firmaries for sick prison- 
ers. The segregation of 
the sexes and races must 
be carefully — studied, 
which is also true of that 
of the juvenile prisoners, 
into. which must enter 
proper study of the va- 
rious Classes of prisoners, 
indicating, as can be seen, a special problem in itself. 

Naturally, in the last analysis, simplicity and di- 
rectness in planning result in, first, convenient struc- 
tures, and second, in buildings easy to take care of 
and involving a minimum of upkeep. In consequence, 
careful study must be given to the selection of sim- 
ple and durable material, both in the structures them- 
selves, their interior finish and in the mechanical 
equipment, as no class of building receives the hard 
usage, or ordinarily receives as little care as public 
structures. This not only tends to reduce the cost 
of upkeep and repairs, but also makes the sanitation 
of a building used at all times by all classes of peo- 
ple much more efficient and feasible. Mechanical 
equipment of buildings of this character should be 
most carefully designed, specified and installed, espe- 
cially in regard to plumbing, tube systems, inter- 
communicating telephones, etc., as no matter how 
handsome and well laid out a structure may be, if 
these essentials are not satisfactory and durable and 
more or less “‘fool-proof” the result will not be satis- 
factory, especially as there is no class of buildings 
so constantly subjected to criticism, just and unjust, 
from the man on the street and the temporary occu- 
pants of the various offices as a court house. There- 
fore, the avoiding as far as humanly possible of any 
tenable cause for criticism should be had in mind 
at the outset. There is likely to be enough anyway! 

While the writer has designed a great many court 
houses of different sizes and degrees of importance 
throughout the southern territory, a certain number 
only have been selected for illustration here in order 
that the different developments of the problem may 
be shown in more or less detail as to sizes and accom- 
modations, and the changes in the use of such build- 
ings in the last 10 or 15 vears noted. One outstanding 
detail, which has never been a part of the average 
court house, is the jail, which of recent years has be- 
come incorporated in especially the larger structures, 
for reasons of economy, convenience and sanitation, 
all reasons which are quite obvious when there are 
taken into consideration the inconvenience and dif- 
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Clarke County Court House, Athens, Ga. 
A. len Eyck Brown, Architect 
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ficulties that have been caused by separate structures 
in the average community. There are approximately 
three classes of buildings which might well be con- 
sidered here: first, that necessary for the small 
county community ; second, that for the larger coun- 
ties where small cities are used as county seats ; and, 
lastly, where the county seat is an important city, 
and where what might be called the ‘‘metropolitan” 
building is required, all departments well equipped. 

Orleans Parish Court House, New Orleans. This 
building, the design of which is the result of a com- 
petition held some years ago, is probably one of the 
last monumental structures not carried out along the 
lines of the monumental office building, as most 
modern court houses of importance now are. The 
layout of this building was primarily worked out on 
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Orleans Parish Court House, New Orleans 
F. W. Brown, A. Ten Eyck Brown, and P. Thornton Marye, Associated, Architects 


Third Floor 


account of the climate, in order to secure the great- 
est amount of air and ventilation, resulting in a plan 
in which every room or space is on the outside. It 
will also be noted that the circulation as to corridors, 
elevators and staircases is very simple and direct. 
Very careful study was given to every possible detail. 
The requirements of the average building of this 
character are quite different in this community on 
account of the difference in the fundamental law, in 
that while the duties of the various officials cover 
practically the same needs as they do elsewhere, they 
have quite different designations. Also in this par- 
ticular building there are housed a great many of- 
fices that would ordinarily be taken care of in state 
buildings or other structures in the North and East 
and in the greater part of the South, on account of 
the peculiar conditions and requirements of this First Floor 
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Fulton County Court House, Atlanta 
A. Ten Eyck Brown and Morgan & Dillon, Associated, Architects 


locality. The use in Louisiana of the Napoleonic 
code makes a trial by a jury very seldom invoked, 
and then only upon the exercise of the constitutional 
rights of the citizens, thus eliminating a great many 
adjuncts to court rooms that are usually found neces- 
sary, considerably changing the building plan. 

The accommodations here include rooms for the 
supreme court and the state library, which are segre- 


gated upon the upper floor of the building without 
interfering with the regular business of the parish 
taken care of in the rest of the structure. Buildings 
of this character are especially effective when placed 
in large open areas and made parts of civic center 
plans. The general schemes, however, for the usual 
public building and its location are dependent on so 
many conditions that each community necessarily 
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Albany County Court House, Albany 
Hoppin & Koen, Architects 


must work out its own problems in the required way. 

Rowan County Court House, Salisbury, N. C. 
This building is an example of that usually required 
for the average-sized community, and in addition to 
the usual accommodations for the county officials it 
contains one court room with the usual adjuncts de- 


scribed in the opening paragraphs of this article as 
necessary for the proper conduct of the business of 
the average county. The structure is entirely of re- 
inforced concrete. The exterior is of Rowan Coun- 
ty granite, except that the columns, entablature and 
main cornice are of granite terra cotta. There is no 


Douglas County Court House, Superior, Wis. 
J. W. Royer and E. S. Radcliff, Architects 
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Preliminary Study for Providence Court House Competition 


Tentative Plan of Tentative Plan of 
Benefit Street Floor South Main Street Floor 
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Dade County Court House and Miami City Hall 
A. Ten Eyck Brown Architect; August Geiger, Associated 


jail in this building, it being on an adjoining site, 
but this feature is taken care of by a detention room 


in the basement to which prisoners are brought as 


they are needed in the court room on the second 
floor. The need of such a room is entirely evident. 

Clarke County Court House, Athens, Ga. At the 
time this structure was built, the combination of court 
houses and jails was first being discussed, and used sennern 
in a few isolated cases throughout the country. It 
was adopted here primarily for reasons of economy 
and secondarily for reasons of convenience. The 
accommodations covered in this building are slightly 
ditferent from those of the average court house, in 
that in addition to the usual business offices for the 
county officials there is taken care of complete equip- 


ment for two different court rooms and a librarv Main 
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connected across the second floor at the front of the 
building, laid out in a very symmetrical manner. They 
take care of, to a reasonable extent, the require- 
ments explained in the beginning of this article, in 
regard to the various necessities for proper court 
house planning to obtain good circulation convenient 
to court rooms by the officials; and it disposes the 
various functions in their proper and logical relation 
to the entire structure. 

Fulton County Court 
House, Atlanta. Of the 
metropolitan court house 
type referred to, this 
building is perhaps a 
very good example, in 
that it carries out the 
idea of the monumental 
office building, while at 
the same time it takes 
care of the peculiar re- 
quirements of this class 
of structure. In a general 
way, this building is ten 
stories high and contains 
besides the usual record 
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ments, including all of the necessary courts, jails, 
etc. In view of these requirements, a design was 
adopted that results in the placing of the officials of 
both governments that have dealings with the public 
frequently on the main level, while the other officials, 
courts and jails are accommodated in the upper 
stories. Ina structure of this character, where so 
many departments are housed under one roof, the 
problem of circulation to 
be taken care of verti- 
cally by stairs and ele- 
vators is most serious, 
and has been successfully 
solved here by installing 
batteries of elevators hav- 
ing particular floors to take 
care of, although prac- 
tically 50 per cent of them 
run through the building 
from top to bottom. 
The basement of this 
structure, which is se- 
cured by raising the first 
floor above the street and 
making the approach 
easy and gradual by the 
introduction of a wide 
terrace around the entire 
building, is used for a 
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garage for the cars of 


out of ground on account 
of the use of a sunken 
area immediately adjoin- 
ing its outer walls, is occupied by the record rooms 
of the county clerk, tax receiver, ordinary, etc., with 
the exception of a small portion which is devoted to 
the use of the detention room in which prisoners 
are held during the sessions of the various courts. 
The first floor is designed with a large central lobby 
with elevators opening off of it on either side and a 
monumental staircase toward the rear, while grouped 
around the central lobby are the public spaces and 
main offices of the officials having daily contact with 
the public, consisting in this instance of a tax re- 
ceiver, county clerk, tax collector, county sheriff and 
county ordinary, the latter taking the position of 
probate judges in most states and requiring a small 
court and jury room for use when occasion requires. 

As the necessity for court rooms was not yet fully 
determined when this building was planned, a suff- 
cient space was allowed for additional court rooms on 
the upper floors, which is a point that should be con- 
sidered regarding any building under contemplation, 
just as in the case of a commercial building it is 
necessary to take care of the probable growth on 
definite and economical lines, as far as can be done. 

Dade County Court House and Miami City Hall, 
Miami, Fla. This building differs from the average 
court house in that it is a combination court house 
and city hall, and takes care of the necessary accom- 
modations for all of the functions of both govern- 


Section, Dade County Court House and Miami City Hall 
A. Ten Eyck Brown, Architect; August Geiger, Associated 


all of the county and city 
officials, thus solving a 
problem which is grow- 
ing more and more complex on account of restricted 
parking area. This basement also makes possible the 
taking of prisoners into and out of the special ele- 
vators under cover, without the necessity of their 
being taken through the public halls and corridors. 

The mechanical features of this building are espe- 
cially interesting in that they have so many functions 
to take care of, consisting of the usual needs of the 
general offices and courts, and the special needs of 
the jails and the accommodations for the administra- 
tion of the latter, together with living quarters for 
jailers and other attendants. In the layout of the 
jail portion of this building particular attention has 
been paid to securing the most modern accommoda- 
tions possible, which will result in the use of larger 
cells as described in the beginning of this article, to- 
gether with a day-room system of feeding and the 
exercise space for the prisoners, while other impor- 
tant details such as kitchens, laundry, infirmary, etc. 
are taken care of in a very complete manner, with 
the result that the operation will not only be feasible 
but convenient, and easily covered from a sanitary 
standpoint, the latter being one of the most serious 
questions where a jail building is incorporated in a 
court house. Also in this case ample provision is 
made in the various departments for future expan- 
sion, which point was particularly looked out for in 
the sizes and number of the court rooms and floors. 
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MISSOURI CAPITOL, JEFFERSON CITY 
EGERTON SWARTWOUT, ARCHITECT 
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MISSOURI CAPITOL, JEFFERSON CITY 
EGERTON SWARTWOUT, ARCHITECT 
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CAPITOL OF PORTO RICO, SAN JUAN 
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The Capitol of the Philippines 


By CHARLES G. LORING 


HE beginning of the century saw the con- 
stitution following the flag to the Philippine 
Islands, and the establishment of civil rule 

saw the government’s architects following the army 
engineers. All unheralded, our one and only autono- 
mous overseas department for official art came into 
being. Sanitation and road building were the first 
essentials, but there was soon an insistent demand 
for markets and schools, for town halls and court 
houses, and finally for an insular building or capitol. 
To the Old World powers with many colonies 
such procedure was a matter of course, but to the 
United States bearing the “white man’s burden” was 
a novelty; the supreme court, the feelings of the 
anti-imperialists, the A. I. A., and the native press 
all had to be considered. Before the Islands were 
fully pacified, a far-sighted policy was adopted, and 
Daniel H. Burnham was called upon to lay out a 
comprehensive scheme for the city of Manila, and 
about 1905 the so-called ‘““‘Burnham plan” was estab- 
lished by law. Shortly afterwards the office of con- 
sulting architect was developed to take charge of the 
execution of the plan as well as the program for the 
government buildings throughout the Islands. The 
office drew its authority from the governor general 
and was responsible only to him. William E. Par- 
sons, from Mr. Burnham’s office in Chicago, was 
appointed at a time when the output of designs be- 
came of real importance. The impress of his in- 
cumbency is left chiefly in his town planning cover- 
ing many communities, including the summer capitol 
in the hills at Baguio. J. Corner Fenhagen was later 
appointed assistant consulting architect, and under 


him there were produced a number of brilliant de- 
signs, and about 1912 he succeeded Mr. Parsons. 
The official “Burnham plan” not only called for 
the capitol building in Manila but had even located 
its exact position. Mr. Osmania, speaker of the 
native house and very powerful politically, wished 
the new building located at Cebu, his home town, on 
another island. A complete deadlock resulted. At 
that time the house and senate sat in the old 
adjutiamento, which dated back to the preceding 
century, and in front of it were the foundations of 
a government hall, projected by the Spanish rulers. 
This served as a reminder of the delays of Spanish 
rule, and the records show that although only the 
foundations were in place, the expenses for the com- 
pleted structure were all listed as having been met! 
Early in 1915 Mr. Fenhagen went back to the 
United States, and Ralph Harrington Doane, of 
Boston, who was serving as assistant, was made the 
consulting architect. To him an appeal was made 
by President Queson of the Philippine senate and a 
leader of equal political power to Osmania. Queson 
favored the Manila rather than the Cebu site and 
was eager for the legislative building to be under- 
taken at once. The Spanish failures were a spur to 
action. President Queson succeeded in getting the 
necessary funds voted, and to break the stalemate 
over location, the consulting architect made the pre- 
liminary sketches for a superb library to be erected 
on the site designated in the “Burnham plan,” but a 
library so designed that it could be used temporarily 
as the legislative hall. A full set of working draw- 
ings was prepared, including 22 plans, elevations and 


Insular Capitol Building, Manila Ay 


Ralph Harrington Doane, Architect 
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sections at eighth scale and ten elaborate detail sheets 
at three-quarter scale; estimates were obtained, and 
early in 1918 Mr. Doane signed the contract for the 
foundations just before he returned to America to 
enter the army. After his departure four Philip- 
pinos were appointed as assistant consulting archi- 
tects, dividing up the work which had formerly been 
handled by the one American chief, and to Juan 
Arellano was assigned the execution of the new cap- 
itol building. Mr. Mandelbaum, an American and 
the head draftsman under Mr. Doane, remained. 
The plan of the capitol is like a figure eight, con- 
taining two large courtyards. The bar across the 
middle, which separates the two courtyards, contains 
at the present time the house of representatives and 
the senate chamber. It is intended that these two 
great halls will be used as the principal reading rooms 
when the structure is converted into a public library. 
The entire rear portion of the building was designed 
as a fireproof shell without any heavy reinforced 
concrete construction on the interior from basement 
to roof, and this void is temporarily filled in with 
second class construction providing offices for the 
senators, representatives and clerical staff. Event- 
ually these wooden cells will be removed and the 
entire space filled in with tier on tier of book stacks. 
By comparing the original working drawings, made 
ten years ago, with the illustrations of the building 
at the time of its formal opening last winter, repro- 
-duced on these pages, some changes made under 
the direction of Arellano may be noted. An attic 
story has been added over the principal order, doing 
away with the pediment over the main entrance. The 
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simple gable end of the high central mass of the 
building containing the reading rooms has been 
elaborated into a formal classical pediment filled with 
sculpture. ‘The size of the basement windows has 
been increased, and the main flight of stairs which 
led up to the portico of the principal entrance has 
been replaced by an inclined driveway, a concession 
to the fact that in Manila everyone drives. In the 
main the capitol is of reinforced concrete veneered 
on the outside with cast stone where the aggregate 
is chips of white marble, with the surface bush- 
hammered. The interior has considerable cast stone. 

While Mr. Doane’s original design shows no trace 
of “Spanish influence” and although, at first glance, 
there appears in it to be slight recognition of the 
characteristics of tropical climates, nevertheless 
architectural concessions have been made to meet 
conditions imposed by the climate. A characteristic 
of buildings in the Spanish style is that they were 
either designed with heavy walls, small fenestration, 
producing dark, cool interiors, or as especially notable 
in domestic work, that they were built with virtually 
two exterior walls separated from each other by a 
gallery permitting circulation around the exterior of 
the building and creating a shady zone, thus per- 
mitting large fenestration without admitting too 
much sunlight and heat. The capitol building by 
virtue of full and three-quarter columns has the 
shady zone about it which has been referred to a. 
characteristic of domestic work. Furthermore, the 
windows are so designed that they slide into pockets 
behind the colonnade, so that in clear weather the 
building may have all the appearance of a pavilion. 


Senate Lobby, Insular Capitol Building, Manila 
Ralph Harrington Doane, Architect 
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Police Department Headquarters, Boston 


RITCHIE, PARSONS & TAYLOR, Architects 


HE new Boston Police Department Head- 
quarters building is seven stories in height 
with basement and sub-basement, and covers 
nearly the entire area bounded by Berkeley, Stuart, 
and Stanhope Streets. The exterior is in the Italian 
Renaissance style, with limestone on the Berkeley 
and Stuart Street facades and a light colored brick 


First Floor 


on Stanhope Street and the court. The building 
houses all of the police departments, including photo- 
graph and finger print rooms, automobile inspection, 
carriage inspection, superintendents, inspectors, 
homicide, narcotics and liquors, women police, signal 
service, claim investigation department, police com- 
missioner, listing board, trial board and dormitories. 


Sixth Floor 


Police Department Headquarters, Boston 
Ritchie, Parsons & Taylor, Architects 
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COURT ROOM, CATAWBA COUNTY COURT HOUSE, NEWTON, N. C. 
WILLARD ROGERS, ARCHITECT 
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PLANS, HAMILTON COUNTY COURT HOUSE, CINCINNATI 


RANKIN, KELLOGG & CRANE, ARCHITECTS 
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COURT HOUSE, MEMPHIS 
JONES & FURBRINGER, ARCHITECTS 
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PLANS, FIRST FLOOR, ESSEX COUNTY COURT HOUSE, NEWARK 
CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT 
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City and Town Halls 


By CHARLES G. LORING 


OWN government in America antedated gov- 
ernment state or federal, and the precedents 

for housing the offices of such local govern- 

ments are logical in plan and indigenous in char- 
acter. The very conservatism of our smaller com- 
munities has embodied itself consistently in their 
town halls, and although there are a few survivals 
of Victorian Gothic and Richardsonian Romanesque 
and a few revivals of the gay nineties and the cinqui- 
cento, the work of the semi-professional architects 
of the northern colonies has held its own. Possibly 
it is to be regretted that for the sake of variety, if 
not for the sake of art, there is so little expression 
through architecture of the modern phases of our 
complex life such as the Farmer-Labor Party, 
Greenwich Village, the Single Tax Enclaves, Herrin, 
Ill., and Hollywood, Cal., all phases well to the fore. 
In the south, where the first organization was by 
parishes and not by townships, and where the form 
of government was based on an aristocracy of 
wealthy slave owners rather than on a democratic 
commonwealth, the building of town halls was 
negligible. The old state capitols, city halls and 
court houses are interesting and full of inspiration, 
with many characteristics adaptable to town halls. In 


Fire Station and Town Hall, Milburn, N. J. 
Horatio W. Olcott, Architect 


the extreme southwestern states, which were settled 
under Spanish influence, there were a few municipal 
buildings, such as the Alamo in San Antonio, which 
might be included as legitimate precedents. In Cali- 
fornia, however, the early rule was so directly ecclesi- 
astical, and till the middle of the last century the 
population was so scattered and its civic construc- 
tion so primitive, that it is only during this present 
century that such buildings of small proportions have 
been successfully designed anywhere in California. 

City halls may rejoice in towers and colonnades, 
expand into gigantic office buildings and ignore past 
precedents, but town halls maintain the even tenor 
of their ways both in the form of architecture and 
in its structural expression. Three examples are out- 
standing: Independence Hall in Philadelphia (as- 
cribed by many to Andrew Hamilton, who served 
on the building committee), with its brick clock 
tower and copper roof; the ‘Town House,” built in 
1713 in Boston, and now known as the “Old State 
House,” also of red brick and in plan excellently dis- 
posed about a circular stairway ; and the City Hall in 
New York, designed by John McComb in 1803 
(when the population was hardly 79,000) and faced 
with stone, in detail having a French flavor, whereas 
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Town Hall, Littleton, Colo. 
J. B. Benedict, Architect 
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Municipal Building, White Plains, N. Y. 


Joseph H. Freedlander, Architect 


Photo. Tebbs & Knell, Inc. 


the two older buildings show rather a British in- 
fluence. Dissimilar they are in plan, silhouette, mate- 
rial and derivation, yet their vivid expression of the 
political ideals and practices of the founders of the 
republic links them into one broad style. And that 
style today is cogent and germane. Some of the 
town halls which tell the sound and sturdy story of 
the republic are less well known, not on account of 
architectural deficiencies but because of out-of-the- 
way settings. The neo-Grec building at Salem, 
Mass., constructed in 1838, is a “dated specimen,” 
typical of the last phase of our architecture before 
the beginning of the dark ages of art which shrouded 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Its granite 
facade is a stern example of the Greek revival type 
of architecture, and its type is re-echoed in John 
Russell Pope’s hall at Plattsburg. The “Hall” at 
New Castle, Del., built about 1750, with its two-story 
wings, open cupola and white facade, is a staunch 
model, being successfully followed to this day. 
The essentials of modern town hall planning are 
encompassed in a simple frame. Because the hall is 
for a town, it presupposes that the administrative 
functions are simple and compact and that land 
values are not excessive ; so the building may be only 
a few stories in height with open grass plots about 
it. The problems of circulation and lighting are sim- 
plified almost to zero. Where the building in addi- 
tion to the offices contains an auditorium for the gath- 


Municipal Building, Plainfield, N. J. 


Laurence F. Peck and William L. Bottomley, Associated, Architects 
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erings of the townspeople, there is a conflict between 
these two types of public use, with peak loads at dif- 
ferent hours,—a conflict between at least two kinds 
of elements, unrelated in their sizes and functions, 
which must be reconciled on the facades. Where 
the fire engine house is incorporated in the building 
or the street front is rented out for stores, or where 
a ticket office for the movies must be grafted on the 
main entrance, the problem in design is sublimated 
out of the confines of a brief survey. In the town- 
ship with scant population which has outgrown a 
couple of rooms over the dry goods store, between 
the dentist and the attorney, the new public office 
building must be kept small. The first cost and the 
upkeep are measured in terms of price-per-bushel or 
mill-hand-wage, and the demands on the architect’s 
ingenuity are in inverse ratio to his fee. The charm- 
ing miniature designed by Lewis E. Welsh at Green- 
field, N. Y. is the blue ribbon example of the pocket 
edition. It is a striking example of the small town hall. 

Of particular importance is the grouping of the 
body politic on all-day duty around one center where 
it can work behind a rail and act as proxy for half a 
dozen elective but part-time officials. Incidentally, 
this rail or counter can be put to great advantage if 
it is made a good 40 inches high for the public’s con- 
venience in writing, and if it is covered with brass- 


bound linoleum and has the entire inner side a nest View of Auditorium 
of stock metal drawers for filing. Here the records BauhinssMeronasl rlowacliall 
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Robbins Memorial Town Hall, Arlington, Mass. 
R. Clipston Sturgis, Architect 
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Municipal Court and Public Safety Building, Des Moines 
Vorse, Kraetsch & Kraetsch; Keffer & Jones; Sawyer & Watrous, Associated, Architects 
of births and of dog taxes, of water mains and fire ments, which of course must be properly protected. 
permits are all in order and close at hand. The In one town hall serving a population of almost 
grouping of departments also simplifies the concen- city size, the departments were coordinated, with all 
tration into one fireproof safe of important docu- the financial offices on the first floor, on one side of 


City Hall, Charlotte, N. C. 
C. C. Hook, Architect 
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Municipal Building, Teaneck, N. J. 
Ludlow & Peabody, Architects 
the main entrance, including the treasurer, collector, the offices. On the other side of the lobby were the 
auditor and assessor. From them a private stairway street, water, engineering and building departments, 
led directly to the large fireproof storeroom in the with a common drafting room and special filing 
basement which supplemented the smaller vaults in shelves for blueprints. These two groups were placed 


City Hall, Burlington, lowa 
W. F. Weibly, Architect 
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CITY HALL AND MEMORIAL MONUMENT, PLATTSBURG, N. Y. 
JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT 
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MUNICIPAL GROUP, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PELL & CORBETT, ARCHITECTS 
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on the ground floor because they were most fre- 
quently used by the public. On_ the second floor 
were the council chamber, the clerk’s room, divided 
by a counter into public and private spaces, and the 
two rooms for the town manager and the offices less 
often consulted by the townsfolk and more deserv- 
ing of privacy and quiet. In the well lighted base- 
ment were the bureau of weights and measures and 
the office of the board of health with its small clinic 
and large waiting room, 
and both departments 
had convenient access to 
the street through a side 
door. In addition to the 
telephone central, the 
boiler plant and janitor’s 
room, there was a com- 
fort station with an out- 
side entrance for men 
and an inside entrance 
for women. Usually the 
school board office is lo- 
cated in the high school 
building, and that of the 
chief of police next the 
lockup. They prefer the 
feeling of independence, 
and it simplifies the town 
hall janitor service at 
night. Exceptional con- 
ditions are the only jus- 
tification for allowing 
space for such organiza- 
tions as the library, the 
chamber of commerce, 
veteran societies and the 
Red Cross. In one town 
a strong drive was made 
to include in the basement a restaurant, which could 
be used once in a while as an adjunct to community 
gatherings in the auditorium and six days a week 
as a meeting place for those interested in the town’s 
affairs. It is almost to be regretted that this ex- 
treme case of non-governmental function was not 
adopted; would it have become a center for serious 
minded clerks or for the town’s scheming politicians ? 

An auditorium, if there is one, or the council 
chamber, if it is of sufficient size, may be hired by 
the citizens for more general purposes. Space for 
legislation is used comparatively few times during 
the year, and if an entrance is so planned that the 
hall may be cut off from the rest of the building, it 
can serve the taxpayers for lectures, dances, and 
meetings, and become a definite source of income. 
An auditorium should be equipped with a thoroughly 
fireproof motion picture booth, not only for enter- 
tainment but also for projecting information to be 
discussed at meetings. Unless the lot is sloping and 
so allows easy access on two levels, the sensible 
practice is to place the auditorium on the main floor, 
both for the convenience and for the safety of large 
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Town Hall, Lebanon, N. H. 
Designed by Jens Fredrick Larson 
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gatherings. As basement rooms are not desirable 
and offices above a hall are not easily arranged, the 
auditorium has often been developed naturally as a 
one-story rear wing. The auditorium on the second 
floor of the main building gives to the exterior a 
more monumental mass and involves less foundation 
and roof surface, and so it is sometimes adopted. 

There is a great opportunity to make the town 
house interesting from the historical point of view. 
No place can be more 
appropriate for relics 
and records of the town’s 
past,—not alone the for- 
mal bronze tablets or 
stained glass windows, 
but rather the incorpora- 
tion in the public lobby 
of some handsome old 
doorway, taken from a 
house erected in the early 
days, or a quaint tavern 
sign, if there are colonial 
traditions, or Indian 
relics and the primitive 
utensils of the “frontier 
era.” The corridor walls 
may be made a museum 
and hung with early 
prints and old _ photo- 
graphs showing the 
neighborhood in bygone 
days; the first railroad, 
Main Street before the 
boom and such like 
“transmittenda” =p r o- 
claiming civic growth. 
The treatment of the ex- 
terior lends itself to the 
use of many of the larger conventional elements of 
decoration in an expressive manner. The cupola 
connotes the bell calling the voters to exercise their 
privilege of franchise or warning them of confla- 
grations; the second story balcony visualizes the 
town fathers haranguing the citizens. . Corporate 
seals or state and municipal coats of arms (if trans- 
lated with due regard to the long-established canons 
of heraldry) become appropriate and_ beautiful 
points of design, always adding distinguished dignity. 

Two modern halls in the grand manner are the 
Robbins Memorial Town Hall at Arlington, Mass., 
by R. Clipston Sturgis, and the Municipal Building 
in Plainfield, N. J., by Laurence F. Peck and Wil- 
liam L. Bottomley. The first is designed in stone 
and recalls, though it does not copy, the City Hall 
in New York; the second, of brick with massive 
stone trim, is Georgian with a dusting of Piranesi. 
The first contains a town hall used for “representa- 
tive” town meetings, for, large as it is, it could not 
contain all the voters; the second is a city hall and 
so needs no auditorium, but in general size and in 
the number of offices it might serve for a large town. 
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TOWN HALL, LEBANON, N. H. 
DESIGNED BY JENS FREDRICK LARSON, WHILE A MEMBER OF THE FIRM OF LARSON & WELLS 
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Fire House and Auditorium, Larchmont, N. Y. 


CHARLES F. MINK, Architect; OTTO R. EGGERS, Associated 


HEN the Town Board of Larchmont 

found that new quarters for its fire de- 

partment were needed, it was decided to 

hold a competition for designs for a building to prop- 
erly accommodate its equipment. In addition to space 
for the fire department, club quarters for volunteer 
firemen, including an auditorium, were to be included 
in the building. The site purchased was most admi- 
rable. It is a plot 200 by 250 feet, with streets on three 
sides. Large trees are on one side and in the back- 
ground. The front faces Weaver Street, an old road 
over which Washington marched on to White Plains. 
The architects who designed and planned the build- 
ing chose the early American style. Local stone, which 
was easily obtainable in the vicinity, was used for the 
exterior walls. The stone varies considerably in 
color, including gray, orange and browns in its range, 
and is laid with a warm toned mortar, brought out 
not quite flush with the stone faces. Windows, doors, 
trim and cupola are of wood, painted a light cream. 
The roof is of copper with standing seams, the cop- 
per left the natural color to weather with exposure. 
As the basement is considerably below grade, the 
matter of securing light and air was of great im- 
portance. To overcome the objection to areas, which 
would have made dark and dreary rooms, the ground 
level was gently graded down to the window sills, so 
that grass is visible from inside. This arrangement 
has made the basement rooms very pleasant. Bowl- 
ing alleys, billiard room, club room, boiler and coal 
rooms are all located on this floor. The main en- 


View from Side Street 


trance to the auditorium is from the side street 
through an impressive paneled hall. The fire apparatus 
room, office, kitchen and firemen’s reception rooms are 
placed around the apparatus room. The second floor 
contains an auditorium seating about 400 people with 
a stage at one end. Men’s and women’s rest rooms 
adjoin at the rear. Sleeping quarters for firemen 
are also provided. A feature of the plan arrange- 
ment is that the club rooms, auditorium and the fire 
apparatus room may all be used at one time without 
interference with one another. Examination of the 
illustration upon Plate 128 and the floor plans upon 
the back will show that the building has been de- 
signed and arranged with unusual taste and skill. Its 
restrained and dignified architecture would well en- 
title the structure to an honored place in even the 
most distinguished surroundings; the rich color and 
texture of the stone are well set off by the cream color 
of the trim; the arrangement of the large windows 
which light the auditorium is entirely successful, and 
the cupola or belfry suggests New England archi- 
tecture at its best. Study of the plans will show the 
skill with which the building has been arranged to 
meet rather broad requirements. The wide doors in- 
tended for fire apparatus open, as they should, di- 
rectly into the apparatus room, making passing in 
and out easy. Since this fire house is served by a 
volunteer company, the sleeping accommodations 
usually necessary in a fire station are probably not 
required, but (entirely apart from the auditorium) 
the structure contains complete offices, kitchen, etc. 


An Entrance Door 


On the Designing of Fire Houses 


HROUGH departmental standardization, the 
designing of the fire house is now a very sim- 

ple matter, admitting of little variation. There 

is not even a classification into types, since all the 
houses are designed to accommodate two pieces of 
apparatus and their crews or companies. The house 
designed to accommodate more, like a fire company 
house being built in Jamaica, N. Y., is exceptional, 
as it is considered more desirable to have a number 
of smaller units widely distributed than to have a 
concentration of apparatus in any one place. Site is 
a factor also, as land with more than a 50-foot front 
is often hard to find, and the model plans have been 
laid out, as a rule, on a basis of 50 feet of frontage. 
The standard fire-fighting unit to be accommo- 
dated by the newest type of fire house in New York 
consists of two pieces of apparatus,—an engine and 
a hook-and-ladder truck, each with its company. 
The company consists of from 14 to 20 men, of 
whom not less than half are on duty at any given 
time of the night or day. Their time, in other words, 


Fire Truck Entrance, Fire Station, Cleveland 


Herman Kregelius, Architect 


is “half on and half off,” but the dormitory accom- 
modations provide for the full complement of men. 
In most houses there is also provision for separate 
quarters for a battalion chief or deputy chief. The 
dormitory is a perfectly plain room with metal cots 
in a row, and standard steel lockers. A wash room 
opens from the dormitory, and in addition to stairs 
down to the main floor, the old pole for the quick 
sliding descent of the men is still a part of the stand- 
ard design, though its location is not always the same. 

Other than these few governing factors there are 
no special requirements in the designing of the mod- 
ern fire house. Its construction is fireproof, and the 
exterior is generally simply treated in brick and 
stone, with no expenditure on ornamental effects. 
In some instances the desirability of relationship to 
neighboring architecture becomes a factor in the de- 
sign of the exterior, as in a fire house now being 
built at Forest Hills Gardens, or in the fire house 
which is joined to the picturesque half-timbered 
Y.M.C. A. building lately erected at Westport, Conn. 


Be 


Doorway, Fire Station, Colorado Springs 
T. MacLaren, Architect 
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Fire Alarm Headquarters, Boston 


O'CONNELL & SHAW, Architects 


EVELOPMENT of the fire alarm system 

of a city naturally keeps pace with the 
growth of the entire fire department. In the 
development of a community from a town into a 
city and from a small city into a large municipality 
there are involved all the changes which are wrought 
when a small fire department grows into a highly 
organized and intricate system. In any enlightened 
modern community these changes are likely to be 
accompanied by expressions of constantly improving 
architectural taste as the primitive structures which 
serve one period of the city’s growth give way to 
buildings more expressive of the municipal dignity. 
The new fire alarm building for the city of Bos- 
ton is a conspicuous example of the growing ten- 
dency of cities to install fire alarm equipment in 


buildings which are not only practical for the opera- 
tion of such systems but which are also distinct 
architectural additions to their surroundings. In most 
cities fire alarm systems during many years were 
installed in obscure corners of city buildings, usually 
in the fire headquarters. Experience over a number 
of years showed that many of them were in build- 
ings which were by no means fireproof. Once or 
twice every year a fire would break out in such a 
building, absolutely destroying fire alarm headquar- 
ters and leaving the fire department and the citizens 
wholly without fire alarm protection. The engineers 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters began a 
number of years ago to insist that such systems be 
installed in isolated, fire-resistive buildings. These 
buildings in the beginning were unimpressive, but 
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slowly city officials began to realize that the im- 
portance of the service and the usual locations of 
the offices made it imperative that the design and ap- 
pearance of such buildings be founded on sound archi- 
tectural principles. This is now being generally done. 

A number of cities have located such buildings 


APPARATES Root 


First Floor 


in parks, since such sites supplied proper isolation 
and frequently offered the only appropriate sites 
near the centers of cable distribution. Providence, 
Richmond, Stockton, Cal., and Boston have all 
erected buildings which in their architecture and 
equipment marked a conspicuous advance over 
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Fire Alarm Station, Richmond, Va. 


Carneal & Johnson, Architects 
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A General View 


earlier buildings. The architects of the new structure 
in Boston were faced with external conditions un- 
usual in most such projects. Permission had been 
obtained from the state legislature to erect the build- 
ing on land belonging to the Metropolitan Park 
System, subject to approval of the type of build- 
ing by the park commissioners. Opposite the site 
selected, at one of the chief entrances to the Fen- 
way, were a memorial gate and a circular plot of 
land where it was planned eventually to install a 
statue. It was necessary, therefore, that the new 
building not only be of a type that would agree in 
character with the surrounding district but also that 
it furnish a suitable background for any future 
statuary. The entrances to the building were, there- 
fore, placed at either end, permitting the front of 
the structure to be unbroken by an entrance. The 
structure itself is in architectural agreement with 
its distinguished surroundings, use having been made 
of a modified Classic style developed in limestone. 
Separate offices are provided for the fire commis- 
sioner, the superintendent of fire alarms and _ his 
assistant. Rooms are provided for training new 
firemen to be telegraphers, as all Boston firemen 
must be familiar with the Morse code of telegraphy. 

The central office fire alarm apparatus in a city 
as large as Boston is of course as complete as that 
of any power station or telephone office. When a 
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Fire Alarm Office, Stockton, Cal. 
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fire alarm box is operated on a street corner for a 
fire, the signal is received on a relay board which 
flashes a light and sounds a bell. The signal is per- 
manently recorded on a paper tape in the register, 
and the time of the receipt of the alarm is stamped 
by an automatic time stamp. In smaller cities these 
signals are automatically re-transmitted to the appa- 
ratus houses, but in a large city, where there is a 
danger of alarms for simultaneous fires, and where 
all fire companies do not answer all alarms, the un- 
derwriters require a manual office where the alarms 
are set up on large transmitters and sent to the 
proper engine houses. All telephone alarms of fires 
are received at the telephone switchboard and sent 
out over the same transmitters. Duplicate circuits 
are provided from the central office to the apparatus 
houses throughout the city. The boards to which 
these are connected are also provided with means 
for telegraphing to the various stations. Storage 
battery switchboards are provided for charging the 
batteries which provide the electrical energy for the 
system. These storage battery boards are mounted 
back to back with the box line relay boards to con- 
serve space. A protector board at the end of the 
room is equipped with fuses, lightning arresters and 
similar devices to protect the central station appa- 
ratus from lightning and foreign currents. Radio 
transmitting and receiving sets are provided to en- 
able fire alarm headquarters to keep 1n constant touch 
with the fire boats, though they may be absent. 
There are at present in service some 1425 fire 
alarm boxes connected to 76 box circuits, 18 tap- 
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per circuits and 16 gong circuits. Three signal cir- 
cuits are connected with the high-pressure pumping 
system. The present equipment has a capacity of 
2000 boxes, and sufficient space has been provided 
to care for 5000 boxes ultimately, when necessary. 

The switchboards, transmitters, registers, relay, 
gong and joker boards together with telephone boxes 
and radio equipment made it necessary that a fairly 
large room be provided, especially as space was nec- 
essary for future extensions. The acoustic properties 
of the room became, therefore, an important matter, 
as a confusion of directions might lead to an incor- 
rect alarm. The entire ceiling and walls of the 
room have been covered with a special board which 
absorbs the sounds and eliminates echoes. The elec- 
trical energy for operating the fire alarm circuits 
is provided by some 6000 cells of battery which 
occupy a separate room in the basement. These 
individual cells are mounted on porcelain and glass 
strips on metal battery racks arranged to be easily 
inspected and readily cleaned and filled. The base- 
ment floor was treated with a waterproofing com- 
pound. Metal battery racks are bolted directly to 
the floor. To eliminate possible seepage, these racks 
are mounted on blocks which are an integral part 
of the floor. A gasolene-driven generator is pro- 
vided in the basement to furnish electrical current 
when desired. All of the fire alarm circuits are 
brought to a terminal rack on the first floor and then 
distributed to the various boards and instruments. 
Approximately 50 miles of wire was used inside of 
the building to make all the necessary connections. 
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Heating and Ventilating Public Buildings 


By ALFRED J. OFFNER, M. E. 
Of Offner & McKnight, Consulting Engineers 


HE designing for public buildings of their ex- 

tremely important heating and ventilating sys- 

tems, of the plumbing and electrical work 
should wherever possible be done under the direction 
of competent engineers specializing in such work. 
As well as the architect, the engineer should be a 
master of his profession and fearless in carrying out 
the work in the best interests of the public he is serv- 
ing. The materials and apparatus used should be of 
proper design, of best workmanship, and suitable for 
their purposes. All unnecessary apparatus and mate- 
rial should be eliminated, and the system should be 
designed so as to give the best results in the simplest 
way. The result will be a plant not only straight- 
forward in design and reasonable in first cost, but 
also a plant low in cost of maintenance and eco- 
nomical in operation. Should the architect’s fee be 
so small that he cannot obtain engineering services, 
the community should contract for such work directly. 
It will more than pay in the results obtained. The 
builder entrusted with the erection of the building, 
and the contractors installing the various parts of 
the mechanical equipment should all be financially 
sound and masters of their respective trades. The 
work should not be awarded as payment for favors 
extended to the party in power. With capable archi- 
tects and engineers planning and supervising the 
work and skilled workmen installing it, the resulting 
building can only be a source of pride to the com- 
munity. The heating and ventilating of public build- 
ings should be designed to obtain the best results. 
Machinery of every description and all concealed 
apparatus which requires attention from time to time 
as to adjusting, possible repairs and cleaning should 
be easily accessible. The system should be designed 
to properly fit the available spaces and should be in 
agreement with the architecture of the building. Care 
on the part of the engineer together with the co- 
operation of the architect will result in the visible 
parts of equipment harmonizing with the building. 


Shall Current be Generated in the Building? 


Whether the mechanical equipment of public build- 
ings should include power plants for the generation 
of electric current depends not only on the sizes of the 
structures but also on local conditions. In small pub- 
lic buildings, the isolated power plant cannot com- 
pete with the central electric plant, and it is very 
questionable whether it can in large buildings. 
Against the cost of electric current bought from out- 
side sources there must be considered the first cost 
of such a plant, the interest and depreciation on this 
additional investment, the maintenance charges of 
such an installation, the cost of fuel and water, and 
the cost of additional skilled labor. Of course, with 
a generating plant, the exhaust steam from the 
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engines can be used to heat the building during the 
winter at no additional cost. In the summer this 
available heat is generally wasted, for the amount 
that can be used for heating water for the plumbing 
system is but a small percentage of the total load. A 
generating plant requires considerable area. As a 
rule, much storage space is required in public build- 
ings, and therefore any area in the basement of 
such a structure can always be used advantageously. 


Shall Heat Be Bought from Outside? 


In localities having community central plants sell- 
ing energy in the form of steam or hot water for 
heating buildings, the question often arises as to 
whether the heat should be bought or should be gen- 
erated in the building. The decision in favor of one 
as against the other alternative is not so well defined 
as in the case of the electrical plant. As with the 
isolated power plant, the question is answered in the 
relative costs of the two. In the event that heat is 
bought from outside sources, spaces should be pro- 
vided in the building for a possible boiler plant, for 
fuel storage, and for a chimney. This is a paying 
protection to the owners in case of failure on the 
part of the central plant, and it is also insurance 
against the rates’ being excessive. The heat in the 
condensation as returned from the heating system 
and other equipment, whether returned to the central 
plant or not, should always be conserved. It is gen- 
erally used in partly heating water for the plumbing 
system. In many localities there are laws requiring 
that the condensate be cooled before it is wasted, to 
prevent damaging the sewers, which must be avoided. 


Types of Heating Systems 


A building may be heated by the use of one or (in 
combination) of three media,—air, water, or steam. 
The heat, using any one of these media, can be cir- 
culated without the use of any moving apparatus, the 
results being obtained by natural means (gravity), 
and it can also be circulated by mechanical means. 

Heating by Air. Heating very small public build- 
ings by warm air with gravity circulation, i. e. warm 
air furnaces, is rarely done. While this method of 
heating is the cheapest to install, it is also the most 
expensive to operate, especially if the air is taken 
from outdoors. If the air is recirculated, in order 
to reduce the cost of fuel, the main advantage, out- 
side of initial cost, claimed for this type of heating, 
namely, use of fresh air, is defeated. The operation 
of this type of heating is not as positive as with 
either steam or water, as wind pressures are likely to 
affect the proper air circulation and distribution of the 
heat. The heating of certain public buildings, such 
as railroad stations having very large rooms, is most 
successfully and generally best done by warm air 
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Methods of Concealing Radiators Under Window Sills 


forced in by fans. The heat distribution of such a 
system is positive. It permits quick reheating, espe- 
cially if arrangements are made for recirculating the 
air. The temperature of the air should be under 
automatic control, keeping the rooms at an even 
temperature, and the amount of air supplied should 
be controlled by the proper manipulation of dampers. 

Water Heating. While heating of public build- 
ings by hot water can be done successfully, there are 
certain disadvantages that must be considered before 
this type of heating is decided upon. For buildings 
which during the night, over week ends, and on hol- 
idays are only partly heated, if heated at all, the hot 
water heating system, especially if of the gravity 
type, has the disadvantage of being not responsive 
to quick reheating. It is also not so responsive to 
sudden changes in the outside temperatures. There 
is also the possibility of its freezing, during the pe- 
riods of reduced heating, caused by careless opera- 
tion. One advantage of heating by water, is its 
central temperature regulation. The temperature of 
the building can be kept fairly uniform by regulat- 
ing the water temperature at the boiler according to 
weather conditions, making the water warmer as 
the weather becomes colder, and cooler as the 
weather becomes warmer. In small buildings, the 
gravity system can be used, but in larger buildings, 
especially if they are long and low, pumps must be 
used to circulate the water. Hot water heating can- 
not be used for high buildings, due to excessive pres- 
sure, unless the heating system is divided into zones. 

Heating by Steam. Steam is generally selected 
for public buildings. It is most suited for this kind 
of structure, being flexible in operation, permitting 
quick heating up and cooling, and being adapted to 
all sizes and heights of buildings. For smaller 
structures the so-called one-pipe system can be used 
to advantage. It is simple to install and operate and 


is reasonable in first cost. For larger and_ better 
public buildings, the vapor or modulation types of 
steam heating, operating under very low steam pres- 
sures, are recommended. With modulation steam 
control valves on the radiators and with constant low 
steam pressures, the amount of steam supplied to 
each radiator can be controlled to suit the occupants. 
This type of heating eliminates the use of automatic 
air valves on the radiators. The traps used on the 
return ends of the radiators should be of the thermo- 
static type and positive in their operation. For very 
large buildings the vacuum system of steam heating 
is often used. In this system the air and condensa- 
tion from the radiators are removed by means of a 
vacuum pump, generally operated by an electric motor. 


Temperatures and Radiation 


Heating systems are designed to heat the various 
rooms of a building to certain temperatures with a 
minimum low outside temperature prevailing at the 
locality of the building. Table No. 1 (given on page 
616) gives the temperatures generally maintained. 

The radiators required to heat the various rooms 
are preferably placed under windows. In this loca- 
tion they are most efficient, look the best, and are the 
most out of the way. In more important rooms and 
in rooms where a certain dignity is desired, radiators 
are often concealed by being enclosed in wood or 
metal, harmonizing with the finish of the room. En- 
closing radiators in such a fashion reduces their 
heating efficiency, and they must, therefore, be made 
larger than would be necessary if they were exposed. 
The amount of increase in size depends upon the 
type of enclosure and the area of openings provided. 
Concealed radiators are generally made 33% per cent 
larger than exposed radiators. Proper openings 
should be provided in the radiator enclosures for the 
circulation of air. The inlet opening should be 
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Figure 3 
Concealing Radiator Under Seat 


located on the front of the enclosure, always below 
the lowest portion of the radiator. If it is impossible 
to place the inlet at the floor level, the radiator 
should then he raised. The outlet grille should be 
at the top of the radiator, either on the face of the 
enclosure or, if the radiator is located under a win- 
dow, preferably in the sill, an arrangement often used. 

Radiator enclosures should be lined with gal- 
vanized iron and asbestos to protect the woodwork 
against the action of the heat. They should be so 
arranged as to give easy access to the radiators and 
valves in case of necessary repairs and for cleaning 
purposes. Control valves should have extension 
stems to bring the wheels or handles outside of the 
enclosures for easy operating, or the grilles should 
have concealed doors for access to the valves. Where 
radiators are concealed under seats, the seats are 
sometimes hinged to permit access to the valves. 
There are various methods of concealing radiators. 
Figures 1 and 2 show typical arrangements where 
radiators are located under windows. Figure 3 
shows an arrangement for concealing radiators un- 
der seats. Radiators concealed in walls may have 
grilles covering the entire fronts of the radiators as 
illustrated by Figure 4, or there may be a grille near 
the floor and another near the ceiling as shown by 
Figure 5. In rooms where special sanitary precau- 
tions are desired, such as infirmaries or rooms where 
water is likely to be spilled on the floor, as in toilets, 
bathrooms, etc., radiators should be hung on walls 
and the pipe connections to them be brought through 
the walls above the floors. This will give a clean 
sweep under the radiators. The pipe connections 
should come either through the baseboard or above 
it, so that the wall plates will lie flat and not project 
over one or the other. Figure 6 shows a typical 
arrangement for hanging radiators, often used be- 
cause of its convenience and its great practicability. 
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Figure 4 
Concealing Radiator in Wall 


The Importance of Selecting Boilers 


The type of heating boiler to be used in a public 
building depends on the size of the structure and the 
space available. For smaller buildings, cast iron 
boilers of the sectional type are often used. This type 
of boiler can easily be added to, should the structure 
be made larger. For most of the larger build- 
ings, steel boilers of the tubular type should be used. 


Concerning Choice of Fuels for Heating 


Whether to use wood, coal, oil, or gas as the fuel 
in heating a public building depends upon what is 
available, its cost, and the possibility of obtaining it 
easily. Where bituminous coal must be used, pre- 
cautions must be taken to reduce the amount of 
smoke to a minimum. In this respect public build- 
ings should set a good example to the rest of the 
community. In smaller public buildings, if oil is 
the fuel to be used, burners which can be easily and 
properly serviced and that will burn the heaviest oil 
that does not require preheating should be selected. 
This will permit the use of the cheaper grades of oil. 
In larger buildings, burners burning the heavy oils 
which require preheating can be used. This will per- 
mit the burning of the cheapest fuel oil available. 
While gas is the ideal fuel, especially for small build- 
ings, its cost of operation in nearly every case pre- 
vents its general use,—almost always, in fact. 


Heat Regulation and Its Advantages 


All important rooms, all rooms occupied by large 
clerical and working forces, and all rooms subject to 
crowded attendance should have their heating under 
automatic control. This will not only keep the rooms 
at even temperatures, preventing over- and under- 
heating, but will also save fuel. Installing automatic 
heat regulation, under these conditions, is advisable. 
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Ventilation and Its Importance 

The question whether certain rooms in public 
buildings should be mechanically ventilated depends 
upon the importance of the building and the amount 
of money available. In most of the states the ven- 
tilation of school houses is compulsory. In other 
public buildings, likely to accommodate crowds or 
large working forces, all interior rooms having no 
means of natural ventilation, and all rooms where 
odors or excessive heat are produced, should be 
ventilated. While it is possible to both heat and 
ventilate a room by the duct system directly, except 
for certain special cases it is best to separate the two 
systems, having each system independent of the other. 

Air for Ventilation Should Be Cleaned. Public 
buildings are invariably located in the busiest parts 
of a community, on streets that are dirty and dusty. 
The air under such conditions must be filtered and 
cleaned before it is used. This can be done by fil- 
tering the air through semi-dry cell filters, the filter- 
ing medium being either split wire or metal baffle 
plates dipped in an adhesive liquid. The air can 
also actually be washed by passing it through sprays 
of water as is the method much used in air washers. 

Arrangement of Ventilating Systems. In large 
buildings the ventilating systems are arranged in 
units, each unit taking care of certain parts of the 
building most likely to be used at the same time. 
This arrangement makes the ventilating systems 
flexible and economical in operation. In the winter, 
the air before being delivered to the various rooms 
must be tempered to prevent drafts and cooling. 

Unit Ventilating Systems. For the air supply to 
individual rooms or to rooms far apart, the unit 
ventilating systems can readily be used. The entire 
air supply ventilating unit consisting of air intake, 
heating element, and fan and motor, is contained in 
one enclosure and is placed in the room ventilated. 

Amount of Ventilation. The amount of ventila- 
tion to be provided for each room depends upon the 
purpose for which the room is to be used, its size 
and its location. In cases where it is fixed by law, 
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Figure 5 
Concealing Radiator in Wall 
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the amount of ventilation required for school rooms 
is generally 30 cubic feet of air per minute per pupil. 
For other rooms the amount of ventilation can be 
determined from Table No. 2, which is given here. 


Cooling of Public Buildings 


The most important problem in producing com- 
fortable conditions during the hot and humid sum- 
mer months has to do with the dehumidifying of the 
air. This requires special equipment. Cooling of 
large rooms, during the warm period of the year, so 
successfully applied in theaters and certain industrial — 
structures, has been applied also to important rooms. 


Table No. 1; Temperatures, Degrees Fahr. 


Public roots: os eee a 68 to 70 
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Private fi Ye aaeioneetn ar eee 70 
Swimmiunge+ pools saextsee. seat 70 
Auditorrunisee .. ». eat eee 65°" tomar 
School foome =... > ten ee 68 to 70 
Gymnasiums 7. .0sck a alee o. MODS tonaGes 
Hospitals zie: 52.2 0 .cGceeee tee eee 70> tol fo 
Operating rooms). aan Bae ee Fo tOre a) 
Gourttooms woes ole ee 70 
PrisonSs.n5s. let oe ee eee 65 
Wrorkshopstee S53). eee 60: :to; 65 


Table No. 2; Ventilation Requirements 


Cu. ft. per min. Air changes 
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Figure 6 
Method of Hanging Radiator Upon Wall 
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GROWING demand for finer commercial and residental struc 
A tures is setting an exacting standard for builders, with the 
result that greater attention is being given to architectural treat- 
ments, quality of construction and conveniences. 


Paralleling the gigantic progress of the building industry 1s the 
developed appreciation of the public for the beautiful 


Building construction is fast combining industrial science with 
art. But buildings reflecting finished craftsmanship are the result 
only of long experience and conscientious purpose. 


More than a quarter century ago, Julius Tishman & Sons, Inc., 
launched their first constructional enterprise, resolving then, in 
1898, to make “Conscientious Purpose” the cornerstone of each new 
structure. For nearly thirty years they have endeavored in the con- 
struction of many business buildings and apartment homes to master 
the science and art of planning, building and property management. 
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Seven new structures, three commercial and four Park Avenue 
apartments, will reach completion in 1927 
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TISHMAN & SONS 


INCORPORATED 
Owners and Builders 


285 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


oe This facsimile ofa page 
from the New York Her- 


enjoy a remarkable record for ald-Tribune shows a group of 
repeat orders among discrim- notable buildings, all equipped 
inating owners and builders. write for “Vapor Details” Bulletin 22 (AIA 30c2) with Illinois Vapor Systems. 


[LLINOIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


ROBT. L. GIFFORD. PRES. INCORPORATED 1900 
BRANCHES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN 40 CITIES 


CHICAGO 


Mote proof that 
Illinois Vapor Systems 
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A page of ime Lavatories 
especially appropriate for Hotels 
and Apartment Houses 


Eljer Concealed 
Nosgzle. Note the 
brass nozzle conr- 
cealed beneath the 
hood. A complete 
guarantee against 
a slab crack when 
the water comes 
gushing through, 
hot—cold—hot— 
cold. The water 
doesn’t touch the 
slab at all. 


Patented 


N a size (17”x22”) particularly adapted for 


New Square Pattern Leg No. 223 Statler Open Sanitary 


No. 214 Maywood Hooded Over- Hotels and Apartments. Overflow. Quick — compression 
A faucets und pop up waste. 


flow, Combination Supply with . Ad pat. as ve berry aces ; = Tr 
Vulins) Gebeniad ndbsle. an aD The 17° x22” size is typically a Hotel lavatory. It 


up waste. has a bowl approximately that of the usual 
20” x 24” size and gives every utility advantage of 
that size. 


Practically a 24” lavatory condensed into a 22” 
size. 


In addition to the saving in floor space there is 
a substantial saving in the cost of the fixture itself. 


Other sizes as follows: 


No. 223-1 Open Sanitary Over- 


No. 214-1 Open Sanitary Over- Maywood. .18” x 20” Maywood. .22” x 27” flow. Combination supply with 
flow, Valves in Wall, Combina- os aa 


tion soap dish and spout with Maywood. .20” x 24” Statler....20% x 24” 
pop up waste. 


exposed nozzle and pop up waste. 


Both lavatories can be furnished to set free or to 
tile into the wall. 


They are made for use with a wide variety of 
fittings,—note the several styles shown here. 


Note especially the new square leg of the May- 
wood. ‘This lends a distinction not found with any 
of the regular pattern legs furnished heretofore. 


Eljer quick shipping service helps to speed up 


A ay 
No. 214-2. Hooded Overflow, your work and smooth away rush jobs frowns. Try Vaives in Wall, tijar concealed 
ican’ Mout aid ain tees it with either or both of these lavatories. Eljer brass spout and ‘pop Up waate: 
Company, Ford City, Pa. Plants at Ford City, Pa., 
and Cameron, W. Va. 


Plumbing fixtures of Eljer 
China are similar in tex- 
ture to the finest French 
Table China—but with the 
added toughness necessary 
to withstand rough usage. 
Acid-proof and rust-proof. 


No. 214-3 Open Sanitary Over- 
flow, Valves in Wall, China . - - 
nozzle and pop up waste. Hooded Overflow, Valves in Wall. 


No. 223-3 Chain and _ stopper, 


VITREOUS CHINA PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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